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A  NEW  INTERLUDE  FOR  CHILDREN  TO  PLAY, 
NAMED  JACK  JUGGLER,  BOTH  WITTY  AND 
VERY  PLEASANT.  NEWLY  IMPRINTED. 


MASTER  BONGRACE    ...  A  Gallant 

DAME  COY A  Gentlewoman 

JACK  JUGGLER The  Vice 

JENKIN  CAREAWAY    ...  A  Lackey 

ALISON  TRIP-AND-GO  A  Maid 


JACK    JUGGLER 

THE    PROLOGUE. 

Interpone  tuis  interdum  gaudia  curis, 

Vt  possis  animo  quemvis  sufferre  laborem. 

Do  any  of  you  know  what  Latin  is  this? 

Or  else  would  you  have  an  Expositorem 

To  declare  it  in  English  per  sensum  planiorem? 

It  is  best  I  speak  English,  or  else  within  a  while 

I  may  percase  mine  own  self  with  my  Latin 

beguile. 

The  two  verses,  which  I  rehearsed  before, 
I  find  written  in  the  Book  of  Cato  the  wise 
Among   good    precepts   of   living   a    thousand 

more, 

Which  to  follow  there  he  doth  all  men  avise 
And  they  may  be  Englished  briefly  in  this  wise  : 
Among  thy  careful  business  use  sometime  mirth 

and  joy, 
That  no  bodily  work  thy  wits  break  or  'noy. 

For  the  mind  (saith  he),  in  serious  matters  oc 
cupied, 

If  it  have  not  some  quiet  mirth  and  recreation 
Interchangeable  admixed,  must  needs  be  soon 
wearied,  [tinual  operation 

And   (as  who  should  say)   tried   through  con- 
Of  labour  and  business  without  relaxation. 

B  2 
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Therefore  intermix  honest  mirth  in  such  wise 
That  your  strength  may  be  refreshed,  and  to 
labours  suffice. 

For  as  meat  and  drink,  natural  rest  and  sleep, 
For  the  conservation  and  health  of  the  body, 
Must  needs  be  had,  so  the  mind  and  wits  to 

keep 

Pregnant,  fresh,  industrious,  quick  and  lusty, 
Honest    mirth    and    pastime    is    requisite    and 

necessary;  [est: 

For,    Quod  caret  alterna  requie  durabile  non 
Nothing  may  endure  (saith  Ovid)  without  some 

rest. 

Example  proof  hereof  in  earth  is  well  found, 
Manifest,  open,  and  very  evident; 
For  except  the  husbandman  suffer  his  ground 
Sometimes  to  rest,  it  woll  bear  no  fruit  vera- 

ment; 

Therefore  they  let  the  field  lie  every  second  year 
To  the  end  that,  after  rest,  it  may  the  better 

corn  bear. 

Thus  then  (as  I  have  said)  it  is  a  thing  natural, 
And  naturally  belonging  to  all  living  creatures, 
And  unto  man  especially  above  others  all, 
To  have  at  times  convenient  pastance,   mirth 

and  pleasures,  [due  measures; 

So  they  be  joined  with  honesty,  and  kept  within 
And  the  same  well  allowed  not  only  the  said 

Ca*o,  [and  Plato. 

But  also  the  philosophers,  Plutarch,  Socrates, 

And  Cicero  Tullius,  a  man  sapient  and  wise, 
Willeth  the  same,  in  that  his  first  book, 
Which  he  wrote  and  entituled   of  an  honest 
man's  office: 
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Who  so  is  disposed  thereupon  to  look,     [took, 
Where  to  define  and  affirm  he  boldly  on  him 
That  to  hear  interludes  is  pastime  convenient 
For  all  manner  men,  and  a  thing  congruent. 

He  reckoneth  that  namely  as  a  very  honest  dis 
port,  [comedy, 
And  above  all  other  things  commendeth  the  old 
The  hearing  of  which  may  do  the  mind  com 
fort  ;  [sophy : 
For  they  be  replenished  with  precepts  of  philo- 
They  contain  much  wisdom,  and  teach  prudent 
policy ;                                 [none  importance, 
And  though  they  be  all  writers  of  matters  of 
Yet   they   show   great   wit,   and    much   pretty 
conveyance. 

And   in   this   manner   of   making   Plautus   did 

excel,  [him  by  name  : 

As  recordeth  the  same  Tullius,  commending 
Wherefore  this  maker  delighteth  passingly 

well  [same, 

To  follow  his  arguments,  and  draw  out  the 
For  to  make  at  seasons  convenient  pastimes, 

mirth  and  game  :  [oyster  shell, 

As  now  he  hath  done  this  matter,  not  worth  an 
Except  percase  it  shall  fortune  to  make  you 

laugh  well. 

And  for  that  purpose  only  this  maker  did  it 
write,  [comedy 

Taking  the  ground  thereof  out  of  Plautus  first 
And  the  first  sentence  of  the  same ;  for  higher 
things  indite  [queasy, 

In  no  wise  he  would,   for  yet  the  time  is  so 
That   he   that   speaketh   best,   is   least   thank 
worthy. 
Therefore,  sith  nothing  but  trifles  may  be  had, 
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You  shall  hear  a  thing  that  only  shall  make  you 

merry  and  glad. 

And  such  a  trifling  matter,  as  when  it  shall  be 
done,  tat  ?11. 

Yc  may  report  and  say  ye  have  heard  nothing 
Therefore  I  tell  you  all,  before  it  be  begun, 
That  no  man  look  to  hear  of  matters  sub 
stantial,  [small 
Nor  matters  of  any  gravity  either  great  or 
For  this  maker  showed  us  that  such  manner 

things 
Do  never  well  beseem  little  boys'  handlings. 

Wherefore,   if  ye  will  not  sourly  your  brows 
At  such  a  fantastical  conceit  as  this,         [bend 
But  can  be  content  to  hear  and  see  the  end, 
I  woll  go  show  the  Players  what  your  pleasure 
is ;  [this. 

Which  to  wait  upon  you  I  know  be  ready  ere 
I  woll  go  send  them  hither  into  your  presence, 
Desiring  that  they  may  have  quiet  audience. 


Jack.     Our  Lord  of  heaven  and  sweet  Saint 
Rest  you  merry,  my  masters  everychone ;   [John 
And  I  pray  to  Christ  and  sweet  Saint  Stephen 
Send  you  all  many  a  good  even  ! 
And  you  too,  sir,  and  you,  and  you  also, 
Good   even   to   you   an   hundred   times   and   a 
thousand  mo.  [blood, 

Now  by  all  these  crosses  of  flesh,  bone,  and 
I  reckon  my  chance  right  marvellous  good, 
Here  now  to  find  all  this  company, 
Which  in  my  mind  I  wished  for  heartily ; 
For  I  have  laboured  all  day,  till  I  am  weary, 
And  now  am  disposed  to  pass  the  time,  and  be 
merry. 
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And  I  think  none  of  you,  but  he  would  do  the 

same, 
For  who  woll  be  sad,  and  needeth  not,  is  foul 

to  blame;  [taught 

And   as   for   me,    of   my   mother   I    have   been 
To  be  merry  when  I  may,  and  take  no  thought. 
Which  lesson  I  bare  so  well  away, 
That  I  use  to  make  merry  once  a  day. 
And  now,  if  all  things  happen  right, 
You  shall  see  as  mad  a  pastime  this  night, 
As  you  saw  this  seven  years,  and  as  proper  a 
As  ever  you  saw  played  of  a  boy.  [toy 

I  am  called  Jack  Juggler  of  many  an  one, 
And  in  faith  I  woll  play  a  juggling  cast  anon. 
I  woll  conjure  the  nowl,  and  God  before ! 
Or  else  let  me  lese  my  name  for  evermore. 
I  have  it  devised,  and  compassed  how, 
And  what  ways  I  woll  tell  and  show  to  you. 
You  all  know  well  Master  Bongrace, 
The  gentleman  that  dwelleth  here  in  this  place  ? 
And  Jenkin  Careaway  his  page,   as  cursed  a 
And  as  ungracious  as  ever  man  had,  [lad, 

An    unhappy    wage,    and    as    foolish   a    knave 
As  any  is  now  within  London  wall.         [withal, 
This  Jenkin  and  I  been  fallen  at  great  debate 
For  a  matter,  that  fell  between  us  a-late; 
And  hitherto  of  him  I  could  never  revenged  be, 
For  his  master  maintaineth  him,  and  loveth  not 
Albeit,  the  very  truth  to  tell,  [me; 

Nother  of  them  both  knoweth  me  not  very  well. 
But  against  all  other  boys  the  said  gentleman 
Maintaineth  him  all  that  he  can. 
But  I  shall  set  little  by  my  wit, 
If  I  do  not  Jenkin  this  night  requite. 
Ere  I  sleep,  Jenkin  shall  be  met, 
And  I  trust  to  come  partly  out  of  his  debt ; 
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And  when  we  meet  again,  if  this  do  not  suffice, 
I  shall  pay  Jenkin  the  residue  in  my  best  wise. 
It  chanced  me  right  now  in  the  other  end  of  the 

next  street 

With  Jenkin  and  his  master  in  the  face  to  meet. 
I  abode  there  awhile,  playing  for  to  see 
At  the  bucklers,  as  well  became  me. 
It  was  not  long  time ;  but  at  the  last  [full  fast : 
Back  cometh  my  cousin  Careaway  homeward 
Pricking,  prancing,  and  springing  in  his  short 

coat, 

And  pleasantly  singing  with  a  merry  note. 
Whither  away  so  fast  ?  tarry  a  while,  said  one. 
I   cannot  now,  said  Jenkin,   I  must  needs  be 

gone.  [place, 

My  master  suppeth  hereby  at  a  gentleman's 
And  I  must  thither  fetch  my  dame,  Mistress 
But  yet,  ere  I  go,  I  care  not  much  [Bongrace. 
At  the  bucklers  to  play  with  thee  one  fair 
To  it  they  went,  and  played  so  long,  [touch. 
Till  Jenkin  thought  he  had  wrong,  [this  night, 
By  Cock's  precious  podstick,  I  will  not  home 
Quod  he,  but  as  good  a  stripe  on  thy  head 

light ! 

Within  half  an  hour,  or  somewhat  less, 
Jenkin    left   playing,    and    went    to    fetch    his 

mistress ; 

But  by  the  way  he  met  with  a  fruiterer's  wife  : 
There  Jenkin  and  she  fell  at  such  strife 
For  snatching  of  an  apple,  that  down  he  cast 
Her  basket,  and  gathered  up  the  apples  fast, 
And  put  them  in  his  sleeve,  then  came  he  his 
By  another  lane,  as  fast  as  he  may ;  [way 

Till  he  came  at  a  corner  by  a  shop's  stall, 
Where  boys  were  at  dice,  faring  at  all ; 
When  Careaway  with  that  good  company  met, 
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He  fell  to  faring  withouten  let, 
Forgetting  his  message,  and  so  did  he  fare, 
That  when  I  came  by,  he  gan  swear  and  stare, 
And  full  bitterly  began  to  curse, 
As  one  that  had  lost  almost  all  in  his  purse. 
For  I  know  his  old  guise  and  condition, 
Never  to  leave,  till  all  his  money  be  gone. 
For  he  hath  no  money  but  what  he  doth  steal, 
And  that  woll  he  play  away  every  deal. 
I  passed  by,  and  then  called  unto  my  mind 
Certain  old  reckonings,  that  were  behind 
Between  Jenkin  and  me,   whom  partly  to  re 
compense 

I  trust  by  God's  grace,  ere  I  go  hence. 
This  garments,  cape,  and  all  other  gear, 
That  now  you  see  upon  me  here, 
I  have  done  on  all  like  unto  his 
For  the  nonce;  and  my  purpose  is 
To  make  Jenkin  believe,  if  I  can, 
That  he  is  not  himself,  but  another  man. 
For  except  he  hath  better  luck  than  he  had, 
He  woll  come  hither  stark  staring  mad.       [so, 
When  he  shall  come,  I  woll  handle  my  captive 
That  he  shall  not  well  wot  whither  to  go. 
His  mistress,  I  know,  she  woll  him  blame, 
And  his  master  also  will  do  the  same; 
Because  that  she  of  her  supper  deceived  is, 
For  I  am  sure  they  have  all  supped  by  this. 
But,  and  if  Jenkin  would  hither  resort, 
I  trust  he  and  I  should  make  some  sport, 
If  I  had  sooner  spoken,  he  would  have  sooner 

been  here, 
For  me  seemeth  I  do  his  voice  hear. 

Careaway  [who  enters].     Ah,  sir,  I  may  say 

I  have  been  at  a  feast :  [least. 

I  have  lost  two  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the 
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Marry,  sir,  of  this  gains  I  need  make  no  boast ; 
But,  the  devil  go  with  all,  more  have  I  lost ! 
My  name  is  Careaway,  let  all  sorrow  pass  ! 
I  woll  ere  to-morrow  night  be  as  rich  as  ever 

I  was; 

Or  at  the  furthest  within  a  day  or  twain  : 
My  master's  purse  shall  pay  me  again,     [hei! 
Therefore  ho !  Careaway,  now  woll  I  sing  hei, 
But,   by  the  Lord,   now   I   remember   another 

thing  : 

By  my  faith,  Jenkin,  my  mistress  and  thou 
Are  like  to  agree — God  knoweth  how — 
That  thou  comest  not  for  her  incontinent, 
To  bring  her  to  supper,  when  thou  were  sent. 
And  now  they  have  all  supped,  thou  wolt  surely 

abi', 

Except  thou  imagine  some  pretty  and  crafty  lie. 
For  she  is,  as  all  other  women  be, 
A  very  cursed  shrew,  by  the  blessed  Trinity, 
And  a  very  devil,  for  if  she  once  begin 
To  fight  or  chide,  in  a  week  she  woll  not  lin ; 
And  a  great  pleasure  she  hath  specially  now  of 

late 

To  get  poor  me  now  and  then  by  the  pate; 
For  she  is  an  angry  piece  of  flesh,  and  soon 

displeased, 

Quickly  moved,  but  not  lightly  appeased. 
We  use  to  call  her  at  home  Dame  Coy,     [Loy  ! 
A  pretty  gingerly  piece,  God  save  her  and  St 
As  dainty  and  nice  as  an  halfpenny-worth  of 

silver  spoons, 

But  vengeable  melancholy  in  the  afternoons. 
She  useth  for  her  bodily  health  and  safeguard 
To  chide  daily  one  fit  to  supperward ; 
And  my  master  himself  is  worse  than  she, 
If  he  once  thoroughly  angered  be. 
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And  a  maid  we  have  at  home,  Alison  Trip-and- 

go: 

Not  all  London  can  show  such  other  two  : 
She  simpereth,  she  pranketh,  and  jetteth  with 
out  fail,  [her  gay  tail : 
As  a  peacock  that  hath  spread  and   showeth 
She  minceth,  she  brindleth,  she  swimmeth  to 
and  fro  :  [like  a  doe 
She  treadeth  not  one  hair  awry,  she  trippeth 
Abroad  in  the  street,  going  or  coming  home 
ward  :  [galliard, 
She   quavereth   and    warbleth,    like   one   in    a 
Every  joint  in  her  body  and  every  part :  [fart. 
O,  it  is  a  jolly  wench  to  mince  and  divide  a 
She  talketh,  she  chatteth  like  a  pie  all  day, 
And  speaketh  like  a  parrot  popinjay, 
And  that  as  fine  as  a  small  silken  thread, 
Yea,  and  as  high  as  an  eagle  can  fly  for  a  need. 
But  it  is  a  spiteful  lying  girl,  and  never  well, 
But  when  she  may  some  ill  tale  by  me  tell ; 
She  woll,  I  warrant  you,  anon  at  the  first 
Of  me  imagine  and  say  the  worst, 
And  whatsoever  she  to  my  mistress  doth  say, 
It  is  written  in  the  gospel  of  the  same  day. 
Therefore  I  woll  here  with  myself  devise 
What  I  may  best  say,  and  in  what  wise 
I  may  excuse  this  my  long  tarrying, 
That    she    of    my    negligence    may     suspect 

nothing. 

For  if  the  fault  of  this  be  found  in  me, 
I  may  give  my  life  for  halfpennies  three. 
[Hie  cogitabundo  similis  sedeat.] 
Let  me  study  this  month,  and  I  shall  not  find 
A  better  device  than  now  is  come  to  my  mind. 
Mistress,  woll  I  say,  I  am  bound  by  my  duty 
To  see  that  your  womanhood  have  no  injury; 
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For  I  hear  and  see  more  than  you  now  and 
then,  [men. 

And  yourself  partly  know  the  wanton  wiles  of 
When  we  came  yonder,  there  did  I  see 
My  master  kiss  gentlewomen  two  or  three, 
And  to  come  among  others  me-thought  I  see, 
He  had  a  marvellous  great  phantasy  : 
Anon  he  commanded  me  to  run  thence  for  you, 
To  come  sup  there,  if  you  would ;  but  (I  wot 
not  how)  [being  away, 

My   heart   grudged,    mistrusting    lest    that    I, 
My  master  would  some  light  cast  play; 
Whereupon,  mistress,  to  see  the  end, 
I  tarried  half  supper-time,  so  God  me  mend  ! 
And,  besides  that  there  was  such  other  com 
pany  [by ; 
As  I  know  your  mistress-ship  setteth  nothing 
Gorgeous  dames  of  the  court  and  gallants  also, 
With  doctors  and  other  rufflers  mo : 
At  last  when  I  thought  it  time  and  season, 
I  came  to  certify  you,  as  it  was  reason; 
And  by  the  way  whom  should  I  meet 
But  that  most  honest  gentleman  in  the  street, 
Which  the  last  week  was  with  you  here, 
And  made  you  a  banket  and  bouncing  cheer. 
Ah,  Jenkin,  quod  he,  good  speed!  how  farest 
thou?                                          [how  do  you? 
Marry,  well,  God  yield  it  you,  master,  quod  I  : 
How  doth  thy  mistress?  is  she  at  home? 
Yea,  sir,  quod  I,  and  suppeth  all  alone; 
And  but  she  hath  no  manner  good  cheer, 
I  am  sure  she  would  gladly  have  you  there. 
I  cannot  come  now,  said  he,  I  have  business ; 
But  thou  shalt  carry  a  token  from  me  to  thy 

mistress. 
Go  with  me  to  my  chamber  at  yon  lane-end, 
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And  I  woll  a  dish  of  costards  unto  her  send. 
I  followed  him,  and  was  bold,  by  your  leave, 
To  receive  and  bring  them  here  in  my  sleeve. 
But   I    would   not   for   all    England,    by   Jesus 
That  my  master  Bongrace  hereof  wist,  [Christ, 
Or  knew  that  I  should  any  such  gear  to  you 

bring, 

Lest  he  misdeem  us  both  in  some  worse  thing ; 
Nor  show  him  nothing  of  that  I  before  said, 
For  then  indeed,  sir,  I  am  arrayed  :  [tell, 

If  you  do,   I  may  nothing  hereafter  unto  you 
Whether  I  see  my  master  do  ill  or  well. 
But  if  you  now  this  counsel  keep, 
I  woll  ease  you  perchance  twice  in  a  week; 
You  may  say  you  were  sick,  and  your  head  did 

ache :  [make, 

That  you  lusted  not  this  night  any  supper 
Specially  without  the  doors ;  but  thought  it 
To  abide  at  home  and  take  your  rest ;  [best 
And  I  will  to  my  master  to  bring  him  home, 
For  you  know  he  woll  be  angry,  if  he  come 
This  woll  I  say  and  face  it  so  well,  [alone. 

That  she  shall  believe  it  every  deal.         [Hood, 
How  say  you,  friends,  by  the  arms  of  Robin 
Woll  not  this  excuse  be  reasonable  good? 
To  muse  for  any  better  great  folly  it  is ; 
For  I  may  make  sure  reckoning  of  this     [year, 
That,   and  if   I   would  sit  stewing  this  seven 
I  shall  not  else  find  how  to  save  me  all  clear. 
And,  as  you  see,  for  the  most  part  our  wits  be 
When  we  be  taken  most  unreadiest.  [best, 

But  I  woll  not  give  for  that  boy  a  fly, 
That  hath  not  all  times  in  store  one  good  lie, 
And  cannot  set  a  good  face  upon  the  same : 
Therefore  Saint  George  thee  borrow,  as  it  woll 

let  him  frame. 
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I  woll  jeopard  a  joint,  be  as  be  may, 

I  have  had  many  like  chances  before  this  day ; 

But  I  promise  you  I  do  curstly  fear ; 

For  I  feel  a  vengeable  burning  in  my  left  ear ; 

And  it  hath  been  a  saying  of  time  long, 

That  sweet  meat  woll  have  sour  sauce  among ; 

And  surely  I  shall  have  some  ill  hap, 

For  my  hair  standeth  up  under  my  cap. 

I  would  knock,  but  I  dare  not,  by  our  lady, 

I  fear  hanging,  whereunto  no  man  is  hasty. 

But  seeing  there  is  no  nother  remedy, 

Thus  to  stand  any  longer  it  is  but  folly. 

[Hie  pulset  ostiutn. 

They  be  so  far  within,  they  cannot  hear — 
Jack.      Soft    thy    knocking,    saucy    knave, 

what  makest  thou  there? 
Careaway.  What  knave  is  that?  he  speaketh 
not  to  me,  I  trow,  [blow  ! 

And  we  meet,  the  one  of  us  is  like  to  have  a 
For  now  that  I  am  well  chafed,  and  somewhat 
hot,  [pot ; 

Twenty  such  could  I  hew  as  small  as  flesh  to 
And  surely,  if  I  had  a  knife, 
This  knave  should  escape  hardly  with  his  life : 
To  teach  him  to  ask  of  me  any  more, 
What  I  make  at  my  own  master's  door. 
Jack.     But  if  thou  come  from  that  gate,  thou 
knave,  [save » 

I  woll  fet  thee  by  the  sweet  locks,  so  God  me 
Careaway.     Woll  the  whoreson  fight  indeed, 

by  mine  honesty? 
I  know  no  quarrel  he  hath  to  me ; 
But  I  would  I  were  within  the  house, 
And  then  I  would  not  set  by  him  a  louse ; 
For    I    fear    and    mistrust    such    quarrelling 
thieves : 
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See,  how  he  beginneth  to  strike  up  his  sleeves  ! 
Jack.     His   arse  maketh   buttons   now,    and 

who  lusteth  to  feel, 

Shall  find  his  heart  creeping  out  at  his  heel, 
Or  else  lying  hidden  in  some  corner  of  his  hose, 
If  it  be  not  already  dropped  out  of  his  nose. 
For,  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  heard  beforne, 
A  more  dastard  coward  knave  was  never  born. 
Careaway.     The  devil  set  the  house  a-fire ! 

I  trow  it  is  accurst ;  [worst ; 

When   a   man   hath   most   haste,   he   speedeth 
If  I  be  robbed  or  slain,  or  any  harm  get, 
The  fault  is  in  them,  that  doth  not  me  in  let. 
And  I  durst  jeopard  an  hundred  pound, 
That  some  bawdry  might  now  within  be  found ; 
But  except  some  of  them  come  the  sooner, 
I   shall   knock  such  a  peal,   that  all   England 

shall  wonder.  [thou  dare ; 

Jack.     Knock  at  the  gate  hardily  again,  if 
And  seeing  thou  wolt  not  by  fair  words  beware, 
Now,  fists,  me-thinketh,  yesterday  seven  past, 
That  four  men  asleep  at  my  feet  you  cast, 
And  this  same  day  you  did  no  manner  good, 
Nor  were  not  washen  in  warm  blood. 

Careaway.      What    whoreson    is    this    that 

washeth  in  warm  blood? 

Some  devil  broken  loose  out  of  hell  for  wood  ! 
Four  hath  he  slain,  and  now  well  I  see, 
That  it  must  be  my  chance  the  fifth  to  be ! 
But  rather  than  thus  shamefully  to  be  slain, 
Would  Christ  my  friends  had  hanged  me,  being 

but  years  twain  ! 

And  yet,  if  I  take  good  heart  and  be  bold, 
Percase  he  woll  be  more  sober  and  cold. 
Jack.     Now,  hands,  bestir  you  about  his  lips 

and  face, 
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And  strike  out  all  his  teeth  without  any  grace  ! 
Gentleman,  are  you  disposed  to  eat  any  fist- 
meat  ? —  [and  list  not  to  eat : 
Careaway.     I  have  supped,  I  thank  you,  sir, 
Give  it  to  them  that  are  hungry,  if  you  be  wise. 
Jack.     It  shall  do  a  man  of  your  diet  no 
harm  to  sup  twice  :  [digest, 
This  shall  be  your  cheese  to  make  your  meat 
For  I  tell  you  these  hands  weigheth  of  the  best. 
Careaway.     I  shall  never  escape :   see,  how 

he  waggeth  his  hands  ! 
Jack.     With  a  stroke  they  will  lay  a  knave 

in  our  Lady-bonds, 

And  this  day  yet  they  have  done  no  good  at  all. 
Careaway.     Ere  thou  essay  them  on  me,   I 

pray  thee  lame  them  on  the  wall — 
But  speak  you  all  this  in  earnest  or  in  game  ? — 
If  you  be  angry  with  me,   truly  you   are  to 

blame ; 

For  have  you  any  just  quarrel  to  me  ?     [thee— 
Jack.     Ere  thou  and  I  part,  that  woll  I  show 
Careaway.     Or  have  I  done  you  any  manner 
displeasure? —        [thou  mayest  be  sure — 
Jack.    Ere  thou  and  I  part,  thou  shalt  know, 
Careaway.     By  my   faith,   if  you   be  angry 
without  a  cause,  [straws  ; 

You  shall  have  amends  made  with  a  couple  of 
By  thee  I  set  whatsoever  thou  art ; 
But  for  thy  displeasure  I  care  not  a  fart. 
May  a  man  demand  whose  servant  you  be? 
Jack.    My  master's  servant  I  am,  for  verity  ! 
Careaway.     What  business  have  you  at  this 
place  now  ?  [hast  thou  ? 

Jack.     Nay,  marry,   tell  me  what   business 
For  I  am  commanded  for  to  watch  and  give 
diligence 
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That,  in  my  good  Master  Bongrace's  absence, 

No    misfortune    may    happen    to    his    house, 

certain.  [go  hence  again, 

Careaway.     Well  now  I  am  come,  you  may 

And  thank  them  that  so  much  for  my  master 

hath  done  :  [be  come  home, 

Showing  them  that  the  servants  of  the  house 

For  I  am  of  the  house,  and  now  in  woll  I  go. 

Jack.     I  cannot  tell  whether  thou  be  of  the 

house  or  no ;  [stranger ; 

But   go   no   near,    lest    I    handle   thee   like   a 

Thank  no  man  but  thyself,  if  thou  be  in  any 

danger.  [unto  thee  tell, 

Careaway.     Marry,  I  defy  thee,  and  plainly 

That  I  am  a  servant  of  this  house,  and  here  I 

dwell.  [go  thy  ways, 

Jack.     Now,   so  God   me  snatch,   but   thou 

While  thou  mayest,  for  this  forty  days 

I  shall  make  thee  not  able  to  go  nor  ride  [side. 

But  in  a  dung-cart  or  wheelbarrow  lying  on  one 

Careaway.     I  am  a  servant  of  this  house,  by 

these  ten  bones —  [at  once  ! 

Jack.     No  more  prating,  but  get  thee  hence 

Careaway.     Why,  my  master  hath  sent  me 

home  in  his  message —       [is  no  passage — 

Jack.     Pick  and  walk,  a  knave,  here  away 

Careaway.     What,    wilt   thou   let   me  from 

mine  own  master's  house?        [me  a  souse. 

Jack.     Be   tredging,    or   in    faith    you   bear 

Here  my  master  and  I  have  our  habitation, 

And  hath  continually  dwelled  in  this  mansion, 

At  the  least  this  dozen  years  and  odd ;       [God. 

And  here  woll  we  end  our  lives,  by  the  grace  of 

Careaway.     Why,     then,    where    shall    my 

master  and  I  dwell  ? 

Jack.    At  the  devil,  if  you  lust :  I  cannot  tell. 
A.  p.  in.  c 
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Careaway.     In  nomine  patris,  now  this  gear 

doth  pass : 

For  a  little  before  supper  here  our  house  was ; 
And  this  day  in  the  morning  I  woll  on  a  brook 

swear, 

That  my  master  and  I  both  dwelled  here,     [lie, 

Jack.     Who  is  thy  master?  tell  me  without 

And  thine  own  name  also  let  me  know  shortly ; 

For,  my  masters  all,  let  me  have  the  blame, 

If  this  knave  know  his  master  or  his  own  name. 

Careaway.     My    master's    name    is    Master 

Bongrace  : 

I  have  dwelled  with  him  a  long  space; 
And  I  am  Jenkin  Careaway  his  page — 

Jack.     What,  ye  drunken  knave,  begin  you 

to  rage  ! 
Take  that:  art  thou  Master  Bongrace 's  page? 

[Strikes  him. 

Careaway.     It  I  be  not,  I  have  made  a  very 

good  voyage —  [I  ? 

Jack.     Darest  thou  to  my  face  say  thou  art 

Careaway.     I  would  it  were  true  and  no  lie; 

For  then  thou  shouldest  smart,  and  I  should 

Where  as  now  I  do  all  the  blows  get.         [bet, 

Jack.     And  is  Master  Bongrace  thy  master, 

doest  you  then  say?  [once  this  day — 

Careaway.     I  woll  swear  on  a  book,  he  was 

Jack.     And   for   that   thou   shalt   somewhat 

have,  [knave, 

Because   thou   presumest,   like   a   saucy   lying 

To  say  my  master  is  thine.     Who  is  thy  master 

now?  [Strikes  him  again. 

Careaway.     By    my    troth,    sir,    whosoever 

please  you  : 

I  am  your  own,  for  you  beat  me  so, 
As  no  man  but  my  master  should  do. 
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Jack.     I  woll  handle  thee  better,  if  fault  be 

not  in  fist —        [Prepares  to  strike  him. 

Careaway.     Help !    save    my    life,    masters, 

for  the  passion  of  Christ! —  [and  roar? — 

Jack.     Why,  thou  lousy  thief,  dost  thou  cry 

Careaway.     No,    faith,    I   woll   not  cry   one 

Save  my  life,  help,  or  I  am  slain —  [whit  more  : 

Jack.     Yea,    dost   thou   make  a   rumouring 

yet  again? 
Did  not  I  bid  thee  hold  thy  peace? — 

Careaway.     In   faith,   now   I   leave  crying : 

now  I  cease  :  help,  help  ! 
Jack.     Who  is  thy  master? 
Careaway.     Master  Bongrace — 
Jack.     I  woll  make  thee  change  that  song, 

ere  we  pass  this  place ; 

For  he  is  my  master,  and  again  to  thee  I  say, 
That  I  am  his  Jenkin  Careaway. 
Who  art  thou?  now  tell  me  plain,     [certain — 
Careaway.     Nobody  but  whom  please  you, 
Jack.     Thou  saidest  even  now  thy  name  was 
Careaway  ?  [giveness  pray  : 

Careaway.     I   cry  you  mercy,   sir,  and  for- 
I  said  amiss,  because  it  was  so  to-day ; 
And  thought  it  should  have  continued  alway, 
Like  a  fool  as  I  am  and  a  drunken  knave. 
But  in  faith,  sir,  ye  see  all  the  wit  I  have, 
Therefore  I  beseech  you  do  me  no  more  blame, 
But  give  me  a  new  master  and  another  name. 
For  it  would  grieve  my  heart,  so  help  me  God, 
To  run  about  the  streets  like  a  masterless  nod. 
Jack.     I  am  he  that  thou  saidest  thou  were, 
And    Master    Bongrace    is    my    master,    that 
dwelleth  here ;  [fail. 

Thou  art  no  point,  Careaway ;  thy  wits  do  thee 

c  2 
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Careaway.    Yea,  marry,  sir,  you  have  beaten 

them  down  into  my  tail; 
But,  sir,  might  I  be  bold  to  say  one  thing 
Without  any  blows  and  without  any  beating? 

Jack.     Truce  for  a  while;  say  on  what  thee 
lust:  [your  word  trust? 

Careaway.     May  a  man  to  your  honesty  by 

I  pray  you  swear  by  the  mass  you  woll  do  me 

no  ill—  [will— 

Jack.     By  my  faith,  I  promise  pardon  thee  I 

Careaway.  What,  and  you  keep  no  promise? 

Jack.     Then  upon  Careaway        [thee  to-day. 
I  pray  God  light  as  much  or  more  as  hath  on 

Careaway.     Now  dare  I  speak,   so  mote   I 
the,  [of  me 

Master  Bongrace  is  my  master,  and  the  name 
Is  Jenkin  Careaway  ! 

Jack.     What,  sayest  thou  so? 

Careaway.     And  if  thou  wilt  strike  me,  and 

break  thy  promise,  do, 
And  beat  on  me,  till  I  stink,  and  till  I  die; 
And  yet  woll  I  still  say  that  I  am  I  !  [is  mad — 

Jack.     This    Bedlam    knave   without    doubt 

Careaway.     No,  by  God,  for  all  that  I  am 

a  wise  lad, 

And  can  call  to  remembrance  every  thing 
That  I  did  this  day  sith  my  uprising ; 
For  went  not  I  with  my  master  to-day 
Early  in  the  morning  to  the  tennis-play? 
At  noon,  while  my  master  at  his  dinner  sat, 
Played  not  I  at  dice  at  the  gentleman's  gate? 
Did  not  I  wait  on  my  master  to  supper-ward  ? 
And  I  think  I  was  not  changed  the  way  home- 
Or  else,  i£  thou  think  I  lie,  [ward  ! 

Ask  in  the  street  of  them  that  I  came  by ; 
And  sith  that  I  came  hither  into  your  presence, 
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What  man  living  could  carry  me  hence? 
I  remember  I  was  sent  to  fetch  my  mistress, 
And  what  I  devised  to  save  me  harmless; 
Do  not  I  speak  now?  [is]  not  this  my  hand? 
Be  not  these  my  feet  that  on  this  ground  stand  ? 
Did  not  this  other  knave  here  knock  me  about 

the  head? 

And  beat  me,  till  I  was  almost  dead? 
How  may  it  then  be,  that  he  should  be  I  ? 
Or  I  not  myself? — it  is  a  shameful  lie. 
i  woll  home  to  our  house,  whosoever  say  nay, 
For  surely  my  name  is  Jenkin  Careaway. 

Jack.     I  woll  make  thee  say  otherwise,  ere 
we  depart,  if  we  can —  [no  man, 

Careaway.     Nay  that  woll  I  not  in  faith  for 
Except  thou  tell  me  what  thou  hast  done 
Ever  sith  five  of  the  clock  this  afternoon  : 
Rehearse  me  all  that  without  any  lie, 
And  then  I  woll  confess  that  thou  art  I. 

Jack.     When  my  master  came  to  the  gentle 
man's  place, 

He  commanded  me  to  run  home  a  great  pace, 
To  fet  thither  my  mistress ;  and  by  the  way 
I  did  a  good  while  at  the  bucklers  play ; 
Then  came  I  by  a  wife,  that  did  costards  sell, 
And  cast  down  her  basket  fair  and  well, 
And  gathered  as  many  as  I  could  get, 
And  put  them  in  my  sleeve :  here  they  be  yet ! 

Careaway.     How  the  devil  should  they  come 

there, 

For  I  did  them  all  in  my  own  sleeve  bear? 
He  lieth  not  a  word  in  all  this, 
Nor  doth  in  any  one  point  miss. 
For  ought  I  see  yet  between  earnest  and  game 
I  must  go  seek  me  another  name;     [is  behind, 
But  thou  mightest  see  all  this  :  tell  the  rest  that 
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And  there  I  know  I  shall  thee  a  liar  find,  [way, 

Jack.     I    ran   thence   homeward   a   contrary 
And  whether  I  stopped  there  or  nay, 
I  could  tell,  if  me  lusteth,  a  good  token ; 
But  it  may  not  very  well  be  spoken. 

Careaway.     Now,  may  I   pray  thee,   let  no 

man  that  hear, 
But  tell  it  me  privily  in  mine  ear. 

Jack.     Ay,  thou  lost  all  thy  money  at  dice, 

Christ  give  it  his  curse,          [man's  purse  ! 

Well  and  truly  picked  before  out  of  another 

Careaway.      God's    body,    whoreson    thief, 

who  told  thee  that  same  ?  [shame  ! 

Some   cunning   devil   is   within   thee,    pain   of 

In  nomine  patris,  God  and  our  blessed  lady, 

Now  and  evermore  save  me  from  thy  company  ! 

Jack.     How  now,  art  thou  Careaway  or  not? 

Careaway.     By  the  Lord,  I  doubt,  but  sayest 
thou  nay  to  that?  [my  name. 

Jack.     Yea,  marry,  I  tell  thee,  Careaway  is 

Careaway.  And,  by  these  ten  bones,  mine 
Or  else  tell  me,  if  I  be  not  he,  [is  the  same ! 
What  my  name  from  henceforth  shall  be? 

Jack.     By  my  faith,  the  same  that  it  was 
When  I  lust  to  be  Careaway  no  more :  [before, 
Look  well  upon  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  as  now, 
That  I  am  Jenkin  Careaway,  and  not  thou  : 
Look  well  upon  me,  and  by  every  thing 
Thou  shalt  well  know  that  I  am  not  lesing. 

Careaway.     I  see  it  is  so  without  any  doubt ; 
But  how  the  devil  came  it  about? 
Whoso  in  England  looketh  on  him  steadily, 
Shall  perceive  plainly  that  he  is  I  : 
I  have  seen  myself  a  thousand  times  in  a  glass ; 
But  so  like  myself,  as  he  is,  never  was ;  [gear ; 
He  hath  in  every  point  my  clothing  and  my 
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My  head,  my  cap,  my  shirt,  and  netted  hair, 
And  of  the  same  colour :  my  eyes,  nose,  and 

lips; 

My  cheeks,  chin,  neck,  feet,  legs,  and  hips  : 
Of  the  same  stature,  and  height,  and  age  : 
And  is  in  every  point  Master  Bongrace  page, 
That  if  he  have  a  hole  in  his  tail, 
He  is  even  I  mine  own  self  without  any  fail ! 
And  yet  when  I  remember,  I  wot  not  how, 
The    same    man    that    I    have    ever   been    me 

thinketh  I  am  now  :  [wits  I  have  : 

I  know  my  master  and  his  house,  and  my  five 
Why    then    should    I    give    credence    to    this 

foolish  knave,  [mock? 

That   nothing    intendeth    but    me   delude   and 
For  whom  should  I  fear  at  my  master's  gate 

to  knock?  [game? 

Jack.     Thinkest  thou  I  have  said  all  this  in 

Go,  or  I' shall  send  thee  hence  in  the  devil's 

name !  [slave, 

Avoid,  thou  lousy  lurden  and  precious  stinking 
That  neither  thy  name  knowest  nor  canst  any 

master  have  !  [a  peck, 

Wine-shaken  pillory-peeper,  of  lice  not  without 
Hence,  or  by  Gods  precious,  I  shall  break  thy 

neck  !  [heartily  take  the  pain, 

Careaway.  Then,  master,  I  beseech  you 
If  I  be  found  in  any  place,  to  bring  me  to  me 
Now  is  not  this  a  wonderful  case,  [again. 

That  no  man  shall  lese  himself  so  in  any  place? 
Have  any  of  you  heard  of  such  a  thing  hereto 
fore?  [any  more. 
No,  nor  never  shall,  I  daresay,  from  henceforth 
Jack  [aside].     While  he  museth  and  judgeth 

himself  upon, 
I  will  steal  away  for  a  while,  and  let  him  alone. 
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[Exit  Jack  Juggler. 
Careaway.     Good  Lord  of  heaven,  where  did 

I  myself  leave?  [reave? 

Or  who  did  me  of  my  name  by  the  way  be- 
For  I  am  sure  of  this  in  my  mind, 
That  I  did  in  no  place  leave  myself  behind. 
If  I  had  my  name  played  away  at  dice, 
Or  had  sold  myself  to  any  man  at  a  price, 
Or  had  made  a  fray,  and  had  lost  it  in  fighting, 
Or  it  had  been  stolen  from  me  sleeping, 
It  had  been  a  matter,  and  I  would  have  kept 

patience  ;  [open  negligence. 

But  it  spiteth  my  heart  to  have  lost  it  by  such 
Ah,  thou  whoreson,  drowsy,  drunken  sot  ! 
It  were  an  alms-deed  to  walk  thy  coat, 
And  I  shrew  him  that  would  for  thee  be  sorry, 
To  see  thee  well  curried  by  and  by  ; 
And,  by  Christ,  if  any  man  would  it  do, 
I  myself  would  help  thereto. 
For  a  man  may  see,  thou  whoreson  goose, 
Thou  wouldest  lese  thine  arse,  if  it  were  loose  ! 
Albeit  1  would  never  the  deed  believe, 
But  that  the  thing  itself  doth  show  and  preve 
There  was  never  ape  so  like  unto  an  ape, 
As  he  is  to  me  in  feature  and  shape; 
But  what  woll  my  master  say,  trow  ye, 
When  he  shall  this  gear  hear  and  see?       [me? 
Will  he  know  me,  think  you,  when  he  shall  see 
If  he  do  not,  another  woll  as  good  as  he. 
But  where  is  that  other  I?  whither  is  he  gone? 
To  my  master,  by  Cock's  precious  passion  : 
Either  to  put  me  out  of  my  place, 
Or  to  accuse  me  to  my  master  Bongrace  ! 
But  I  woll  after,  as  fast  as  I  can  flee  : 
I  trust  to  be  there  as  soon  as  he. 
That  if  my  master  be  not  ready  home  to  come, 
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I  woll  be  here  again  as  fast  as  I  can  run. 
In  any  wise  to  speak  with  my  mistress,     [Exit. 
Or  else  I  shall  never  escape  hanging  doubtless. 
Dame    Coy    [enters].     I    shall    not    sup   this 

night,  full  well  I  see ; 
For  as  yet  nobody  cometh  for  to  fet  me. 
But  good  enough,  let  me  alone : 
I  woll  be  even  with  them  every-chone. 
I  say  nothing,  but  I  think  somewhat,  i-wis  : 
Some  there  be  that  shall  hear  of  this  !       [cast, 
Of  all  unkind  and  churlish  husbands  this  is  the 
To  let  their  wives  sit  at  home  and  fast ; 
While  they  be  forth,  and  make  good  cheer : 
Pastime  and  sport,  as  now  he  doth  there. 
But  if  I  were  a  wise  woman,  as  I  am  a  mome, 
I  should  make  myself  as  good  cheer  at  home. 
But  if  he  have  thus  unkindly  served  me, 
I  woll  not  forget  it  this  months  three; 
And  if  I  wist  the  fault  were  in  him,   I  pray 

God  I  be  dead,  [bed, 

But  he  should  have  such  a  curry,  ere  he  went  to 
As  he  never  had  before  in  all  his  life, 
Nor  any  man  else  have  had  of  his  wife  !  [sort, 
I  would  rate  him  and  shake  him  after  such  a 
As  should  be  to  him  a  corrosive  full  little  to  his 

comfort ! 
Alison  T.-and-Go  [enters].     If  I  may  be  so 

bold,  by  your  mistress-ship's  license, 
As  to  speak  and  show  my  mind  and  sentence, 
I  think  of  this  you  may  the  boy  thank ;  [prank, 
For  I  know  that  he  playeth  you  many  a  like 
And  that  would  you  say,  if  you  knew  as  much 

as  we, 

That  his  daily  conversation  and  behaviour  see ; 
For  if  you  command  him  to  go  speak  with  some 
It  is  an  hour,  ere  he  woll  be  gone;  [one, 

Then  woll  he  run  forth,  and  play  in  the  street, 
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And  come  again,  and  say  that  he  cannot  with 

him  meet.  [play  : 

Dame   Coy.     Nay,   nay,   it   is   his   master's 
He  serveth  me  so  almost  every  third  day ;  [joy, 
But  I  woll  be  even  with  him,  as  God  give  me 
And  yet  the  fault  may  be  in  the  boy — 
As  ungracious  a  graft,  so  mot  I  thrive, 
As  any  goeth  on  God's  ground  alive ! 

Careaway  [entering].    My  wit  is  breeched  in 

such  a  brake, 

That  I  cannot  devise  what  way  is  best  to  take. 
I  was  almost  as  far  as  my  master  is ; 
But  then  I  began  to  remember  this, 
And  to  cast  the  worst,  as  one  in  fear : 
If  he  chance  to  see  me  and  keep  me  there, 
Till    he   come    himself,    and    speak    with    my 

mistress, 

Then  am  I  like  to  be  in  shrewd  distress  : 
Yet  were   I   better,   thought   I,   to  turn  home 
And  first  speak  with  her,  certain —         [again, 
Cock's  body,  yonder  she  standeth  at  the  door  ! 
Now  is  it  worse  than  it  was  before.         [sight ; 
Would   Christ   I   could   get  again   out   of  her 
For  I  see  by  her  look  she  is  disposed  to  fight. 
By  the  Lord,  she  hath  there  an  angry  shrew's 

look—  [hook ! 

Dame  Coy.    Lo,  yonder  cometh  that  unhappy 
Careaway.     God  save  me,  mistress,  do  you 

know  me  well?  [I  shall  thee  tell. 

Dame  Coy.     Come  near  hither  unto  me,  and 
Why,  thou  naughty  villain,  is  that  thy  guise, 
To  jest  with  thy  mistress  in  such  wise? 
Take  that  to  begin  with,  and  God  before  ! 
When   thy   master   cometh   home,    thou    shalt 

have  more : 

For  he  told  me,  when  he  forth  went,       [tinent 
That  thou  shouldest  come  back  again  incon^ 
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To  bring  me  to  supper  where  he  now  is, 
And  thou  hast  played  by  the  way,   and  they 

have  done  by  this. 

But  no  force  I  shall,  thou  mayest  trust  me, 
Teach  all  naughty  knaves  to  beware  by  thee. 
Careaway.     Forsooth,  mistress,   if  ye  knew 

as  much  as  I, 

Ye  would  not  be  with  me  half  so  angry ; 
For  the  fault  is  neither  in  my  master,  nor  in 

me,  nor  you, 

But  in  another  knave  that  was  here  even  now, 
And  his  name  was  Jenkin  Careaway — 

Dame   Coy.     What,   I   see  my  man   is  dis 
posed  to  play  !  [vow  ! 
I  ween  he  be  drunken  or  mad,  I  make  God  a 
Careaway.     Nay,   I   have  been   made  sober 

and  tame,  I,  now  : — • 

I  was  never  so  handled  before  in  all  my  life : 
I  would  every  man  in  England  had  so  beaten 

his  wife  ! 

I  have  forgotten  with  tousing  by  the  hair, 
What  I  devised  to  say  a  little  ere. 

Dame    Coy.     Have    I    lost    my   supper    this 

night  through  thy  negligence? 
Careaway.      Nay    then    were     I    a    knave, 

mistress,  saving  your  reverence. 
Dame  Coy.     Why,   I  am  sure  that  by  this 
time  it  is  done —  [hour  agone — 

Careaway.     Yea,    that   it   is   more   than   an 
Dame  Coy.     And  was  not  thou  sent  to  fetch 
me  thither? —  [hither, 

Careaway.     Yea,  and  had  come  right  quickly 
But  that  by  the  way  I  had  a  great  fall, 
And  my  name,  body,  shape,  legs,  and  all : 
And  met  with  one,  that  from  me  did  it  steal ; 
But,  by  God,  he  and  I  some  blows  did  deal ! 
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I  would  he  were  now  before  your  gate,     [pate. 

For  you  would  pummel  him  jollily  about  the 

Dame  Coy.     Truly  this  wage-pasty  is  either 

drunken  or  mad.  [wrong  as  I  had ; 

Careaway.     Never    man    suffered    so    much 
But,  mistress,  I  should  say  a  thing  to  you  : 
Tarry,  it  woll  come  to  my  remembrance  even 

now 

I  must  needs  use  a  substantial  premeditation ; 
For  the  matter  lieth  greatly  me  upon. 
I  beseech  your  mistress-ship  of  pardon  and  for 
giveness,  [rude  dulness  : 
Desiring  you  to  impute  it  to  my  simple  and 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  had  thought  to  have 
And  am  thereof  full  ill-afraid;  [said 
But  when  I  lost  myself,  I  knew  very  well, 
I  lost  also  that  I  should  you  tell. 

Dame  Coy.     Why,    thou    wretched    villain, 

doest  thou  me  scorn  and  mock, 
To  make  me  to  these  folk  a  laughing-stock? 
Ere  thou  go  out  of  my  hands,  thou  shalt  have 

something ; 
And  I  woll  reckon  better  in  the  morning. 

Careaway.     And  if  you  beat  me,   mistress, 

avise  you; 

For  I  am  none  of  your  servants  now. 
That  other  I  is  now  your  page, 
And  I  am  no  longer  in  your  bondage. 

Dame  Coy.     Now  walk,  precious  thief,  get 

thee  out  of  my  sight !  [more  this  night : 
And  I  charge  thee  come  in  my  presence  no 
Get  thee  hence,  and  wait  on  thy  master  at 

once.     [Exit.]       [handling  for  the  nonce: 

Careaway  [to  audience].     Marry,  sir,  this  is 

I  would  I  had  been  hanged,  before  that  I  was 

I  was  never  this  canvassed  and  tossed  :  [lost ; 
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That  if  my  master,  on  his  part  also, 
Handle  me,  as  my  mistress  and  the  other  I  do, 
I  shall  surely  be  killed  between  them  three, 
And  all  the  devils  in  hell  shall  not  save  me. 
But  yet,  if  the  other  I  might  have  with  me  part, 
All  this  would  never  grieve  my  heart. 

[Exit.     Enter  Jack  Juggler. 
Jack.     How  say  you,   masters,   I   pray  you 
Have  not  I  requited  my  merchant  well?       [tell, 
Have  not  I  handled  him  after  a  good  sort? 
Had  it  not  been  pity  to  have  lost  this  sport? 
Anon  his  master,  on  his  behalf, 
You  shall  see  how  he  woll  handle  the  calf ! 
If  he  throughly  angered  be, 
He  woll  make  him  smart,  so  mot  I  the. 
I  would  not  for  a  price  of  a  new  pair  of  shone, 
That  any  part  of  this  had  been  undone ; 
But  now  I  have  revenged  my  quarrel, 
I  woll  go  do  off  this  mine  apparel, 
And  now  let  Careaway  be  Careaway  again ; 
I  have  done  with  that  name  now,  certain  [weed 
Except  peraventure  I  shall  take  the  self-same 
Some  other  time  again  for  a  like  cause  and 
need. 

[Exit.     Enter  Bongrace  and  Careaway. 
Bongrace.     Why,  then,  darest  thou  to  pre 
sume  to  tell  me, 

That  I  know  is  no  wise  possible  for  to  be? 
Careaway.     Now,   by   my   truth,    master,    I 

have  told  you  no  lie; 
And  all  these  folks  knoweth  as  well  as  I, 
I  had  no  sooner  knocked  at  the  gate, 
But  straightway  he  had  me  by  the  pate; 
Therefore,  if  you  beat  me,  till  I  fart  and  shit 
You  shall  not  cause  me  for  any  pain;      [again, 
But  I  woll  affirm,  as  I  said  before, 
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That  when  I  came  near,  another  stood  at  the 
door. 

Bongrace.      Why,     thou     naughty     villain, 

darest  thou  affirm  to  me  [be? 

That  which  was  never  seen  nor  hereafter  shall 

That  one  man  may  have  two  bodies  and  two 

faces,  [places? 

And  that  one  man  at  one  time  may  be  in  two 

Tell  me,  drankest  thou  anywhere  by  the  way  ? 

Careaivay.     I  shrew  me,  if  I  drank  any  more 

than  twice  to-day. 

Till  I  met  even  now  with  that  other  I, 
And  with  him  I  supped  and  drank  truly ; 
But  as  for  you,  if  you  gave  me  drink  and  meat, 
As  oftentimes  as  you  do  me  beat, 
I  were  the  best-fed  page  in  all  this  city. 
But,  as  touching  that,  you  have  on  me  no  pity, 
And  not  only  I,  but  all  that  do  you  serve, 
For  meat  and  drink  may  rather  starve. 

Bongrace.  What,  you  saucy  malapert  knave, 
Begin  you  with  your  master  to  prate  and  rave? 
Your  tongue  is  liberal  and  all  out  of  frame  : 
I  must  needs  conjure  it,  and  make  it  tame. 
Where  is  that  other  Careaway  that  thou  said 
was  here?  [I  wot  ne'er? 

Careaway.     Now,   by   my  Christendom,   sir, 

Bongrace.     Why,  canst  thou  find  no  man  to 
mock  but  me?  [the, 

Careaway.    I  mock  you  not,  master,  so  mot  I 
Every  word  was  true  that  I  you  told.         [old. 

Bongrace.  Nay  I  know  toys  and  pranks  of 
And  now  thou  art  not  satisfied  nor  content, 
Without  regard  of  my  biddings  and  command 
ment,  [and  negligent, 
To  have  played  by  the  way  as  a  lewd  knave 
When  I  thee  on  my  message  home  sent, 
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But    also   wouldest    willingly   me   delude    and 

mock, 

And   make   me   to   all   wise   men   a   laughing 
stock  : 

Showing  me  such  things  as  in  no  wise  be  may, 
To  the  intent  thy  lewdness  may  turn  to  jest 
and  play ;  [again, 

Therefore  if  thou  speak  any  such  thing  to  me 
I  promise  it  shall  be  unto  thy  pain. 

Careaway.     Lo,  is  not  he  in  miserable  case, 
That  serveth  such  a  master  in  any  place? 
That  with  force  woll  compel  him  that  thing  to 
deny,  [eye? 

That  he  knoweth  true,  and  hath  seen  with  his 
Bongrace.     Was  it  not,  trowest  thou,  thine 
own  shadow  ?  [beaten  me  so  ! 

Careaway.      My   shadow   could   never   have 
Bongrace.     Why,    by   what   reason   possible 
may  such  a  thing  be?          [more  than  ye; 
Careaway.     Nay,  I  marvel  and  wonder  at  it 
And  at  the  first  it  did  me  curstly  meve 
Nor  I  would  mine  own  eyes  in  no  wise  believe, 
Until  that  other  I  beat  me  so,  [or  no. 

That  he  made  me  believe  it,  whether  I  would 
And  if  he  had  yourself  now  within  his  reach, 
He  would  make  you  say  so  too,  or  else  beshit 
your  breech.  [lay, 

Bongrace.    I  durst  a  good  meed  and  a  wager 
That  thou^layest  down  and  slepst  by  the  way, 
And  dreamed  all  this,  that  thou  hast  me  told. 
Careaway.     Nay,  there  you  lie,  master,  if  I 

might  be  so  bold ; 
But  we  rise  so  early  that,  if  I  had, 
I  had  done  well,  and  a  wise  lad. 
Yet,  master,  I  would  you  understood, 
That  I  have  always  been  trusty  and  good, 
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And  fly  as  fast  as  a  bear  in  a  cage, 
Whensoever  you  send  me  in  your  message; 
In  faith,  as  for  this  that  I  have  told  you, 
I  saw  and  felt  it  as  waking  as  I  am  now  : 
For  I  had  no  sooner  knocked  at  the  gate, 
But  the  other-I  knave  had  me  by  the  pate ; 
And  I  durst  to  you  on  a  book  swear, 
That  he  had  been  watching  for  me  there, 
Long  ere  I  came,  hidden  in  some  privy  place, 
Even  for  the  nonce  to  have  me  by  the  face. 
Bongrace.     Why,    then,    thou    spakest    not 

with  my  wife?  [my  life, 

Careaway.     No,  that  I  did  not,  master,  by 
Until  that  other  I  was  gone, 
And  then  my  mistress  sent  me  after  anon, 
To  wait  on  you  home  in  the  devil's  name : 
I  ween  the  devil  never  so  beat  his  dame ! 
Bongrace.     And   where   became   that   other 

Careaway  ?  [say ; 

Careaway.     By  mine  honesty,  sir,  I  cannot 

But  I  warrant  he  is  now  not  far  hence ;  [pence. 

He   is   here   among   this   company,    for   forty 

Bongrace.     Hence,  at  once  seek  and  smell 

him  out; 

I  shall  rap  thee  on  the  lying  knave's  snout; 
I  woll  not  be  deluded  with  such  a  glossing  lie, 
Nor  give  credence,  till  I  see  it  with  my  own 

eye.  [ship's  favour, 

Careaway.  Truly,  good  sir,  by  your  master- 
I  cannot  well  find  a  knave  by  the  savour ;  [he  : 
Many  here  smell  strong,  but  none  so  rank  as 
A  stronger-scented  knave  than  he  was  cannot 
But,  sir,  if  he  be  haply  found  anon,  [be. 

What  amends  shall  I  have  for  that  you  have 

me  done?  [his  coat. 

Bongrace.     If  he  may  be  found,  I  shall  walk 
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Careaway.     Yea,  for  our  lady's  sake,  sir,  I 

beseech  you  spare  him  not, 
For  it  is  some  false  knave  withouten  doubt. 
I  had  rather  than  forty  pence  we  could  find  him 
For,  if  a  man  may  believe  a  glass,  [out ; 

Even  my  very  own  self  it  was. 
And  here  he  was  but  even  right  now, 
And  stepped  away  suddenly,  I  wot  not  how. 
Of  such  another  thing  I  have  neither  heard  ne 
By  our  blessed  lady,  heaven  queen  !         [seen, 

Bongrace.     Plainly  it  was  thy  shadow,  that 

thou  didst  see ;  [be. 

For,  in  faith,  the  other  thing  is  not  possible  to 

Careaway.     Yes,  in  good  faith,  sir,  by  your 

leave, 

I  know  it  was  I  by  my  apples  in  my  sleeve, 
And  speaketh  as  like  me  as  ever  you  heard  : 
Such  hair,  such  a  cap,  such  hose  and  coat, 
And  in  everything  as  just  as  fourpence  to  a 

groat. 

That  if  he  were  here,  you  should  well  see, 
That  you  could  not  discern  nor  know  him  from 

me; 

For  think  you,  that  I  do  not  myself  know? 
I  am  not  so  foolish  a  knave,  I  trow. 
Let  who  woll  look  him  by  and  by, 
And  he  woll  depose  upon  a  book  that  he  is  I ; 
And  I  dare  well  say  you  woll  say  the  same; 
For  he  called  himself  by  my  own  name. 
And  he  told  me  all  that  I  have  done, 
Sith  five  of  the  clock  this  afternoon, 
He  could  tell  when  you  were  to  supper  set 
[When]  you  send  me  home  my  mistress  to  fet, 
And  showed  me  all  things  that  I  did  by  the 

Bongrace.     What  was  that?  [way — 

Careaway.     How  I  did  at  the  bucklers  play ; 

A.  p.  HI.  D 
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And  when  I  scattered  a  basket  of  apples  from 
And  gathered  them  into  my  sleeve  all,  [a  stall, 
And  how  I  played  after  that  also — 

Bongrace.     Thou  shalt  have,  boy,  therefore, 

so  mote  I  go ; 

Is  that  the  guise  of  a  trusty  page,  [message? 
To  play,  when  he  is  sent  on  his  master's 

Dame  Coy  [who  has  entered].     Lay  on  and 

spare  not,  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
Joll  his  head  to  a  post,  and  favour  your  fist ! 
Now  for  my  sake,  sweet-heart,  spare  and  favour 

your  hand, 
And  lay  him  about  the  ribs  with  this  wand. 

Careaway.     Now  mercy  that   I   ask  of  you 

both  twain : 

Save  my  life,  and  let  me  not  be  slain. 
I  have  had  beating  enough  for  one  day  : 
That  a  mischief  take  the  other-me  Careaway  ! 
That  if  ever  he  come  to  my  hands  again, 
I-wis  it  shall  be  to  his  pain. 
But  I  marvel  greatly,  by  our  Lord  Jesus, 
How  he-I  escaped,  I-me  beat  me  thus. 
And  is  not  he-I  an  unkind  knave, 
That  woll  no  more  pity  on  myself  have? 
Here  may  you  see  evidently,  i-wis, 
That  in  him-me  no  drop  of  honesty  is.     [knave 
Now   a   vengeance   light   on    such   a   churlish 
That  no  more  love  toward  myself  have  ! 

Dame  Coy.     I  knew  very,  sweet-heart,  and 

said  right  now, 
That  no  fault  thereof  should  be  in  you. 

Bongrace.    No,  truly,  good  bedfellow,  I  were 

then  much  unkind, 
If  you  at  any  time  should  be  out  of  my  mind. 

Dame  Coy.     Surely,  I  have  of  you  a  great 
treasure, 
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For  you  do  all  things  which  may  be  to  my 

pleasure. 
Bongrace.      I    am    sorry    that    your   chance 

hath  now  been  so  ill :  [fill ; 

I  would  gladly  been  unsupped,  so  you  had  your 
But  go  we  in,  pigsnie,  that  you  may  sup;  [up; 
You  have  cause  now  to  thank  this  same  hang- 
For  had  not  he  been,  you  had  fared  very  well. 
Dame    Coy.     I    bequeath    him    with    a    hot 

vengeance  to  the  devil  of  hell,  [rood, 

And  heartily  I  beseech  him  that  hanged  on  the 
That  he  never  eat  nor  drink  that  may  do  him 

good,  [charity ! 

And  that  he  die  a  shameful  death,  saving  my 
Careaway.     I  pray  God  send  him  such  pros 
perity, 

That  hath  caused  me  to  have  all  this  business. 
But    yet,    sirs,    you    see    the    charity    of    my 

mistress  : 

She  liveth  after  a  wonderful  charitable  fashion ; 
For  I  assure  you  she  is  always  in  this  passion, 
And  scarcely  one  day  throughout  the  whole 
She  woll  wish  any  man  better  cheer,  [year 

And  some  time,  if  she  well-angered  be, 
I  pray  God  (woll  she  say)  the  house  may  sink 

under  me  ! 

But,  masters,  if  you  happen  to  see  that  other  I, 
As  that  you  shall,  it  is  not  very  likely,       [look, 
Nor  I  woll  not  desire  you  for  him  purposely  to 
For  it  is  an  uncomparable  unhappy  hook ; 
And  if  it  be  I,  you  might  happen  to  seek, 
And  not  find  me  out  in  an  whole  week. 
For  when  I  was  wont  to  run  away,     [or  tway  : 
I  used  not  to  come  again  in  less  than  a  month 
Howbeit,  for  all  this  I  think  it  be  not  I ; 
For,  to  show  the  matter  indeed  truly, 

D    2 
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I  never  use  to  run  away  in  winter  nor  in  vere, 
But  always  in  such  time  and  season  of  the  year, 
When  honey  lieth  in  the  hives  of  bees, 
And  all  manner  fruit  falleth  from  the  trees  : 
As  apples,  nuts,  pears,  and  plums  also,     [two 
Whereby  a  boy  may  live  abroad  a  month  or 
This  cast  do  I  use,  I  woll  not  with  you  feign ; 
Therefore  I  wonder  if  he  be  I,  certain,  [chance, 
But,  and  if  he  be,  and  you  meet  me  abroad  by 
Send  me  home  to  my  master  with  a  vengeance  ! 
And  show  him,  if  he  come  not  here  to-morrow 

night, 

I  woll  never  receive  him  again,  if  I  might ; 
And  in  the  meantime  I  woll  give  him  a  groat, 
That  woll  well  and  thriftily  walk  his  coat; 
For  a  more  ungracious  knave  is  not  even  now 
Between  this  place  and  Calicow. 
Nor  a  more  frantic-mad  knave  in  Bedlam, 
Nor  a  more  fool  hence  to  Jerusalem. 
That  if  to  come  again  percase  he  shall  refuse, 
I  woll  continue  as  I  am,  and  let  him  choose; 
And  but  he  come  the  sooner,  by  our  lady  bright, 
He  shall  lie  without  the  doors  all  night,    [bed, 
For  I  woll  shit  up  the  gate,  and  get  me  to- 
For  I  promise  you  I  have  a  very  giddy  head. 
I  need  no  supper  for  this  night, 
Nor  would  eat  no  meat,  though  I  might; 
And  for  you  also,  master,  I  think  it  best 
You  go  to  bed,  and  take  your  rest.  [been, 

For  who  of  you  had  been  handled  as  I  have 
Would  not  be  long  out  of  his  bed,  I  ween ; 
No  more  woll  I,  but  steal  out  of  sight : 
I  pray  God  give  you  all  good  night ! 
And  send  you  better  hap  and  fortune,       [done. 
Than   to   lese   yourself   homeward   as    I   have 

[Exit  Careaway. 
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Somewhat  it  was,  saith  the  proverb  old, 
That  the  cat  winked  when  her  eye  was  out, 
That  is  to  say,  no  tale  can  be  told,  [out 

But  that  some  English  may  be  picked  thereof 
If  so  to  search  the  Latin  and  ground  of  it  men 

will  go  about, 
As  this  trifling  interlude  that  before  you  hath 

been  rehearsed, 
May   signify  some  further  meaning,   if   it   be 

well  searched. 

Such  is  the  fashion  of  the  world  now-a-days, 

That  the  simple  innocents  are  deluded, 

And  an  hundred  thousand  divers  ways 

By  subtle  and  crafty  means  shamefully  abused, 

And  by  strength,  force,  and  violence  ofttimes 

compelled  [cheese 

To  believe  and  say  the  moon  is  made  of  a  green 
Or  else  have  great  harm,  and  percase  their  life 

lese. 

And  an  old  saying  it  is,  that  most  times  might, 

Force,  strength,  power,  and  colourable  sub 
tlety  [right, 

Doth    oppress,    debar,    overcome,    and    defeat 

Though  the  cause  stand  never  so  greatly 
against  equity, 

And  the  truth  thereof  be  knowen  for  never  so 
perfit  certainty  : 

Yea,  and  the  poor  simple  innocent  that  hath 
had  wrong  and  injury, 

Must  call  the  other  his  good  master  for  show 
ing  him  such  mercy. 

And  as  it  is  daily  seen,  for  fear  of  further  dis- 
profit, 
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He  must  that  man  his  best  friend  and  master 

call, 

Of  whom  he  never  received  any  manner  benefit, 
And  at  whose  hand  he  never  han  any  good  at 

all; 
And  must  grant,  affirm,  or  deny,  whatsoever  he 

shall, 
He  must  say  the  crow  is  white,  if  he  be  so 

commanded,  [changed. 

Yea,  and  that  he  himself  is  into  another  body 

He  must  say  he  did  amiss,  though  he  never  did 

offend ;  [trespass, 

He   must   ask   forgiveness,    where   he   did   no 

Or  else  be  in  trouble,  care,  and  misery  without 

end,  [grace ; 

And   be  cast  in   some  arrearage  without   any 

And  that  thing  he  saw  done  before  his  own  face 

He  must  by  compulsion  stiffly  deny, 

And   for   fear,    whether   he   woll   or   not,    say 

tongue,  you  lie ! 

And  in  every  faculty  this  thing  is  put  in  ure, 
And  is  so  universal  that  I  need  no  one  to  name, 
And,  as  I  fear,  is  like  evermore  to  endure; 
For  it  is  in  all  faculties  a  common  sport  and 

game, 
The  weaker  to  say  as  the  stronger  biddeth,  or 

to  have  blame, 
As  a  cunning  sophist  woll  by  argument  bring 

to  pass,  [an  ass. 

That  the  rude  shall  confess,  and  grant  himself 

And  this  is  the  daily  exercise  and  practice  of 
their  schools, 
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And  not  among  them  only,  but  also  among  all 

others  : 
The  stronger  to  compel,  and  make  poor  simple 

fools 
To  say  as  they  command  them  in  all  manner 

matters. 
I  woll  name  none  particular,  but  set  them  all 

together  [me  one 

Without  any  exception ;  for  I  pray  you  show 
Amongst  all  in  the  world  that  seeth  not  such 

fashion. 

He  that  is  stronger  and  more  of  power  and 

might, 

If  he  be  disposed  to  revenge  his  cause, 
Woll  soon  pick  a  quarrel,  be  it  wrong  or  right, 
To  the  inferior  and   weaker  for  a  couple  of 

straws, 
And   woll   against  him   so   extremely   lay   the 

laws, 
That  he  woll  put  him  to  the  worse,  either  by 

false  injury, 
Or  by  some  craft  and  subtlety,  or  else  by  plain 

tyranny. 

As  you  saw  right  now  by  example  plain 
Another  fellow,  being  a  counterfeit  page, 
Brought   the  gentleman's   servant   out   of  his 

brain, 
And  made  him  grant  that  himself  was  fallen  in 

dotage, 

Bearing  himself  in  hand  that  he  did  rage ; 
And  when  he  could  not  bring  that  to  pass  by 

reason, 
He  made  him  grant  it,  and  say  by  compulsion. 
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Therefore  happy  are  they,  that  can  beware 
Into  whose  hands  they  fall  by  any  such  chance ; 
Which  if  they  do,  they  hardly  escape  care, 
Trouble,   misery,   and  woeful  grievance. 
And  thus  I  make  an  end,  committing1  you  to 

His  guidance, 
That  made  and  redeemed  us  all,  and  to  you 

that  be  now  here 
I  pray  God  grant  and  send  many  a  good  new 

year ! 


FINIS. 


Imprinted  at   London   in  Lothbury  by   me  Wyllyam 
Copland. 
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KING    DARIUS 

Here  beginneth  the  worthy  Interlude  of  King  Darius. 
Never  before  Imprinted. 

The    Prolocutor.     Good    people,    hark    and 

give  ear  a  while, 

For  of  this  Interlude  I  will  declare  the  style. 
As   Actors    heretofore   have   thought    it    com 
modious  [discuss, 
The    whole    sum    of    their    matter    before    to 
So  hath  our  Actor  thought  it  necessary 
By  a  Preface  to  declare  this  Comedy. 
To  tell  the  matter  I  will  now  begin. 
A  certain  king  (to  you)  we  shall  bring  in 
Whose  name  was  Darius  (good  and  virtuous), 
Of  nature  also  both  loving  and  courteous. 
This  king  commanded  a  feast  to  be  made 
And  at  that  banquet  many  people  had ; 
These  first  will  I  rehearse  :  Percia  and  Media, 
And  then  Juda,  and  also  Ethiopia. 
These  came  to  the  king's  banquet 
And  took  such  part  as  before  them  was  set; 
With  a  glad  mind  to  that  they  were  consented 
And  after  to  their  own  roofs  returned. 
And  when  the  king  in  council  was  set, 
Two  Lords  commanded  he  to  be  fet, 
As  concerning  matters  of  three  young  men 
Which  briefly  showed  their  fantasy  then ; 
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In  writings  their  meanings  they  did  declare, 
And   to  give  them   to   the   king   they   did   not 
One  wrote  one  thing,  next  the  other,     [spare. 
But  the  third  the  truth  above  all  other. 
You  shall  hear  anon  how  he  is  rewarded 
And  also  for  his  truth  well  contented. 
As  for  the  other  it  goeth  ill  with  them, 
Because  they  dissembled  like  wicked  men. 
Now  the  preface  to  you  I  have  declared, 
And  of  it  also  the  effect  ye  have  heard ; 
Now  silence  I  desire  you  therefore, 
For  the  Vice  is  entering  at  the  door. 

[The   Prologue    goeth    out,    and    Iniquity 

cometh  in. 
Iniquity.     How  now,  my  masters,  how  goeth 

the  world  now? 

I  came  gladly  to  talk  with  you; 
But  soft,  is  there  nobody  here? 
Truly,  I  do  not  like  this  gear; 

I  thought  I  should  have  found  somebody. 

Let  me  look  better  yet,  I  pray  ye; 

I  am  mad  now  to  the  sole  of  my  foot.        [coat. 

And  they  were  here  I  would  lay  them  on  the 

A    whoreson,     knaves,     have    you     thus     me 

Surely,  I  will  break  their  head ;  [mocked  ? 

Come  no  near  it  were  for  you  best ; 

If  you  do,  it  shall  not  be  for  your  rest. 

[Here  entereth  Charity. 
Charity.      Hold     thy    hand,  I       pray     thee 

Of  Charity  be  content,  I  pray  thee.     [heartily ; 
Iniquity.     Thou  wilt  not  fight,  I  dare  say; 

Get  thee  away,  or  I  will  thee  slay. 

Ha,  thou  knave,  who  made  thee  so  bold? 

Thou  lookest  like  [an]  ancient  father  and  a  old ; 

Who  made  thee  come  into  my  dominion? 

Tell  me  one  thing,  how  doth  thy  minion  ? 
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I  think  surely  it  is  a  trim  wench  and  a  feayre. 
How  sayest  thou,  how  likest  thou  this  gear? 

Charity.     Thy    communication    I    like    not, 
Nor  at  all  I  set  not  by  thy  flattery.  [truly ; 

It  is  very  folly  that  thou  dost  say, 
Men  to  trust  in  their  mad  fancies  alway. 
As  for  me,    I   trust,   God  hath  given   me  the 
All  my  enemies  clearly  to  deface.  [grace 

Iniquity.     What  art  thou  called?  thy  name 
tell  to  me. 

Charity.     My  name  (I  tell  thee)  is  Charity, 
Without  the  which  no  flesh  can  justified  be. 

Iniquity.     Yea,  truly  thou  art  a  holy  man, 
As  is  between  this  and  Buckingham;   [charity? 
I  pray  thee,  tell  me  what  meaneth  this  word 
Because  thou  dost  make  it  so  holy. 

Charity.     Peace,  man,  thou  art  unwise, 
Never  a  good  thought  canst  thou  devise ; 
For   if   thou   couldst,    thus    thou    wouldst   not 
prate.  [be  my  mate; 

Iniquity.     Get  thee  away,  for  thou  shalt  not 
I  will  have  a  better  fellow  than  thou  art, 
Or  by  you  all  I  will  not  set  a  fart.         [another, 

Charity.     God  hath  commanded  one  to  love 
Thy  very  enemy  as  thine  own  brother ; 
It  is  even  God's  commandment 
To  love  our  foes  with  a  good  intent. 
And  who  so  doth  love  God  above 
With  unfeigned  and  pure  love 
And  his  neighbour  as  himself  also, 
Him  will  God  prosper  in  wealth  and  woe. 
For  the  Prophets  require  of  us  no  more, 
But  that  a  fervent  love  we  keep  in  store. 

Iniquity.     That  I  shall,  I  will  keep  it  fast. 

Charity.     What  wilt  thou   keep,   tell  me  in 
For  I  think  thou  art  a  deceitful  person,  [haste? 
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Iniquity.     You  bad  I  should  keep  my  money, 

lest  it  were  gone, 

And  I  made  my  pursle  so  close  and  so  hard, 
That  it  will  not  be  lost  .iii.   halfpence,   I  will 
No,  no,  it  will  not  come  out  again.       [jeopard  : 

Charity.     O  false  Iniquity,  I  tell  thee  plain 
That  God  will  thee  surely  destroy, 
Without  other  favour  or  mercy. 
Easier  will  it  be,  I  do  tell  thee, 
For  a  gable  rope  to  enter  into  a  needle's  eye 
Than  for  an  unrighteous  and  wicked  man,   I 

tell  thee, 

To  enter  into  heaven  at  any  time,  verily. 
Therefore  thy  folly  do  not  uphold, 
But  it  to  leave  be  thou  bold. 

Iniquity.     Be  bold — it  were  not  best  for  thee 
To  make  any  prating  here  at  me; 
Therefore  get  thee  quickly  away, 
Or  with  my  dagger  I  will  thee  slay,     [foolish, 

Chanty.     Thy  words   are  nought  and  very 
I  do  not  at  all  regard  them  doubtless ; 
Ah,  wicked  enemy,  thou  speakest  like  a  fool. 

Iniquity.     Sirs,    who    is    there   that    hath    a 
I  will  buy  it  for  this  gentleman ;  [stool  ? 

If  you  will  take  money,  come  as  fast  as  you 
can. 

Chanty.     I  do  not  like,  verily,  thy  company  ; 
It  were  best  for  me  to  go  from  thee. 
This  love  that  we  have  ought  to  be  so  pure, 
On  justice  grounded,  and  on  faith  sure; 
But  the  love  that  in  thee  doth  appear 
Is  not  worth  the  valour  of  a  heare. 
Seemeth  it  never  so  much  worthy  praise 
In  men's  sight,  yet  it  is  to  our  own  decays; 
It  is  abominable  before  God,  truly. 
And  at  all  of  him  not  esteemed,  I  tell  thee. 
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Iniquity.     By  my  truth,  here  is  a  good  sport 
That  thou  hast  made  of  me  such  a  report. 
Thou  whoreson  knave,  get  thee  away 
Or  I  will  deceive  thee  with  my  subtlety,  I  say ; 
If  thou  go  not  hence,  to  thee  it  will  be  death, 
For  in  me  is  neither  trust  nor  faith,   [dost  say, 

Chanty.     I   think,   thou  dost  think  as  thou 
For  by  thy  works  it  doth  appear  alway 
That  thou  dost  never  God  regard. 
Thy  nature  appeareth  to  be  so  hard. 

0  wicked  fiend  and  full  of  ill, 

With  mischief  and  flattery  thou  dost  me  fill. 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Romans  doth  declare — 
To  tell  the  sentence  I  will  not  spare — 
Quis  quiete  sine  charitate  vivere  potest? 
In  few  words  it  is  expressed  : 
If  out  of  their  place  hills  I  could  move, 

1  were  nothing,  if  I  had  no  love.  [bestow, 
If,    to   feed   the   poor,    also   my   goods    I   did 
Had  I  no  Charity,  I  were  not  worth  a  straw. 
By  love  are  we  known  to  be 

The  children  of  Christ  in  his  deity; 
Therefore  thou,   Iniquity,  get  thee  hence. 

Iniquity.     Nay,  first  will  I  thee  recompense. 
It  were  best  for  thee  hence  to  be  gone, 
Or,  surely,  I  will  make  thee  groan. 

Chanty.     Saint   James    also   in    his    Epistle 

hath  this  : 
Who  is  a  friend  of  the  world,  the  enemy  of 

God  is. 

Saint  Paul  also  to  the  Romans  declareth, 
That  he  that  is  without  love  and  faith 
Can  never  come  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Iniquity.     Nay,  then  I  swear  by  this  rood, 
It  were  not  best  for  thee  to  tarry ; 
For  if  thou  do,  I  will  slay  thee  truly. 
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Charity.     This  thy  prating  shall  not  make 

me  cease ; 

It  were  best  for  thee  to  hold  thy  peace, 
And  obey  that  which  I  have  said  : 
And  from  these  precepts  do  not  slide, 
By  these  vain  gauds  do  not  set, 
For  no  profit  of  them  at  all  shalt  thou  get. 

Iniquity.     What   hast   thou   to   do   with   it, 

thou  old  knave?  [have. 

Get  thee  away  betimes,  or  no  grace  thou  shalt 

Charity.      O     dissembling     and     flattering 

generation, 

God  will  you  destroy  (O  wicked  nation) ! 
In  mouth  you  profess  God's  holy  name, 
But  in  your  thoughts  you  sure  abuse  the  same  : 
Well,  because  thou  art  an  ungodly  person, 
I  will  from  thee  away  be  gone. 

[And  goeth  out. 

Iniquity.     Ha,  ha,  ha !  is  it  even  so  ? 
By  my  truth,  sir,  I  am  as  glad  as  you; 
For  at  no  rest  at  all  could  I  be 
Whilst  thou  wast  here  with  me. 
Farewell,  Peter  Blowboll  I  may  well  call  thee. 
I  marvel  who  they  be  I  see  coming  here ; 
By  the  mouse  foot  I  charge  you  to  appear  ! 
Nay,  then  I  must  needs  make  me  ready 
Or  with  me  it  will  be  wrong  truly, 

[Here  Importunity  and  Partiality  enter. 
When  one  blow  cometh  on  this  side,  another  on 
that;  [grannam's  cat. 

But   I   trow,   I   can  fere  the  knaves  with   my 
Puss  puss,  where  art  thou?  come  away  ! 

Importunity.     Peace,  man,  be  of  good  cheer, 

I  say; 

Thinkest  thou,  we  with  thee  will  fight? 
No,  that  we  will  not,  I  swear  by  this  light. 
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Partiality.  Why  did  he  think  we  would  do 
No,  man,  we  will  not,  I  warrant  you.  [so? 

But  who  was  it  that  was  here  of  late? 

Iniquity.     And  wilt  thou  needs  know,  it  was 

such  a  mate 

As  I  could  not  find  between  this  and  hell — 
It  is  no  lie  that  I  thee  tell — 
He  did  here  so  on  me  rail. 
But  I  think,  I  gave  him  a  blow  with  a  fox  tail. 
So  he  was  gone  quickly  from  me, 
He  durst  tarry  no  longer  in  my  company. 

Importunity.     Thou  didst  serve  him  well,   I 

swear  by  this  bread ; 

Thou  shouldst  have  paid  him  about  the  head. 
I  would,  I  had  him  here  for  his  sake, 
I  would  have  made  him  channels  to  rake. 

Partiality.     What   was    his    name?     I    pray 
thee,  tell  me. 

Iniquity.     His  name  was  Master  Charity. 

Partiality.  If  I  had  been  here,  I  tell  thee 
I  would  surely  have  made  him  to  piss,  [i-wis  : 
I  heard  say,  he  was  such  a  clerk,  [dark. 

Which  would  have  made  my  conscience  very 
But  tell  me,  how  didst  thou  drive  him  away? 

Iniquity.     Yes,  yes,  I  did  well  enough, 
I  made  the  knave  get  his  living  by  the  plough. 
Where  he  had  one  word,  I  had  half  a  score, 
Yea,  and  there  had  been  a  few  more. 
With  the  knave  had  I  this  communication, 
That  at  last  I  made  a  proclamation, 
That  if  any  were  found  within  my  cure  [allure, 
Which   to   Iniquity   and    falsehood    would    not 
The  same  should  die  without  any  remedy. 
The    knave    heard    that    and    got    him    away 
Thus  did  I  handle  the  knave,  [quickly. 

That  no  mercy  at  all  of  me  could  he  have. 

A.  p.  in.  E 
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Importunity.     Marry  !  and  thou  didst  serve 

him  well. 
Where  is  he  now,  I  pray  thee,  canst  thou  tell? 

Iniquity.     I  think,  he  be  gone  now  to  hell. 
I  care  not  where  he  be,  so  he  come  no  more 
here.  [gear? 

How  sayest  thou,  knave,  how  likest  thou  this 

Partiality.     By  my  truth !  this  gear  doth  me 

well  please; 
When  thou  hast  him,  let  him  be  at  no  ease. 

Iniquity.     I  will  rap  him  thus  upon  the  bones 
And  will  make  him  very  sore  groan. 
But  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  what  is  thy  name? 

Importunity.     Importunity  is  the  very  same ; 
News  I  do  bring  hither  for  advantage, 
And  to  tell  lies  for  lucre  is  my  common  usage. 

Partiality.     Yea;  I  warrant  thee,  he  is  such 
As  is  not  hence  to  Peterborough.  [a  fellow 

Iniquity.     Tell  thy  name,  I  pray  thee,  unto 

Partiality.     Sir,  my  name  is  Partiality;  [me. 
To  handle  the  knave  I  will  be  bold,  [cold. 

I  will  make  that  his  heart  shall  be  soon  very 

Iniquity.     Of  truth,  you  two  are  such  honest 
As  is  not  betwixt  this  and  hell  then ;  [men 

But  I  pray  thee,  what  news  canst  thou  tell  me, 
Will  he  come  again  or  no  ?  I  pray  thee.     [say ; 

Importunity.     Nay,  that  he  will  not,  I  dare 
For  if  he  do,  he  were  better  nay. 

Partiality.     What  needest  thou  care  so  long 

as  I  am  here? 

I  will  him  handle,  do  thou  not  fear; 
Blows  to  give  him  I  will  not  spare; 
He  is  like,  if  he  come,  full  ill  to  fare. 

Iniquity.     What  need  I  care,  as  long  as   I 

have  such  servants, 
To  defend  me  from  the  cruelty  of  that  tyrant? 
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I  warrant  you,  my  men  diligent  be 
That  pissburn'd  knave  for  to  destroy. 

Partiality.     Yea,    I    warrant    thee,    do   thou 

not  fear; 

We  will  him  so  handle,  he  shall  not  stir. 
We  will  him  in  our  snares  trap 
And  him  with  a  fox-tail  we  will  flap.  [part 

Importunity.     Yea,   and   I   also  will  do  my 
And  will  surely  put  him  to  smart ; 
I  warrant  thee,  I  will  vex  him  full  sore, 
That  he  shall  prate  here  no  more. 

Iniquity.     Yea,   by   God !    and   well   said,    I 
can  you  thank;  [blank. 

And  he  be  thus  handled,  with  him  it  will  be 
Ha,  ha  !  ha,  ha !  surely  I  must  needs  smile 
To  see  how  these  the  knave  will  defile. 
You  are  two  as  drunken  knaves  [God  me  save  ! 
As  are  between  this  and  your  own  skins,  so 

Partiality.     Why,   Iniquity,  what  dost  thou 
say  ?  [by  my  fay  ! 

Iniquity.     I  said,  ye  were  two  honest  men, 
But  surely,  I  did  not  so  think, 
No,  that  I  did  not,  I  swear  by  this  drink  ! 

Importunity.    Now  thou  art  disposed  to  jest. 
Well,  Iniquity,  I  think  it  best, 
To  be  gone  out  of  thy  company ; 
For  here  thou  dost  with  us  but  dally. 

Partiality.     I  warrant  thee,  man,  it  is  not  so ; 
Is  it  Iniquity,  how  say  you? 

Iniquity.     Thou  prating  fool,  hold  thy  peace, 
Or  to  lay  thee  on  the  coat  I  will  not  cease. 
I  think  thou  knowest  not  to  whom  thou  dost 

speak. 

I  faith,  you  knave !  I  will  make  you  a  peak 
A,  you  whoreson  !  I  will  rap  you  on  the  scull. 

Importunity.     Nay,  be  content,  I  pray  thee. 

E    2 
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Iniquity.     Nay,  that  I  will  not,  verily. 

Partiality.     I    pray    thee,    friend,    hold    thy 
Thou  fool,  canst  thou  not  still  stand?       [hand. 

Iniquity.     But,  sirs,  I  pray  you,  who  is  he 
That  entereth  hereby  ? 

[Equity  entereth. 

Partiality.     Truly,  I  do  see  the  same; 
Enquire  (I  pray  thee)  what  is  his  name. 

Importunity.     What  is  thy  name,  friend  ?  tell 
me. 

Equity.     My  name,  I  tell  you,  is  Equity ; 
He  which  doth  it  obtain  blessed  shall  be. 

Iniquity.    Who,  have  we  more  blesseds  come 

to  the  town? 

Thou  mayest  go  meddle  of  clouting  thy  gown ; 
With  us  thou  hast  nothing  to  do.  [unto ; 

Importunity.     No,  he  hath  nothing  to  lay  us 
Therefore  he  were  best  to  hold  his  peace. 

Equity.  This  shall  not  make  me  to  cease, 
But  more  and  more  it  shall  give  me  a  courage 
To  speak  against  your  evil  usage,  [acts, 

Your   flattering,   your   whoredom   and   wicked 
Your  maliciousness  and  evil  facts. 

Importunity.     Nay,  and  we  have  this  ado, 

we  shall  never  have  done ;  [shoone  ! 

Thou  whoreson  knave,  get  thee  to  clout  thy 

Iniquity.     Nay,  he  shall  have  a  better  office 

than  that : 
He  shall  go  play  with  my  mother's  pussy-cat. 

Partiality.     Nay,  that  is  too  good  for  such 

a  knave; 

It  were  pity  that  he  that  office  should  have. 
If  you  will  be  ruled  by  my  counsel, 
Let  him  go  puddings  for  to  sell.  [mother. 

Iniquity.      Nay,    then    he    will    beguile    his 
Whilst  he  selleth  one,  he  will  eat  another. 
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Equity.     Well,  though  you  do  trifle  with  us 
It  will  be  to  your  own  damnation,  i-wis.   [thus, 
A  brother  of  mine  was  here,  as  I  heard  say, 
But  with  your  folly  you  did  drive  him  away ; 
So  I  thought  it  good  hither  for  to  come  [dumb, 
To   turn   you    from   your   error,    O   ye  people 
Without  knowledge  and  understanding 
And  yet  so  deceitful  in  wicked  working. 
Saint  Paul  the  Romans  doth  testify, 
That  that  thing  that  springeth  not  of  Equity 
Is  clean  damnation  and  sin  itself,  [help, 

And  no  remedy  at  all  can  there  be  found  you  to 
If  that  with  sin  you  be  once  entangled  : 
From  it  you  will  never  be  converted ; 
For  the  eyes  of  God,  saith  the  Prophet  Jeremy, 
Doth  always  behold  Justice  and  Equity. 
Therefore  repent  and  claim  faith  for  your  own. 
Iniquity.     Get  thee  away  or  I  will  make  thee 

to  groan. 

Marry  !  if  we  suffer  thee  to  prate  here, 
With  us  wrong  will  go  this  gear.  [truly ; 

Importunity.     Marry  !  that  it  will,  I  tell  thee 
Some  means  must  we  find  to  drive  him  away. 
Partiality.     With  us  it  will  be  wrong,  if  we 

suffer  him  thus  ;  [us  : 

Therefore  he  shall  be  handled  more  cruelly  of 
We  will  keep  him  so  straight  in  our  bands 
That  he  shall  not  be  able  at  us  to  stretch  his 

hands.  [will  not  hence. 

Importunity.     I  will  set  him  packing,  if  he 

I  shall  so  handle  him,  he  shall  not  be  worth  a 

couple  of  pence. 

Iniquity.     And  I  myself  will  do  my  part : 
I  will  surely  put  the  knave  to  smart ; 
If  he  will  not  go  hence  by  fair  means, 
He  is  like  at  all  to  have  no  gains. 
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Therefore,  friend,  depart  anon ;  [soon. 

Say,    thou   hast   warning   and   get   thee   away 

Equity.     Yet  for  this  I  will  not  depart. 

Iniquity.     Wilt  thou  not,  then  will  I  pierce 
thee  to  the  heart. 

Equity.     Leave  thy  great  folly,  gentle  friend, 
And  the  ways  of  God  in  thy  doings  pretend. 
Seek  God  and  on  His  name  call 
And  to  His  mercy  and  grace  alway  fall, 
And  then  God  will  surely  preserve  thee, 
If  thou  for  mercy  to  Him  wilt  flee. 
God  hath  commanded  thee  to  love  in  heart 
All  such  as  seek  thy  soul  to  pervert. 
What  art  thou  called,  I  pray  thee  heartily? 

Iniquity.     And  wilt  thou  needs  know,  I  am 
What  hast  thou  to  say  unto  me?  [Iniquity. 

If  many  words  to  me  thou  dost  make, 
I  will  rap  my  dagger  about  thy  pate,     [a  king ; 

Partiality.     Yea,  spare  him  not,  if  he  were 
Let  him  have  as  good  as  he  doth  bring. 

Importunity.     Make  thy  dagger  bright  and 
And  then  put  the  knave  to  smart.  [sharp 

Iniquity.     How  sayest  thou,  friend,  wilt  thou 

get  thee  hence? 

And  thou  wilt  not,  I  will  thee  well  recompense ; 
Therefore  pack  whilst  thou  may.  [away; 

Equity.     Tush  !  all  this  shall  not  drive  me 
A  little  more  yet  with  you  will  I  talk 
Or  out  of  this  place  I  do  walk. 
Good  thoughts  by  faith  we  do  obtain 
And  by  faith  we  get  our  profit  and  gain ; 
Through  faith  so  many  as  do  believe 
Prosperous  thoughts  God  will  them  give, 
As  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  we  do  read 
That  the  Lord  looketh  upon  faith  and  beholdeth 
it  indeed. 
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Partiality.     Well  then,  thou  wilt  not  get  thee 

away? 
Surely,  if  thou  wilt  not,  I  will  thee  slay. 

Equity.     Yet  away  I  will  not  go, 
I  have  a  little  more  to  say  unto  you : 
Pride  in  you  is  so  rife, 
Whoredom,  cruelty  and  also  strife; 
God  doth  alway  them  resist  [miss. 

That  be  proud,  and  to  smite  them  He  doth  not 
This  sentence  in  Ecclesiasticus  is, 
That  God  bringeth  the  proud  to  nought 
And  the  humble  man  He  hath  out  sought. 
In  the  same  place  also  he  hath  declared 
That  God  unrighteous  men  doth  not  regard ; 
He  shall  be  filled  with  cursings  many 
That  to  it  will  cleave  and  stick,  verily. 
In  Genesis  also  it  is  found 
That  our  body  is  but  very  dung ; 
Who  then  will  make  so  much  of  a  vain  thing, 
Seeing  in  this  world  it  hath  no  tarrying? 
In  the  Proverbs  also  found  the  same  sentence  is 
That  the  beauty  of  our  carcase  but  vain  and 
If  any  thing  we  have  that  is  good,     [brittle  is ; 
It  cometh  by  God,  and  not  by  our  noble  blood. 
Why  do  you  then  (O  you  tyrants  !) 
Boast  of  these  your  cruel  appliances? 
As  though  you  had  not  received  it  of  Christ, 
Of  whom  ye  did  receive;  O,  ye  shall  never  be 
blessed  !  [verily ; 

Iniquity.     Here   is   such   a   knave,    I   think, 
He    will    not    away    till    I    canvis    him    well 

favouredly. 

Ha,  ha  !  ha,  ha !  I  must  needs  laugh ; 
Get    thee    away,    knave !    and    go    draw    the 
Well,  I  perceive,  there  is  no  remedy ;  [plough. 
If  I  do  not  bestir  myself,  I  shall  decay. 
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Well,  friend,  now  I  will  try  a  fit  with  thee  : 
What  fence  hast  thou?  (I  pray  thee,  tell  me.) 
I  believe  thou  canst  not  defend  this  blow, 
Nor  this  nother,  I  trow.  [light 

Equity.     In  such  vain  gaudes  I  do  not  de- 
Nother  by  day  nor  yet  by  night. 
Get  thee  away,  thou  false  Iniquity, 
Or  I  will  surely  shun  thy  company. 

Partiality.     Why?  doth  he  here  thus  scold? 
Get  thee  away,  thou  piss-burned  cuckold. 

Iniquity.     He  will  not  away,  till  I  set  him 

hence. 
Go,  get  thee  home  and  talk  with  thy  wench. 

Importunity.     In  your  doings  you   are  not 

wise. 

You  must  some  straight  way  against  him  devise 
Or  else  all  will  not  be  worth  a  straw.  [daw. 

Iniquity.     Get    thee    away,    thou    whoreson 

Equity.     O  ye  fond  and  ignorant  nation, 
O  deceitful  and  wicked  generation  ! 
Here  you  scorn  and  mock  whom  God  hath  sent, 
You  care  not  at  all  for  any  punishment. 
Poor  people  here  you  do  defraud, 
Polling  God's  flock  by  your  gaudes; 
Into  eternal  fire  your  way  is  prepared 
And  also  theirs  that  God  doth  not  regard; 
You  have  obtained  your  own  damnation, 
And  for  you  at  all  there  is  no  salvation 
Except  from  youfr]  acts  you  turn; 
For  too  much  against  God  you  spurn. 
How  will  you  answer  in  the  day  of  judgment 
Without  you  take  heed  and  your  sins  repent? 
Except  in  time  you  do  convarte, 
For  you  there  is  ordained  cruel  smart,    [suffer, 

Partiality.     Why?   lo,    if   you    thus   do   him 
He  will  prate  against  us  more  and  more ; 
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If  I  begin  to  take  him  in  hand, 
He  shall  feel  a  more  cruel  band.  [away ; 

Importunity.     I    pray   thee,    let   us   set   him 
Let  him  prate  no  longer  here,  I  you  pray. 

Equity.     God  hath   (I    trust)   given   me   the 
All  my  enemies  clearly  to  deface ;  [grace 

If  He  be  on  my  side,  I  care  not  for  you  all, 
If  you  were  .x.  thousand  more  both  great  and 
For  He  will  surely  defend  His  flock  [small, 

And  save  them  from  your  deriding  mocks. 
O  flouting  fools  and  ignorant,  [fool, 

Though  you  here  now  do  mock  and  play  the 
It  will  be  hereafter  to  the  damnation  of  your 
You  think  yourselves  to  be  even  as  God,  [soul. 
When  you  neither  know  Him  nor  His  rightful 
O  say  you,  we  are  clear  and  free  :  [rod. 

Our  faults,  who  can  them  espy? 
Yes,  yes,  God  that  sitteth  above 
Doth  mark  them  all  as  it  doth  Him  behove. 
He  but  with  one  twinkling  of  an  eye 
Can  spy  them  out,  if  they  were  .x.  times  more 

than  they  be. 

Repent  therefore  your  faults  betime 
And  mercy  alway  of  God  claim.  [dren 

Then  He  will  preserve  you  like  His  own  chil- 
And  save  you  from  the  lake  that  burneth  with 

brimstone  [me ; 

Iniquity.     Ha,  ha  !  this  fellow  is  too  good  for 
One  word  against  him  I  dare  not  speak,  truly ; 
He  hath  so  many  words  in  store. 
Farewell,  farewell,  I  have  never  a  one  more. 
Partiality.     Nay,   soft,    Iniquity,   away  thou 

shalt  not  skip 

Till  we  have  driven  away  this  old  heretic. 
If  I  once  bid  thee  again  get  thee  away, 
It  shall  be  thy  death,  if  I  may. 
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Importunity.     Indeed,  we  have  suffered  him 
too  long  to  prate.  [crake ; 

He  is  now  so  bold  that  against  us  he  doth 
Get  thee  away  or  I  will  lay  thee  on  the  pate. 

Equity.    If  you  will  not  amend,  it  shall  be  so ; 
I  will  tarry  no  longer  with  you. 
You  will  bring  all  to  hell 
That  consent  to  your  counsel ; 
Except  they  take  good  heed, 
You  will  so  poison  them. 
O  ye  wicked  men, 
Repent  your  acts  with  speed. 

[Here  he  kneeleth  down  and  prayeth. 

0  Lord,  I  heartily  Thee  beseech, 

Thy  right  hand  to  these  sinners  forth  reach 
And  pluck  from  their  maliciousness, 
Their  papistry  and  all  their  covetousness. 
Give  to  them  a  good  and  godly  mind, 
In  their  heads  Thy  commandments  fast  bind, 
Convert  them  from  their  sin 
Which  they  do  wallow  in, 
And  endue  them  with  all 
Thy  mercy,  Thy  grace, 
And  let  them  have  the  glass 
Of  mercy,  if  they  call.  [well  say, 

Iniquity.       Such    another    godsone,    I    dare 

1  had  not  between  this  and  Candlemass  day. 
God's  blessing,  my  son,  I  do  thee  give; 
Hold  thee,  keep  it  so  long  as  thou  dost  live. 

Partiality.     Why,    wilt    thou    bless    such    a 

knave  as  he  is? 
Never  of  me  he  should  have  his  bliss. 

Importunity.     Nor  of  me  nother,  I  swear  by 
this  bread ;  [been  dead. 

I  thought  surely  by  this  time  he  would  have 
And  you  had  been  ruled  by  me, 
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He  should  never  have  seen  this  day. 
Thou  old  knave,  get  thee  away  ! 

Equity.     God,  I  give  thee  thanks, 
That  hast  given  me  grace 
To  flee  these  tyrants 
In  good  time  and  space; 
Farewell,  I  you  bid. 
Let  your  ways  be  hid 
And  say  you  have  warning, 
Lest  it  be 

For  your  pain  truly 
And  bitter  mourning. 
Repent  in  time  all  that  I  have  said 
And  look  that  it  be  diligently  obeyed ; 
For  no  longer  can  I  tarry  in  your  company, 
You  are  so  full  of  malice  and  envy. 

[And  goeth  out. 

Iniquity.     Ha,  ha  !  lo  masters  !  To  now  is  he 
gone !  [noon. 

I  thought  surely  he  would  not  have  gone  till 
But  the  knave  was  glad  to  take  his  flight, 
He  durst  tarry  no  longer  in  my  sight. 
By  this  may  you  know  I  was  a  bold  man ; 
But    I    would    not    have    tarried,    if    he    had 

ventured  me  upon ; 
But  so  grizzled  upon  him  I  did  look, 
As  he  had  been  a  very  cook.  [go?  tell  me. 

Partiality.     What,  is  he  flown,  when  did  he 

Iniquity.  I  suppose,  he  is  not  a  mile  hence, 
For  his  flight  he  did  but  take  of  late.  [verily, 
He  is  scant  out  of  the  gate.  [trow, 

Importunity.     O  good  Lord,  it  is  a  sport,  I 
That  this  knave  is  gone  from  you. 
I  thought,  he  would  not  tarry  long 
By  the  prating  of  his  double  tongue. 

Iniquity.     Now  may  I  be  bold 
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With  cuckoldry  to  hold 

And  pretty  other  gear ; 

I  may  play  the  knave, 

Poll,  pill  and  shave — 

In  me  there  is  no  fear  : 

Seeing  I  have 

Made  this  shitten  knave 

Which  was  with  me  so  bold. 

I  have  thrown  down 

And  pulled  him  by  the  crown 

And  made  him  very  cold. 

I  will  fear  no  more 

Lion,  bull  nor  boar, 

If  that  they  do  come  here, 

But  will  them  set  a  packing 

With  my  pretty  jesting 

And  put  them  to  great  fear. 

I  must  myself  bestir 

In  my  great  wrath  and  ire, 

That  they  shall  come  no  more, 

Which  have  me  sore  vexed 

And  cruelly  tormented — 

By  the  mass,  it  is  full  sore !  [you  behind. 

Partiality.     My  friend  Iniquity,  now  we  leave 

Iniquity.     Let  us  have  a  song  to  refresh  our 

mind.  [gladly, 

Importunity.     In  that  will  I  consent  to  you 

And  to  sing  at  all  times  I  will  be  ready. 

THE  SONG. 

Let  the  knaves  take  heed, 
If  they  Christ's  flock  will  feed, 
What  doth  them  withstand ; 
Or  else  they  are  like 
Never  to  hit  the  prycke 
Without  God  set  to  his  hand. 
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For  them  we  will  prepare 
Such  a  trapping-  snare 
To  catch  them  in  our  gin 
As  the  cat  the  mouse 
Within  the  large  broad  house, 
Where  is  room  enough  within. 

If  they  will  not  beware 
And  take  heed  of  our  snare, 
They  are  like  full  ill  to  fare. 
To  tell  it  we  will  not  spare, 
And  who  heareth  we  do  not  care ; 
We  will  make  them  so  bare, 
As  ever  was  the  hare. 

Importunity.      Now     friend,     farewell,     no 

longer  we  may  abide, 
But  apace  away  we  must  slide. 

Partiality.     Most  loving  friend  Iniquity, 
God  have  you  in  his  custody. 

[Importunity  and  Partiality  go  both  out. 

Iniquity.     Well,  now  these  knaves  be  gone, 
Now  am  I,  poor  soul,  left  alone. 
I  may  sit  here  and  make  my  moan, 
I  must  needs  weep  ; 
But  yet  my  tears  I  must  needs  keep. 
I  cannot  for  shame  let  them  come  out. 
If  I  do,  I  shall  die,  without  doubt. 
No  no,  I  will  keep  them  in  with  a  clout. 
Now  I  care  not  and  I  go  my  way. 
I  will  no  longer  tarry  here,  I  say. 
Hey,  lusty  lads,  who  can  be  more  merrier? 
I  think  inowe  can  be  more  sorrier. 
I  live  at  mine  own  pleasure, 
I  have  everything  at  my  own  measure. 
To  tarry  here  I  do  not  intend, 
But  apace  away  I  will  wend. 
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But  shall  I  go?  yea  truly,  I  will  be  gone, 
I  will  tarry  no  longer,  by  sweet  St.  John  ! 
Farewell  my  masters,  I  commit  you  to  God  all, 
To  save  you  from  the  biting  of  the  Lion  Bull. 
[Iniquity  goeth  out,  and  the  king's  two 
servants  enter. 

Agreeable.  Our  labour  in  vain  have  we  lost, 
For  our  Lord  and  king  is  not  in  this  choste. 

Preparatus.  I  pray  thee  heartily,  be  not 
Because  he  is  not  in  this  entry ;  [angry, 

He  will  be  here  anon,  as  I  suppose. 
Surely,  my  eyes  do  disglose, 
If  yonder  I  do  not  see  him  coming,     [making. 

Agreeable.     It   should   be   he  by   the   noise 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  very  glad, 
Where  before  I  was  very  sad. 
It  is,  I  suppose  verily — 
Lo  yonder  come  such  a  company, 
Yonder  he  is  with  the  Lords  of  his  Chivalry. 

Preparatus.     Let  us  fain  some  fable  of  old, 
And  to  tell  it  the  king  be  we  bold. 
What  was  the  cause  we  were  here  him  before  ? 

Agreeable.     That  will  I  do  very  gladly. 
I  consent  to  it  with  all  the  heart  in  my  body. 
[The  king  with  his  Council  enter. 
Lord  save  thy  grace,  gentle  king  !     [greeting. 

Preparatus.      We    salute    thee    with    much 

King    Darius.     What    was    the    cause    you 
came  hither  so  quickly?  [ward,  verily. 

Ambo.     We   had    a    little    business    hither- 

King  D.     My   Lords,    seeing  hither   we  be 

come,  [done. 

We  must  consent  to  one  thing  and  see  it  be 

Ambo  consul.  What  is  it,  sir,  that  you  do 
To  us  declare  (I  pray  you)  your  mind,  [intend? 
And  fulfilled  without  doubt  it  shall  be. 
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King  D.     A  feast  would  I  gladly  make; 
If  the  pains  with  me  you  will  take, 
I  intend  to  have  here  of  strangers  a  company. 

Perplexity.     Sir,  it  shall  be  as  you  will, 
We  are  content  your  mind  to  fulfil.       [behove, 

Curiosity.     I  will  do  (O  king  !)  as  me  shall 
And  from  your  precepts  I  will  not  move. 

King  D.     Then,   my   servants,   come  stand 

before  me 

And  hearken  to  that  which  I  shall  say  to  ye : 
Let  all  things  be  prepared  quickly, 
Let  all  this  be  done  without  remedy, 
See  there  lack  nothing  when  they  be  here 
And  let  them  not  spare  to  eat  of  this  our  cheer. 

Preparatus.     Sir,    it   shall   be  done   as   you 

have  commanded  me, 
And  from  this  your  precepts  I  will  not  flee. 

Agreeable.     In  this  also  will  I  consent 
And  will  be  ready  to  do  your  commandment. 

King  D.     Well,  go  forward  and  bring  them 
And  bid  them  all  come  together,  [hither 

My  Lords,  how  think  you  it  best,  [be  increased. 

Perplexity.    By  that  time,  sir,  your  place  will 

Curiosity.     Sir,  your  precepts  are  all  just, 
You  may  do  even  as  you  lust. 

King  D.     Well,  sirs,  go  hence  quickly 
And  bid  them  come  hither  with  ye.  [said ; 

Ambo.     Sir,   it  shall  be  done  as  you  have 
Your  commandment  it  shall  be  obeyed. 

[Preparatus  and  Agreeable  go  both  out. 

King  D.     Hie  you  and  make  much  haste 
And  bid  them  come  of  our  fare  to  taste; 
I  suppose,  they  will  be  here  by  and  by. 

Ambo  consulto.    Yonder  cometh  a  very  great 
company.  [deem. 

King  D.     Those  be  they,   as  far  as   I  can 
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Are  they  not?  how  think  you  then? 
Well,  if  they  do,  welcome  shall  they  be ; 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  them  in  my  company. 
Come  in,  sirs,  and  do  not  spare. 

Perplexity.     Come  in,  why,  do  you  fear? 

Curiosity.    I  warrant  you,  approach  you  near. 
[Ethiopia,  Percia,  Juda  and  Media  enter. 

Ethiopia.     God  save  thy  grace,  gentle  King, 
I  do  salute  thee  with  much  greeting. 

Percia.     Jesu  preserve  thee  alway 
And  save  thee  from  thy  enemies  for  ever  and 

Juda.     O  sweet  king,  God  save  thy  grace, 
And  send  thee  might  thy  enemies  to  deface. 

Media.     God  give  thee  of  thy  adversaries  the 

victory, 
And  defend  thee  from  all  malice  and  envy. 

King  D.     Welcome,  sirs,  of  truth  you  are 
To  this  our  poor  and  simple  fare. 
But  thank  God  and  praise  His  name 
Which  to  us  did  send  this  same. 

Perplexity.     Sit  down  and  make  no  more  ado 
And  eat  that  which  is  set  before  you. 

[They  sit  down  all. 

Curiosity.     Come    thank    the    king    for   the 

meats  here, 
And  to  eat  of  them  do  not  you  fear. 

Media.     Sir,  we  thank  you  heartily ;       [you. 
To  eat  of  them  we  will  not  spare,  I  warrant 

Ethiopia.     The  King  and  you  also  thank  we 
Which  to  this  banquet  hath  called  us  to.       [do, 

Percia.     For  this  most  hearty  thanks  we  do 

you  give, 
And  pray  to  God  that  long  you  may  live. 

Juda.     We  reverent  thee  with  favour  great 
For  this  thy  food  and  precious  meat. 

King  D.     Well,  eat  and  do  not  spare, 
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But  thank  the  Lord  for  this  His  fare. 

Omnes.     We  thank  Him  and  you  also. 

Ambo  consul.     Eat  and  make  no  more  ado. 

Omnes.     I  warrant  you,  you  need  not  bid  us ; 
Here  will  none  be  left,  if  we  eat  thus. 

King  D.      Care   not   for   that,    I    pray   you 

heartily. 

But  to  eat  it,  I  pray  you,  do  not  spare  you. 
[They  rise  from  meat. 

Juda.     God  reward  thee  threefold  again 
Which  thou  hast  here  taken  in  pain.         [more 

Ethiopia.     God  double  thy  goods  more  and 
And  in  thy  need  send  thee  great  store,   [increase 

Per  da.     Of   corn    and   cattle    He    will    thee 
And  to  multiply  thee  He  will  not  cease. 

Media.     Thrice  double,  surely,  God  will  thee 

reward, 
Seeing  to  feed  the  poor  thou  hast  had  regard. 

Curiosity.     Sirs,  much  good  do  it  you  all. 
Upon  the  king  be  you  bold  to  call. 
If  anything  you  lack  that  he  hath  in  store, 
You  shall  have  it  all  other  before. 

King  D.     Yea,  be  bold  to  call  upon  me 
In  wealth  or  woe,  or  in  your  misery ; 
For  nothing  of  me  you  shall  lack,  truly. 

Omnes.     Sir,  we  give  hearty  thanks  to  you. 

Juda.     Will  you  be  gone  out  of  this  place, 
Come  (I  pray  you)  let  us  go  apace.         [gladly. 

Percia.     We  will  be  gone  (by  and  by)  very 

Ethiopia.    Then  let  us  go,  and  make  no  more 
ado. 

Media.     In  that  also  will  I  consent  to  you. 

Omnes.     God  save  thy  grace  and  send  thee 
And  save  thee  ever  from  all  strife.       [long  life 

[Ethiopia,   Percia,    Juda   and   Media   go   all 
out. 

A.  P.    III.  F 
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King    D.     God    prosper    your    journey    and 

send  you  good  luck 
And  from  your  enemies  all  you  pluck. 

Curiosity.     Lord,  what  do  you  now  intend, 
Will  you  home  to  your  own  choste  wend? 

Perplexity.     Sir,  it  is  best  to  be  done  so, 
And  we  together  will  go  with  you. 

King  D.     I  will  go  with  you  very  gladly 
With  all  the  haste  within  my  body. 

[They  go  out  and  Iniquity  cometh  in 

singing. 

Iniquity.     La,  so,  so,  fa,  mi,  re,  re; 
I  miss  a  note,  I  dare  well  say. 
I  should  have  been  low,  when  I  was  so  high. 
I  shall  have  it  right  anon,  verily. 
How  now  master,  how  fare  you  now? 
How  do  you,  since  I  was  last  with  you? 
Where  are  these  knaves  ?  they  come  not  away ; 
I  believe,  I  see  them  coming  their  way. 

[Importunity  and  Partiality  enter. 
Come  away  and  be  nought  a  while, 
Or  surely  I  will  you  both  defile. 

Partiality.       Gramercys,      my      old      friend 

Iniquity  ! 
Importunity.      What,    Peter   Pinchfist,    how 

goeth  the  world  with  thee? 
Iniquity.     What,   John  Coppersmith,   other 
wise  called  the  Butterfly, 
I  perceive  by  your  communication 
You  sprang  both  of  like  foundation. 

Importunity.     No,  that  we  did  not,  by  the 
blessed  Trinity!  [tell  me.) 

Partiality.     What  doth  he  say?  (I  pray  thee 
Importunity.     He  saith,  we  came  both  of  one 
No,  brother,  that  did  we  not,  I  tell  you ;  [issue. 
Of  no  base  stock  were  we  born, 
Our  fathers  did  never  plough  corn, 
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They  had  more  better  livings  than  that. 
When  other  lacked,  they  were  very  fat.  [blood 
Partiality.     My  father,  i-\vis,  was  of  a  noble 
And  had  great  lands,  with  all  other  good. 
Cattle  he  had  also,  he  was  of  such  a  lame — 
To  tell  thee  a  lie,  surely,  I  were  to  blame. 
Iniquity.     Nay,  if  you  begin  of  your  fathers 

to  boast, 
I  will  tell  you,  where  my  father  dwelleth  and  in 

what  chost : 

I  think  he  came  of  as  noble  a  blood 
As  yours,  and  yet  neither  of  them  good ; 
In  Rome  he  dwelleth,  that  is  his  common  place, 
Where  all  other  bow  before  his  face; 
All  Nations  to  him  do  obey 
And  never  against  him  a  proud  word  dare  say. 
I  warrant  you,  his  lands  are  very  great ; 
He   doth   poll   poor  men   and   liveth   by   their 

sweat. 

He  hath  as  much  lands,  I  warrant  you,  [you. 
As  lieth  between  this  and  Southampton,  I  tell 
Every  house  that  standeth  between  this  and 

that 

Are  his,  by  my  troth  I  say,  I  care  not  what. 
Importunity.     Thy  father  is  not  to  be  com 
pared  to  mine. 

Truly,  I  would  I  were  of  that  kin, 
I  would  surely  spend  the  clothes  off  my  back, 
Of   that   condition :    I    were   of   such   another 

stock.  [tell, 

Partiality.     It  is  but  a  lie  that  he  doth  thee 
I  warrant  thee  and  that  I  can  tell; 
Thinkest  thou  he  could  have  so  much  good 
Without  he  hath  polled  Christian  blood? 
Importunity.     Why,   man?   he  said  he  was 

the  Pope.  [him  with  a  rope. 

Partiality.     If  he  were  here,   I  would  hang 

F   2 
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Iniquity.     Why    dost    thou    my    father    dis 
praise  ? 
Get  thee  away,  or  I  will  thee  displease. 

Partiality.     Why?  thou  sayest,  the  Pope  is 
thy  father.  [never. 

Iniquity.     So  good   as  he   is,   thou  wilt  be 
All  at  his  commandment  are 
And  against  not  to  move  they  dare. 
Tell  me  now,  how  do  you  like  him? 
You  think  I  was  but  of  a  base  kin. 
Thou  knave,  he  will  bring  thee  in  awe 
And  yet  by  him  I  do  not  set  a  straw,  [thou  art ! 

Importunity.     A  good  child  in  the  meantime 

Iniquity.     Tush,   tush  !   I   set  not  by  him  a 
But  (I  pray  thee)  who  is  that  I  see  here?  [fart. 
He  hath  now  put  me  to  great  fear ; 
I  will  be  gone,  I  will  not  tarry  here.       [gone. 

Importunity.     Nay,    thou   shalt    not   yet   be 
Let  him,  if  he  will,  in  hither  come. 

[Here  entereth  Equity. 

Partiality.     Why?   it   is   he   that   was   here 

before. 
We  bade,  thou  shouldst  come  here  no  more. 

Equity.     Will  not  yet  this  gear  be  amended, 
Nor  your  sinful  acts  corrected? 
O  false  people  and  ignorant  sect 
Which  to  God  at  all  hath  no  respect, 
Will  you  forsake  sins  all  at  once? 
In  number  they  are  more  than  the  hailstones. 
Except  you  repent  in  time  with  speed, 
God  will  you  destroy  in  very  deed. 
In  Ecclesiasticus  this  sentence  is 
That  God  hath  the  proud  of  no  reputation  i-wis. 
The  like  sentence  is  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
That  God  putteth  the  proud  to  great  rebuke; 
He  scattereth  them  that  are  proud  of  heart 
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And  in  their  pride  He  will  them  pervarte. 
The  apostle  Peter  doth  also  report 
That  God  doth  resist  the  proud,  and  will  never 
take  their  part ;  [haughty  mind 

He  throweth  down  also  them  that  are  of  a 
And  doth  exalt  the  poor  that  be  pure  and  kind. 
In  Genesis  it  is  briefly  declared 
Of  what  metal  our  body  was  made  :  [express ; 
It  was  made  of  dung,  the  same  place  doth 
Also  of  earth  and  ashes  it  was  made  doubtless. 
The  beauty  is  but  vain  of  it. 

Iniquity.     Get   thee   away,   or   I   will  thrust 

thee  through  with  my  spit. 
But  tell  me  (I  pray  thee),  what  is  thy  name? 

Equity.     Equity,  sir,  is  the  same. 

Iniquity.     Equity,  then  near  kinsmen  we  be. 

Equity.     I    disdain    to    be    acquainted    with 
thee.  [me? 

Iniquity.     A  whoreson,   dost  thou  dispraise 
That  preposition  in  is  a  pestilent  fellow, 
For  it  is  that  maketh  his  variance  between  me 
My  name  is  called  Iniquity,  [and  you  : 

And  thy  name  is  called  Master  Equity,   [prate, 

Importunity.     If  that  thou  suffer  him  here  to 
I  will  tarry  no  longer  within  this  gate. 

Partiality.     I  will  tarry  no  longer  with  thee; 
Farewell,  my  old  friend  Iniquity. 

[They  go  both  out. 

Iniquity.     Ah,    you    whoreson    knaves,    will 

you  needs  go  away? 
Take  two  knaves  with  you,  by  my  fay, 
But  Tom  Narrownose,  thou  wilt  not  go? 

Equity.     No,   I  will  not  yet  go  from  you, 
I  would  some  more  of  my  brethren  were  here. 

Iniquity.     Thy  brethren  be  in  Newgate,  do 

Equity.     O  wicked  detestation,        [not  fear. 
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O  wicked  Imagination  ! 

0  leave  your  old  fashion 
And  flee  from  sin, 

Call  to  Christ, 

The  Lord  most  highest, 

To  save  you  from  Antichrist 

And  hrs  papistical  line. 

Here  I  was  of  late, 

But  you  drive  me  out  of  the  gate 

Through  your  wicked  crake 

And  evil  way. 

Except  you  call  for  grace 

And  repent  in  space 

And  all  your  sins  deface, 

God  will  you  destroy. 

1  think  I  see 

A  great  company 
Coming  toward  this  place; 
I  think  God  hath  them  sent 
Thee  to  torment 
Before  my  face. 

[Here  enter eth  Constancy  and  Chanty. 
Welcome,  my  brethren  both, 
Welcome  I  say,  forsooth, 
As  much  as  heart  can  think. 

Iniquity.     Nay,  then  I  perceive, 
I  must  take  my  leave 
Or  you  will  make  me  wink ; 
When  so  many  come, 
I  must  away  run  : 
That  I  must,  by  this  drink. 

Constancy.     What  is  the  matter? 
Tell  me,  good  brother, 
Or  thou  farther  go. 

Charity.     And  eke  to  me 
Tell  the  verity, 
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What  is  the  cause  also? 

Iniquity.     Shall  I  tell  the  matter? 
Two  dishes  maketh  a  platter, 
But  yet  I  will  tarry. 

Constancy.     Now  thou  dost  me  mock 
And  also  dost  flout. 
Therefore  get  thee  away, 
Or  I  will  set  thee  out  of  my  company — 
That  I  will  (I  say). 

Equity.     Brother  Constancy 
And  eke  brother  Charity, 
With  me  he  playeth  ungraciously 
And  hath  me  almost  defiled 
With  his  flattery 
And  his  evil  company ; 
Also  with  his  envy 
Hath  me  beguiled. 

Constancy.     We  will  find  a  remedy 
For  that  cruel  enemy, 
Or  ever  it  be  long ; 
We  will  him  so  handle, 
He  shall  not  be  able 
At  us  to  move  his  tongue. 

Charity.     To  that  I  consent  also 
And  will  do  my  part  with  you, 
To  drive  him  away. 

Iniquity.     Nay,  that  you  shall  not, 
Peter  Turnup. 
Yet  get  me  away. 
Who  should  here  remain 
But  Iniquity  (I  tell  thee  plain)? 
For  thee  I  will  not  hence, 
But  for  thy  prating 
And  great  boasting 
I  will  thee  recompense. 

[He  casteth  at  Constancy. 
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Have  here,  Tom, 

A  piece  of  a  brass  pan. 

Go  carry  it  to  thy  mother, 

Tell  her  that  I  say 

Thou  shalt  have  no  more  of  me, 

And  if  thou  wert  my  brother. 

And  here,  Nick  Candlestick, 
Here  is  for  thee  a  fig — 
No  better  thing  I  have; 
Thy  mother  go  to  tell, 
Thy  fig  go  to  sell, 
Do  so,  as  God  me  save. 
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[At  Charity. 


[At  Equity. 


And  here,  John  Puddingmaker, 

Here  is  for  thee  a  taper 

With  a  pair  of  beads; 

Thou  shalt  have  no  better, 

Without  thou  wilt  have  a  fetter 

To  fetter  on  thy  legs. 

Of  truth  now  you  may  get  you  a  packing, 

Because  that  I  gave  either  of  you  such  a  thing. 

But  tell  me  this  one  thing  (I  pray  you  heartily)  : 

What  is  the  thing  you  will  give  to  me? 

Constancy.  Thou  fool,  if  thou  think  it  good, 
Hold  thy  peace  and  boast  not  thus  of  thy 
The  Scriptures  to  thee  they  did  show,  [blood  ! 
How  thou  shouldst  fear  God,  and  of  Him  stand 

in  awe. 

But  thou  dost  here  by  thy  riotous  living,  [ing 
By  thy  testing,  thy  sporting  and  also  thy  mock- 
Flout  and  deride  Christian  folk. 

Iniquity.     Why,  man,  it  is  yellow,  [tell  me ; 

Constancy.  What  is  yellow?  I  pray  thee, 
For  me  think,  thou  dost  flout  daily,  [an  egg. 

Iniquity.     Why  ?  you  would  have  the  yolk  of 
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Constancy.     O  thou  false  fiend, 
Thy  life  amend, 
And  God  will  thee  send 
His  mercy  and  grace, 
That  thou  mayest  with  love, 
As  it  shall  thee  behove, 
Sit  in  heaven  above 
Before  His  glorious  face. 

Equity.     He  doth  here  but  mock 
And  spoil  Christ  ''s  flock 
Full  cruelly. 

He  doth  deride  and  scorn 
These  that  were  Christians  born 
Full  grievously  to  see. 

Chanty.     By  his  communication 
He  came  of  an  ill  foundation, 
I  dare  be  bold  to  say. 

Iniquity.     Thou  pouchmouth  knave, 
Thou  shalt  stripes  have, 
If  thou  get  thee  not  away. 

Equity.     Thou  foolish  fellow, 
Why  dost  thou  dally 
And  hear  us  blaspheme? 

Iniquity.     Hold  thy  peace  ! 
Thou  shalt  have  a  mess  of  peas 
Or  else  a  dish  of  cream. 

Constancy.     Wilt  thou  not  yet 
Leave  thy  cruel  spite 
And  sore  blasphemousness? 
Leave  thy  pride 
And  do  exceed 
In  doing  of  goodness. 
I  will  declare  to  thee 
Places  of  scripture  many 
Before  my  brethren  here. 
Listen,  I  pray  thee, 
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Intending  to  obey  me ; 

Hark  with  thy  ear. 

God  doth  you  abhor 

All  other  before 

Which  work  so  ungraciously. 

Except  you  repent 

And  your  sins  lament, 

He  will  you  destroy. 

Chanty.     Sir,  it  is  true, 
You  have  him  told ; 
To  say  this  before  you 
I  will  be  bold. 

More  easier  will  it  be  concerning  punishment 
To  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judg- 
Than  it  will  be  for  thee  [ment. 

To  enter  into  heaven,  verily. 
Therefore  quickly  amend 
And  say  that  thou  hast  warning. 

Iniquity.     Thou  knave,  I  thee  defy, 
I  set  not  by  thee  a  fly. 
Therefore  get  thee  away, 
Or  I  will  thee  displease, 
Much  against  thy  ease, 
If  thou  long  do  stay. 

Equity.  I  pray  thee,  good  fellow,  be  content 
And  hearken  to  my  brothers'  intent. 

Iniquity.     Why  man?  thou  art  my  cousin, 
I  know  thee  of  old. 

Equity.  Thou  wert  not  best  to  be  too  bold. 
To  be  acquainted  with  thee  I  disdain,  [train. 
Without  to  God's  law  thou  wilt  thyself  go 

Charity.     Sir,  you  speak  well. 
Now  somewhat  will  I  tell 
To  convert  him  to  God. 

Iniquity.     Nay,  by  the  rood  1 

Constancy.     O,  thou  false  Iniquity  ! 
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We  must  destroy  thee ; 

God  hath  put  us  in  mind.  [behind. 

Iniquity.     Nay,   but   go  you   and   leave   me 

Charity.     I  pray  you  a  little, 
Let  us  tell  him  the  title 
Of  God's  eternal  grace. 

Constancy.     Come,  friend,  and  go, 
I  can  tarry  no  longer  with  you. 

Iniquity.     No,  by  the  mass  !  that  I  will  not. 
First  I  will  lay  thee  on  the  coat, 
By  Gog's  wounds  have  at  thy  head. 
Defend  it  now  and  I  will  give  thee  an  egg. 

Constancy.     Leave  thy  swearing, 
Thy  mocking,  thy  taunting 
And  all  thy  other  game ; 
God  hath  prepared 
For  those  a  reward 
That  do  blaspheme  His  name. 
The  Prophet  Zachary 
Did  see  (I  tell  thee) 
A  book  in  the  air, 
Twenty  cubits  length 
Ten  cubits  breadth, 
Being  for  them  prepared 
That"  falsely  do 
Swear  his  neighbour  unto 
And  doth  not  God  regard. 
Matthew  also  doth  say, 
Cursed  be  they  alway 
That  swear  by  anything, 
By  hell  or  heaven  i-wis ; 
Because  in  the  power  it  is 
Of  that  heavenly  king. 
At  all  thou  shalt  not  swear 
By  thy  head  nor  yet  thy  ear 
Put  of  God  stand  in  fear. 
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Equity.     You  do  him  well  instruct 
To  God  him  to  conduct, 
But  all  is  in  vain ; 
His  brittle  nature 
And  his  ancient  stature 
Doth  still  in  him  remain. 

Chanty.     Such  a  froward  fellow, 
I  do  assure  you, 
I  did  never  see; 
Therefore  I  pray  thee, 
Without  any  remedy 
To  God  for  mercy  flee. 

Iniquity.     Hence,  you  whoreson  knaves  ! 
I  would  you  were  in  your  graves, 
Then  should  I  be  at  rest. 
To  get  me  away 
Without  any  delay, 
I  hold  it  best. 
Farewell;  by  my  truth, 
I  must  go  to  the  south 
To  seek  my  fortune. 
Farewell  again  I  say, 
I  must  go  my  way, 
My  mother  is  within. 

Constancy.     Nay,  soft,  I  pray  thee; 
Away  thou  shalt  not  flee, 
Till  I  have  told  thee  more. 
Give  ear  a  while 
And  hearken  to  the  style 
That  I  did  show  before. 

Iniquity.     I  will  not  tarry. 
Farewell,  gentle  Harry, 
I  commit  thee  to  God. 

Chanty.  Nay,  yet  soft : 
Away  thou  shalt  not  haste, 
Till  thou  have  a  sharper  rod, 
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Equity.     Wilt  thou  not  regard 
The  Lord  nor  His  reward, 
Nor  Him  obey  at  all? 
For  thy  wickedness 
And  ungraciousness 
Thou  shalt  have  a  fall. 

Iniquity.     Nay,    that    I«  will    not    for    forty 

pence. 
I  had  rather  than  my  new  nothing,  I  were  gone 

hence. 

We  shall  have  never  a  bone  setter,  I  suppose, 
If  that  I  fall  and  break  my  nose; 
I  will  keep  that  joint,  while  I  have  it, 
Or  else  (by  my  troth  !)  I  may  go  turn  the  spit. 

Constancy.     Thou   foolish   fellow,   wilt  thou 

not  yet  obey 

God  the  Lord,  and  on  Him  stay? 
As  my  brethren  before  here  have  declared 
That  there  is  a  vengeance  for  thee  prepared  : 
For  thy  wickedness 
And  deceitfulness 
Hell  fire  is  thine. 

Iniquity.     Nay,  it  is  not  mine, 
It  is  in  the  devil's  government 
Without  my  admonishment; 
I  do  not  command  him  what  he  hath  to  do. 

Constancy.     Yet  wilt  thou  not  leave 
Poor  men  to  deceive 
And  spoil  Christ's  flock; 
Here  thou  dost  them  pull 
And  make  them  so  dull, 
As  ever  was  a  block. 
Leave  thy  folly, 
Thou  cruel  enemy, 
And  flee  from  thy  vice; 
Flee  to  God 
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And  His  just  rod 

And  leave  thy  enterprise. 

God  turn  thy  mind 

And  save  thee  from  the  fiend ; 

Because  thou  wilt  not  amend, 

Thou  shalt  go  hence 

For  thy  offence, 

Thy  folly  to  lament.  [bread  and  butter. 

Iniquity.     Nay,    then    I    will    give    you    no 
Here,  take  some,  it  will  make  thee  to  scutter. 
I  will  call  my  mother ;  let  me  alone ; 
Of  truth,  she  will  make  thee  to  groan. 
She  is  such  a  pestilent  woman, 
As  is  not  hence  to  our  Lady  of  Basan. 
She  will  make  thee  repent  that  thou  dost  say 
And  make  thee  for  fear  take  thy  heels  and  run 

away. 

Take  heed,  how  thou  comest  in  her  hand ; 
If  thou  do,  thou  shalt  never  come  of  her  band. 

Constancy.     Go,  get  thee  away  and  make  no 

more  ado ; 
For  if  you  will  not,  I  will  compel  you. 

Chanty.     You   do   well,    God's   blessing   on 
We  will  surely  put  him  to  smart,     [your  heart ; 

Equity.     That  is  right  and  just  for  to  do ; 
In  the  which  deed  I  consent  to  you. 

[Here  somebody  must  cast  fire  to  Iniquity. 

Constancy.     For  thy  wickedness  thou  shalt 

have  this, 

As  thou  hast  deserved  for  thy  doings  i-wis ; 
Get  thee  away  and  tarry  not  here. 

Iniquity.     Nay,  I  go  to  the  devil,  I  fear. 

[And  goeth  out. 

Constancy.     Praised  be  God 
That  with  His  rod, 
Which  is  upright, 
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Hath  this  man  destroyed 
And  clean  abhorred 
In  his  malice  and  spite. 

Equity.     My  heart  is  as  glad, 
As  though  riches  I  had 
That  Myda  did  possess, 
Both  corn  and  fruit, 
Nothing  destitute 
Of  abundant  excess. 

Charity.     Praise  we  God  above 
With  fear  and  love, 
Which  hath  plucked  him  away. 
Let  us,  I  pray  you, 
Praise  Him  and  magnify 
For  ever  and  aye. 

Constancy.     To  that  I  consent 
With  my  full  intent 
To  laud  the  Lord, 
Which  from  error  hath 
Us  all  saved 
By  His  precious  word  : 
But  God  will  preserve 
Them  alway  from  harm 
That  in  Him  do  trust, 
So  that  they  will 
Trust  in  Him  still 
And  not  in  their  froward  lust. 
Let  us  therefore  sing, 
Joyfully  it  tuning, 
Our  Lord  God  to  praise, 
Which  doth  his  defend 
And  grace  them  send 
To  walk  in  a  godly  way. 

Charity.     To  it  I  will  consent 
With  my  heart  wholly  bent 
To  sing  to  Him  laud. 
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Equity.     So  will  I  gladly 
Sing  with  you 
To  the  praise  of  God. 

THE  SONG. 

Sing  we  together 

Both  now  and  ever 

To  praise  the  Lord  and  King, 

Which  hath  us  saved 

From  the  cruel  hatred 

And  from  his  flattering, 

And  hath  him  subverted 

And  also  tormented 

To  his  great  pain, 

Which  was  so  evil, 

More  wicked  than  the  Devil, 

To  flatter  and  disdain. 

But  now  he  is  gone, 

Of  his  wickedness  is  left  none, 

But  it  is  flit  away  clean ; 

So  is  his  error, 

His  malice  and  terror, 

To  his  damnation  and  pain. 

Constancy.     Let  us  be  gone  out  of  this  place. 
Charity.     Come,  I  pray  you,  let  us  go  apace. 
Equity.     Let  it  be  so,  as  you  do  say, 
And  let  us  go  together  away. 
We  will  go,  come,  I  pray  you. 

Constancy.     We  will  go  gladly  with  you. 
Charity.     Come,    let    us    go    and    make    no 
more  ado. 

[They  go  out  and  the  king  entereth  and 

saith  : 
My  servants,  where  be  you? 
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Come  hither  quickly  to  me. 

[Preparatus  and  Agreeable  enter. 

Ambo.     At  your  commandment  we  be. 
What  is  your  will  to  say  us  unto? 

King  D.     Go  call  my  Lords  hither  to  me. 

Agreeable.     It  shall  be  done,   as  you  have 
said  to  me.  [me, 

Preparatus.     Whatsoever  you  do  command 
To  do  it  ever  will  I  diligent  be. 

King  D.     Go  then  forth  quickly  and  make 

no  more  ado, 
But  bid  them  come  in  haste  me  unto. 

Ambo.     Sir,  God  have  you  in  his  custody; 
We  will  go  fetch  them  hither  to  you. 

[They  go  out,  and  Anagnostes  and 
Optimates  enter.  [King, 

Optimates.     God    save    thy    grace,    gentle 
I  salute  thee  with  much  greeting.  [why, 

King  D.     This  is  the  cause  wherefore  and 
That  I  sent  for  you  hither  to  me.  [us  tell) 

Optimates.     What  is  the  cause?  (I  pray  you 
And  if  we  can,  we  will  it  fulfil.  [keep, 

King  D.     They  that  in  my  chamber  me  do 
Communed  together,  whilst  I  was  asleep. 
At  last  I  waking  and  hearing  their  murmuring, 
How  they  talked  their  matter  concerning, 
They  strive  among  themselves  together, 
Every  man  to  say  a  weightier  matter  than  the 
And  he  that  the  best  can  speak  [other, 

Without  fraud  or  without  deceit 
Shall  be  rewarded  with  much  good, 
With  cattle  also  and  with  food. 
The  writings  they  did  deliver  to  me, 
That  I  might  read  them  over  all  three. 
Read  it  to  yourself,  I  pray  you. 

Optimates.     Sir,  you  say  very  well. 

A.  P.    III.  G 
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Anagnostes.  I  will  read  the  writings  to  you 
Listen,  I  pray  you,  unto  me;  [without  fail; 
Then  you  shall  know  the  effect  of  them  all 

three  : 

Whose  sayings  is  found  the  best  and  true, 
With  great  good  king  Darius  shall  him  endue. 
He  shall  have  the  ornaments  that  here  follow, 
And  the  other  lese  all  through  their  great  folly ; 
He  shall  be  endued  with  purple  and  gold 
And  with  golden  cups  also,  not  old ; 
A  chariot  he  shall  have  with  golden  wheels, 
The  body  thereof  made  with  steel, 
And  next  to  king  Darius  shall  sit 
For  his  Eloquence  and  goodly  wit. 
He  shall  be  the  king's  familiar  friend 
And  shall  sit  by  him  to  his  life  end. 
The  sentence  of  the  first  man  is  this  : 
Wine  a  very  strong  thing  is; 
The  second  also,  I  will  declare  to  you  :     [verily. 
That  the  king  is  stronger  than  any  other  thing, 
The  third  also  I  will  declare  : 
Women  (saith  he)  is  the  strongest  of  all, 
Though  by  women  we  had  a  fall. 
Their  minds  now  I  did  you  tell, 
But  above  all  things  truth  doth  most  excel. 

King  D.     Now  let  them  be  called  hither, 
Let  them  come  in  together ; 
Come,  sirs,  tarry  no  longer  there, 
But  before  us  do  appear; 
Tell  by  mouth  the  effect  of  them 
And  to  us  show  of  them  the  mean. 

[Stipator  Primus,  Stipator  secundus 
and  Zorobabell  enter. 

Omnes.     Salve,  vir  ornatissime, 
O  king,  we  salute  thee.  [mouth, 

King   D.     Declare  your   sentences   here   by 
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As  you  have  showed  them  by  rote.       [strong? 

Stipator  Primus.     O  men,  is  not  wine  very 
It  doth  deceive  the  very  tongue. 
Of  it  indeed  somewhat  I  did  speak  before, 
But  now  in  my  memory  I  have  a  little  more. 

Anagnostes.     Well,  say  what  thou  art  able, 
But  see  that  it  be  no  vain  fable.         [do  it  tell. 

Optimates.     Go  forward  in  your  matter  and 

King  D.     God's  blessing  on  your  heart,  you 

say  very  well ; 
Tell  us  now  what  thou  hast  to  say. 

Stipator     Primus.      The     understanding     it 

taketh  away 

And  maketh  him  careless  and  merry  (I  say). 
No  heaviness  at  all  it  maketh  him  remember 
That  drinketh  it  (I  do  not  dissemble) ; 
It  maketh  a  man  to  think  also 
That  the  thing  which  he  goeth  about  to  do 
Is  good  and  honest,  whereas  it  is  not  so. 
He  never  hath  memory  of  anything, 
It  maketh  him  forget  that  he  is  a  king, 
Nor  that  he  doth  govern  or  is  in  authority 
And  hath  all  things  in  his  custody. 
And  when  they  are  together  drinking, 
They  do  not  remember  amity  nor  any  other 

thing, 

But  as  soon  as  drunken  they  are 
To  slay  their  friend  they  do  not  spare ;  [to  hit : 
Out  they  draw  their  sword,  they  care  not  where 
Thus  wine  maketh  men  to  have  a  small  wit. 
And  when  from  the  wine  they  are  laid  down, 
They  cannot  tell  afore  what  they  had  done. 
Judge  now,  is  not  wine  the  strongest, 
Which  maketh  men  unwitty  and  unhonest? 
Hath  it  not  a  very  great  strength 
That  causeth  these  to  be  done  at  length? 

G    2 
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King   D.     Well,    now    hold    thy    tongue    (I 
Let  the  next  tell  his  tale  to  me.         [pray  thee) ; 

Anagnostes.     Do  as  the  king  hath  thee  com 
manded,  [bid. 

Optimates.     Let  it  be  so,  as  they  have  thee 

Stipator  Secundus.     I  did  to  you  declare 
And  now  I  will  not  spare 
To  tell  my  matter  to  you  : 
The  king  is  very  strong 
And  all  are  in  his  hand, 
That  in  his  realm  continue. 
All  do  him  obey 
Without  any  delay 
That  dwell  in  his  chostes. 
He  hath  armies  great, 
Corn,  cattle  and  meat 
And  eke  abundant  hosts. 

How  say  you,  is  not  he  the  strongest       [beast, 
Which  doth  conquer,  and  govern  both  man  and 
The  land,  the  sea  and  every  other  thing? 
Then  strongest  is  verily  the  king, 
For  he  hath  dominion  over  them  all ; 
Both  man  and  beast  are  at  his  call, 
And  what  he  commandeth,  that  is  done. 
If  he  send  them  to  war,  they  are  quickly  gone, 
They  break  down  hills  and  towers 
And  slay  also  higher  powers ; 
They  themselves  are  slain  also. 
Beyond  his  word  they  dare  not  go. 
If  that  they  get  the  victory, 
They  bring  it  to  the  king  by  and  by. 
And  likewise  they  that  till  the  ground,  [round. 
When  they  it  reap,  they  bring  it  to  the  king 
Tribute  to  the  king  they  restore, 
All  to  him  they  bring  both  less  and  more. 
If  he  bid  them  go  to  kill, 
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They  go  about  it  with  a  good  will ; 

If  he  command  them  to  forgive, 

They  do  it,  and  their  cares  relieve. 

If  he  bid  them  go  and  smite, 

They  go  about  it,  and  care  not  where  they  hit. 

If  he  command  them  to  drive  away, 

They  do  it  without  delay. 

If  he  command  them  for  to  build, 

They  do  it,  and  their  labour  to  him  yield. 

If  he  do  bid  them  for  to  break, 

They  do  it,  and  that  with  much  wreck. 

If  to  plant  he  do  command  them, 

They  go  about  it  like  obedient  men. 

The  common  people  and  rulers  also 

Are  obedient  to  him  wheresoever  they  go. 

And  the  king  sitteth  down  in  the  meanwhile 

Eating  and  drinking,  and  taking  his  will; 

All  to  the  king  must  obey 

And  leave  his  own  business  undone  alway. 

Judge,  is  not  the  king  the  strongest  now? 

King  D.     Now  tell  thy  tale  us  unto. 
Stand  together  you  two  aside, 
For  of  your  purpose  you  are  both  wide. 

Anagnostes.     Declare  to  us,  I  pray  you  now. 

Optimates.     In  your  two  sentences  there  is 
To  them  at  all  we  have  no  respect,  [no  effect ; 

Zorababell.      The     King     is     mighty     and 
And  wine  also,  well  spent ;  [vehement, 

Yet  of  a  woman  I  take  in  hand 
And  in  this  sentence  my  faith  shall  stand. 
It  is  not  the  king  with  his  mighty  host 
That  ruleth  and  governeth  in  every  Choste; 
Nor  it  is  not  wine  that  doth  excel. 
But  to  you  the  truth  I  will  tell : 
A  woman,  I  suppose,  it  is 
That  over  these  hath  dominion,  i-wiss. 
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Hath  not  the  woman  borne  the  king 

And  eke  every  natural  thing? 

Hath  not  women  brought  them  up  all, 

The  vineyards  whereon  wine  doth  fall? 

They  make  garments  for  all  creatures, 

So  that  they  be  of  humane  statures ; 

These  cannot  come  without  women, 

Therefore  the  honour  we  must  give  to  them. 

If  they  possess  silver  or  precious  gold, 

Their  hearts  are  soon  very  cold ; 

If  they  see  a  woman  well  favoured, 

They  forsake  their  gold  that  they  have  gathered 

And  their  eyes  are  bent  upon, 

Their  heart  and  mind  on  that  woman 

And  have  more  love  her  unto 

Than  to  their  gold,  it  is  true. 

He  leaveth  his  father  that  brought  him  up, 

His  mother  also  that  gave  him  suck, 

He  forsaketh  also  his  country  native, 

With  that  woman  all  his  life  to  live. 

With  the  woman  also  he  jeopardeth  his  life, 

He  regardeth  neither  father  nor  mother,  and 

all  for  his  wife. 

By  this  then  needs  must  you  know 
That  women  have  dominion  over  you. 
Doth  it  grieve  you,  that  I  do  tell  ye? 
Well,  well,  it  shall  not  grieve  me. 
A  man  his  sword  out  doth  take, 
To  go  and  steal  he  is  not  slack ; 
To  rob  and  to  sail  upon  the  sea, 
To  murder  and  kill  he  is  prompt  alway ; 
And  when  he  hath  stolen  and  also  robbed, 
He  bringeth  to  his  leman  with  a  good  courage. 
Again,  a  man  loveth  his  wife 
Better  than  he  did  his  parents  in  his  life. 
Many  one  in  earth  there  is 
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That  loveth  his  wife  wondrous  well,  i-wis ; 

Out  of  their  wits  also  they  do  run         [become ; 

And    bond    slaves    for    their    wives'    sake   are 

Perished  also  many  have 

And  are  become  Satan's  bond  slave; 

Many  also  are  fallen  into  sin, 

And  all  through  the  cause  of  women. 

Believe  me  now,  if  you  will ; 

Your  minds  I  will  by  and  by  fulfil. 

I  know  a  king  which  is  great  in  power     [hour ; 

And  all  lands  stand   in  dread  of  him  at  this 

No  man  upon  him  dare  lay  hand, 

Nor  at  any  time  may  him  withstand ; 

Yet  did  I  see  with  mine  own  eyes 

Upon  the  daughter  of  king  Bartacus  : 

The  king's  concubine  she  was,  truly, 

Of  the  king's  right  hand  she  sat,  I  tell  ye, 

And  the  crown  from  his  head  took 

And  on  her  head  did  it  put, 

And  with  her  left  hand  him  struck — 

Moreover  the  king  looked  upon  her 

And  durst  say  nothing  (he  was  in  such  fear). 

If  she  laughed  upon  him,  he  also  did  laugh; 

But  if  she  at  him  waxed  wroth, 

The  king  was  fain  her  for  to  flatter 

And  speak  her  fair,  till  he  had  gotten  again 

her  favour. 

O  ye  men,  is  not  women  the  greatest  of  might? 
O  thou  earth,  thou  art  very  great, 
The  heaven  high  withal ; 
Thou  canst  work  these  pretty  feats 
That  doth  contract  them  all. 
Swift  is  the  course  of  the  sun ; 
The  moon,  the  stars  also, 
Which  in  the  day  their  course  do  run 
With  planets  other  mo. 
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He  fetcheth  his  course  round  about 

The  compass  of  one  day ; 

The  stars,  the  moon,  and  eke  the  night 

Their  compass  do  not  stay. 

He  then  is  very  excellent 

That  causeth  this  to  be  done, 

Which  sitteth  above  the  firmament 

Within  His  holy  throne. 

But  great  is  the  truth  and  of  good  effect, 

And  to  it  we  must  have  a  diligent  respect ; 

The  earth  doth  tremble  and  quake  at  it,  i-wis, 

And  no  ungodly  thing  in  it  found  is. 

Wine  is  an  unrighteous  thing ; 

Unrighteous  also  is  the  king ; 

Women  are  become  unrighteous  also 

And  no  goodness  at  all  can  they  do; 

The  children  of  God  are  unrighteous  all, 

As  well  the  great  as  is  the  small ; 

The  works  also  that  they  go  about 

Is  unrighteous,  without  any  doubt; 

In  that  unrighteousness  they  shall  decay 

And  perish  also  (it  is  true  that  I  say) ; 

In  the  effect  of  that  is  no  unrighteous  thing, 

No  craft,  no  policy,  nor  no  lesing. 

Therefore  let  us  claim  it  for  our  own 

And  let  it  deeply  in  us  be  sown ; 

Blessed  be  thou,  the  God  of  truth, 

Let  thy  truth  be  in  every  man's  mouth. 

Optimates.     O  it  is  a  great  truth  thou  hast 

us  told;  [bold. 

To  ask  of  the  king  what  thou  wilt,  be  thou 

Thy  sentence  is  great  and  very  curious 

And  to  us  at  all  it  is  not  grievous.  [thee, 

Anagnostes.     Ask  thy  reward  now,   I   pray 
And  thou  shalt  have  it  given  to  thee. 

King  D.    Thou  hast  won  of  these  the  victory, 
Thou  shalt  have  it  rewarded  to  thee  : 
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Ask  what  thou  wilt,  I  will  thee  it  give, 

And  thou  shalt  be  my  friend,  as  long  as  thou 

dost  live. 

Thou  shalt  be  my  familiar  friend 
And  live  with  me  to  thy  life's  end. 
Besides  these  that  are  written  here, 
Thou  shalt  be  contented  for  this  gear. 

Zorobabell.     Remember  now  thy  promise 
Made  to  me  of  late, 
Let  it  now  fulfilled  be 
In  reasonable  rate; 
Which  thou  promised  unto  me, 
When  thou  earnest  into  thy  kingdom, 
Lord,  let  that  now  granted  be 
With  reasonable  freedom  ! 
Jerusalem  thou  didst  promise 
To  build  up  every  whit, 
And  all  that  therein  were  amiss 
Restore  again  to  it. 
Send  again  the  vessels  all, 
The  jewels  that  were  taken, 
As  well  the  great  as  eke  the  small 
Which  were  cruelly  shaken, 
Of  Cyrus  also  separated, 
When  in  Babylon  he  offered. 
Thy  mind  was  to  build  the  Temple  again 
Which  the  Edomites  brent  without  fain, 
When  Jerusalem  was  perverted 
And  grievously  tormented 
And  of  the  Chaldees  dejected. 
That,  O  king,  I  do  desire 
And  with  my  whole  heart  do  it  require ; 
Perform  thy  vow  therefore 
Which  thou  hast  promised  heretofore. 

King  D.     I  praise  thee  wondrous  well, 
Thou  shalt  have  that  which  before  I  did  thee 
tell. 
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Zorobabell.    Now,  sir,  we  must  depart  away, 
God  have  you  all  in  his  custody,  I  say. 

[Stipator    Primus,    Stipator    Secundus,    and 
Zorobabell  go  out.  [y°u  good  success 

King  D.     God  prosper  your  journey  and  send 
And  save  you  from  your  enemies  harmless. 
Do  you  intend  to  tarry  here? 

Optimates.     What  is  your  will  to  do, 
I  pray  you,  tell  it  us  unto. 

Anagnostes.    Gladly,  sir,  would  we  go  away, 
To  tarry  here  we  will  not  delay.  [you). 

King  D.     Come  then,  let  us  go  hence  (I  pray 

Ambo.     We  are  content  so  to  do. 

[Here  they  go  out,  and  then  entereth  Con 
stancy,  saying  as  it  were  a  Sublocutio : 

Constancy.     You    have    heard    here,    good 

people,  of  late 

Of  three  young  men ;  their  sayings  by  rote, 
By  mouth  they  did  recite;    I   think  you  have 

heard 

How  the  flatterers  were  cruelly  abhorred. 
Two  there  were,  Stipators  they  may  be  called, 
i-wis ;  [miss. 

They  went  about  by  flattery,  but  yet  they  did 
But  Constancy  is  a  thing  most  sure, 
In  it  nothing  unclean,  but  all  very  pure. 
The  third,  Zorobabell  by  name, 
Did  remain  in  constancy  and  keep  the  same. 
The  saying,  I  suppose,  you  do  understand ; 
Yet  to  show  you  again  I  will  take  in  hand  : 
The  one  declareth  the  strength  of  wine, 
How  it  doth  deceive  the  frailty  of  the  brain. 
The  second  also  doth  express 
That  the  king  had  the  most  strength  doubtless. 
But  wicked  men  they  be,  and  also  flatterers ; 
They  may  well  enough  be  called  Stipators. 
Then  the  third  the  truth  to  tell  did  begin, 
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The  victory  of  them  all  he  did  win ; 
He  remained  in  Constancy  and  was  still  wise ; 
As  for  flattery,  still  he  did  despise. 
Thus  have  you  heard  the  effect  of  all, 
How  that  for  their  lies  they  have  got  a  fall. 
[Here  entereth  Equity  and  Charity. 
Pray  we  to  God,  the  Lord  of  might, 
That  he  would  send  down  his  clear  sight 
To  Queen  Elizabeth  and  send  her  his  word, 
That  from  her  enemies  she  may  be  restored. 
Let  us  also  pray  that  she  long  may  live,  [give. 
And  that  to  her  subjects  true  precepts  she  may 
Equity    and    Chanty.     For    the    Councillors 

also  let  us  pray 

That  in  the  true  faith  direct  them  he  may, 
And  that  also  grace  he  would  them  give 
To  give  council  wisely,  while  in  earth  they  live. 

(Amen.) 

THE  SONG. 

Let  the  truth,  let  the  truth 
Be  in  every  man's  mouth; 
Both  young  and  old, 
Let  him  be  bold 
With  truth  to  hold, 
Lest  they  perish 
Like  hogs  swinish 
And  utterly  decay. 

Then  he  shall  be  sure 
Long  to  endure 
Abroad  in  earth; 
And  from  the  dearth 
God  will  keep  his  heart, 
Also  from  punishment 
And  from  cruel  judgment 
For  ever  and  for  aye. 
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In  Constancy  remain, 
Let  no  venom  you  stain, 
But  flee  it  quite; 
And  the  right  way  hit, 
Spurn  not  against  the  prick, 
But  be  humble  and  meek 
And  for  grace  seek 
To  the  living  God,  I  say. 

FINIS. 
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GAMMER  GURTON'S  NEEDLE 

THE  PROLOGUE. 

As  Gammer  Gurton  with  many  a  wide  stitch 
Sat  piecing  and  patching  of  Hodge  her  man''s 

breech,  [toss'd, 

By  chance  or  misfortune,  as  she  her  gear 
In  Hodge's  leather  breeches  her  needle  she  lost. 
When  Diccon  the  Bedlam  had  heard  by  report 
That  good  Gammer  Gurton  was  robbed  in  this 

sort, 

He  quietly  persuaded  with  her  in  that  stound 
Dame  Chat,  her  dear  gossip,  this  needle  had 

found ; 

Yet  knew  she  no  more  of  this  matter,  alas  ! 
Than  knoweth  Tom,  our  clerk,  what  the  priest 

saith  at  mass. 

Hereof  there  ensued  so  fearful  a  fray,  [stay, 
Mas.  Doctor  was  sent  for,  these  gossips  to 
Because  he  was  curate,  and  esteemed  full  wise ; 
Who  found  that  he  sought  not,  by  Diccon 's 

device.  [fashion, 

When  all  things  were  tumbled  and  clean  out  of 
Whether  it  were  by  fortune,  or  some  other  con 
stellation,  [ing-. 
Suddenly  the  needle  Hodge  found  by  the  prick- 
And  drew  it  out  of  his  buttock,  where  he  felt  it 

sticking. 

Their  hearts  then  at  rest  with  perfect  security, 
With  a  pot  of  good  ale  they  struck  up  their 

plaudity. 
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THE  FIRST  ACT.     THE  FIRST  SCENE. 

Diccon.     Many  a  mile  have  I  walked,  divers 

and  sundry  ways,  [my  days  ; 

And  many  a  good  man's  house  have  I  been  at  in 
Many  a  gossip's  cup  in  my  time  have  I  tasted, 
And  many  a  broach  and  spit  have  I  both  turned 

and  basted,  [balks, 

Many  a  piece  of  bacon  have  I  had  out  of  their 
In  running  over  the  country,   with   long   and 

weary  walks ;  [cheeks, 

Yet   came   my   foot   never   within    those   door 
To  seek  flesh  or  fish,  garlick,  onions,  or  leeks, 
That  ever  I  saw  a  sort  in  such  a  plight     [sight. 
As   here   within   this   house   appeareth   to   my 
There  is  howling  and  scowling,  all  cast  in  a 

dump,  [had  lost  a  trump. 

With   whewling   and   puling,    as   though   they 
Sighing  and  sobbing,  they  weep  and  they  wail ; 
I  marvel  in  my  mind  what  the  devil  they  ail. 
The  old  trot  sits  groaning,  with  alas  and  alas  ! 
And  Tib  wrings  her  hands,  and  takes  on  in 

worse  case.  [such  fits, 

With  poor  Cock,  their  boy,  they  be  driven  in 
I  fear  me  the  folks  be  not  well  in  their  wits. 
Ask  them  what  they  ail,  or  who  brought  them 

in  this  stay,  ["  wellaway  !  " 

They  answer  not   at  all,   but   "alack!"   and 
When  I  saw  it  booted  not,  out  at  doors  I  hied 

me,  [spied  me, 

And  caught  a  slip  of  bacon,  when  I  saw  none 
Which    I    intend    not    far    hence,    unless    my 

purpose  fail,  [two  pots  of  ale. 

Shall  serve  me  for  a  shoeing  horn  to  draw  on 
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THE  FIRST  ACT.    THE  SECOND  SCENE. 

HODGE,  DICCON. 

Hodge.    See  !  so  cham  arrayed  with  dabbling 

in  the  dirt !  [the  squirt  ! 

She  that  set  me  to  ditching,  ich  would  she  had 

Was  never  poor  soul  that  such  a  life  had. 

Gog's  bones  !  this  vilthy  glay  has  dress 'd  me 

Gog's  soul !  see  how  this  stuff  tears  !  [too  bad  ! 

Ich  were  better  to  be  a  bearward,  and  set  to 

keep  bears  !  [indeed  ! 

By  the  mass,  here  is  a  gash,  a  shameful  hole 

And  one  stitch  tear  further,  a  man  may  thrust 

in  his  head.  [should  now  be  sworn, 

Diccon.     By  my  father's  soul,   Hodge,  if  I 

I    cannot   choose   but   say   thy   breech   is   foul 

betorn, 

But  the  next  remedy  in  such  a  case  and  hap 
Is  to  planch  on  a  piece  as  broad  as  thy  cap. 
Hodge.     Gog's  soul,  man,   'tis  not  yet  two 
days  fully  ended,  [breeches  amended ; 

Since    my    dame    Gurton    (cham    sure)    these 
But  cham  made  such  a  drudge  to  trudge  at 
every  need,  [sturdy  packthread. 

Chwold   rend  it  though  it  were  stitched  with 
Diccon.     Hodge,   let  thy  breeches  go,   and 
speak  and  tell  me  soon     [maid  to  frown. 
What  devil  aileth  Gammer  Gurton  and  Tib  her 
Hodge.     Tush,    man,    th'art   deceived :    'tis 
their  daily  look;  [blear'd  with  smoke. 

They  cow'r  so  over  the  coals,  their  eyes  be 
Diccon.     Nay,  by  the  mass,  I  perfectly  per 
ceived,  as  I  came  hither,       [ears  together, 
That  either  Tib  and  her  dame  hath  been  by  the 

A.  P.    III.  II 
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Or  else  as  great  a  matter,  as  thou  shalt  shortly 

see.  [never  better  agree  ! 

Hodge.     Now,   ich  beseech   our   Lord   they 

Diccon.     By  Gog's  soul,   there  they  sit  as 

still  as  stones  in  the  street, 

As  though  they  had  been  taken  with  fairies,  or 

else  with  some  ill-spreet.     [cap  to  a  crown 

Hodge.     Gog's  heart !  I  durst  have  laid  my 

Ch' would  learn  of  some  prancome  as  soon  as 

ich  came  to  town,  [didst  thou  thereof  hear? 

Diccon.     Why,  Hodge,  art  thou  inspired  ?  or 

Hodge.     Nay,  but  ich  saw  such  a  wonder  as 

ich  saw  nat  this  seven  year. 

Tom  Tankard's  cow,  by  Gog's  bones  !  she  set 

me  up  her  sail,  [her  tail, 

And  flinging  about  his  half  acre,  fisking  with 

As  though  there  had  been  in  her  arse  a  swarm 

of  bees,  [leapt  out  of  his  lees. 

And  chad  not  cried  "  tphrowh,  whore,"  shea'd 

Diccon.     Why,   Hodge,  lies  the  cunning  in 

Tom  Tankard's  cow's  tail? 
Hodge.  Well,  ich  chave  heard  some  say  such 

tokens  do  not  fail. 
But  ca[n]st  thou  not  tell,  in  faith,  Diccon,  why 

she  frowns,  or  whereat? 

Hath   no  man   stolen  her  ducks   or  hens,   or 

gelded  Gib,  her  cat?    [not  have  one  word  ! 

Diccon.     What  devil  can  I  tell,  man?  I  could 

They  gave  no  more  heed  to  my  talk  than  thou 

wouldst  to  a  lord,   [marvellous  thing  it  is. 

Hodge.     Ich   cannot    skill   but   muse,    what 

Chill  in   and   know  myself  what   matters   are 

amiss.  [thou  dost  inward  haste, 

Diccon.  Then  farewell,  Hodge,  a  while,  since 

For  I  will  into  the  good  wife  Chat's,  to  feel 

how  the  ale  doth  taste. 
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THE  FIRST  ACT.     THE  THIRD  SCENE. 


HODGE,  Tin. 

Hodge.     Cham  aghast ;  by  the  mass,  ich  wot 

not  what  to  do. 

Chad  need  bless  me  well  before  ich  go  them  to. 

Perchance   some    felon    sprit    may    haunt   our 

house  indeed;  itko'      [cha1  no  need. 

And  then  chwere  but  a  noddy  to  venture  where 

Tib.     Cham  worse  than  mad,  by  the  mass,  to 

be  at  this  stay  !          [th 'hours  on  the  day; 

Cham    chid,    cham    blam'd,    and    beaten,    all 

Lamed  and  hunger-starved,  pricked  up  all  in 

jags,  [rotten  rags  ! 

Having  no  patch  to  hide  my  back,  save  a  few 

Hodge.     I   say,   Tib,   if  thou   be  Tib,   as   I 

trow  sure  thou  be,  [dame  and  thee? 

What   devil    make-a-do    is    this,    between   our 

Tib.     Gog's  bread,  Hodge,  thou  had  a  good 

turn  thou  wert  not  here  this  while  1 

It  had  been  better  for  some  of  us  to  have  been 

hence  a  mile;  [at  once, 

My  gammer  is  so  out  of  course  and  frantic  all 

That  Cock,  our  boy,  and  I,  poor  wench,  have 

felt  it  on  our  bones. 
Hodge.     What  is  the  matter — say  on,  Tib — 

whereat  she  taketh  so  on? 
Tib.     She  is  undone,  she  saith ;  alas  !  her  joy 
and  life  is  gone  !  [but  dead ; 

If  she  hear  not  of  some  comfort,  she  is,  faith  ! 
Shall  never  come  within  her  lips  one  inch  of 
meat  ne  bread.  [her  in  this  dump. 

.,  \    ,      Hodge.    By'r  lady,  cham  not  very  glad  to  see 
J  /  Chold  a  noble  her  stool  hath  fallen,  and  she 
hath  broke  her  rump. 

H    2 
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Tib.     Nay,    and   that   were   the   worst,    we 
would  not  greatly  care  [her  chair ; 

For  bursting  of  her  huckle-bone,  or  breaking  of 
But  greater,  greater,  is  her  grief,  as,  Hodge, 
we  shall  all  feel !  [has  never  lost  her  nee'le? 
Hodge.     Gog's   wounds,    Tib,    my   gammer 
Tib.     Her  nee'le ! 
Hodge.     Her  nee'le? 
Tib.     Her  nee'le !  by  him  that  made  me,  it 

is  true,  Hodge,  I  tell  thee. 
Hodge.     Gog's  sacrament !    I  would  she  had 

lost  th 'heart  out  of  her  belly  ! 
Th&  devil,  or  else  his  dame,  they  ought  her, 
sure  a  shame !  [unto  our  dame? 

How  a  murrion  came  this  chance,  say,  Tib ! 
Tib.     My  gammer  sat  her  down  on  her  pe$,  \\c^1 

and  bad>me  reach  thy  breeches, 

And  by  and  by — a  vengeance  in  it !  ere  she  had 

take  two  stitches  [aside  she  leers, 

To  clout  a  clout  upon  thine  arse,  by  chance 

And  Gib,  our  cat,  in  the  milk-pan  she  spied 

over  head  and  ears. 

11  Ah,  whore !  out,  thief !  "  she  crief  aloud,  and 

swept  the  breeches  down.      [into  the  town, 

Up  went  her  staff,  and  out  leapt  Gib  at  doors 

And  since  that  time  was  never  wight  could  set 

their  eyes  upon  it.  [times  light  on  it. 

Gog's  malison  chave  Cock  and   I  bid  twenty 

Hodge.     And  is  not  then  my  breeches  sewed 

up,  to-morrow  that  I  should  wear? 
Tib.     No,  in  faith,  Hodge,  thy  breeches  lie 

for  all  this  never  the  near. 
Hodge.     Now  a  vengeance  light  on  all  the 

sort,  that  better  should  have  kept  it, 
The  cat,  the  house,  and  Tib,  our  maid,  that 
better  should  have  swept  it ! 
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See  where  she  cometh  crawling  !  come  on,  in 

twenty  devils'  way  !  [pray  you,  say  ! 

Ye  have  made  a  fair  day's  work,  have  you  not? 

THE  FIRST  ACT.    THE  FOURTH  SCENE. 
GAMMER,  HODGE,  TIB,  COCK. 

Gammer.     Alas,   Hodge,   alas !    I   may  well 

curse  and  ban    « vi££  [milk-pan ; 

This  day,  that  ever  I  saw  it,  with  Gib  and  the 

For   these   and   ill-luck   together,   as   knoweth 

Cock,  my  boy,  [me  of  my  joy, 

Have  stack  away  my  dear  nee'le,  and  robbed 

My  fair  long  straight  nee'le,  that  was  mine  only 

treasure ;  [my  pleasure  ! 

The  first  day  of  my  sorrow  is,  and  last  end  of 

Hodge  (aside).     Might  ha'  kept  it,  when  ye 

had  it !  but  fools  will  be  fools  still, 
Lose  that  is  vast  in  your  hands  ye  need  not 

but  ye  will. 
Gammer.     Go  hie  thee,  Tib,  and  run  thou, 

whore,  to  th'end  here  of  the  town  ! 
Didst  carry  out  dust  in  thy  lap?  seek  where 
thou  pourest  it  down ;     [where  I  mourned, 
And  as  thou  sawest  me  rowing,   in  the  ashes 
So  see  in  all  the  heap  of  dust  thou  leave  no 
straw  unturned,     [and  soon  be  here  again  ! 
Tib.     That  chull,   Gammer,  swyth  and  tite,;  f>r*>**,pTi 
Gammer.     Tib,  stoop  and  look  down  to  the 

ground  to  it,  and  take  some  pain. 

Hodge.     Here  is  a  pretty  matter,  to  see  this 

gear  how  it  goes  :  [arse,  and  it  were  loose  ! 

By  Gog's  soul,    I   think  you  would  lose  your 

Your  nee'le  lost?  it  is  pity  you  should  lack  care 

and  endless  sorrow. 
Gog's  death  !  how  shall  my  breeches  be  sewed? 
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Shall  I  go  thus  to-morrow? 
Gammer.     Ah,   Hodge,   Hodge !   if  that  ich 

could  find  my  nee'le,  by  the  reed, 
Ch'ould  sew  thy  breeches,   ich  promise  thee, 

with  full  good  double  thread, 

And  set  a  patch  on  either  knee  should  last  this 

moneths  twain.  [it  home  again  ! 

Now  God  and  good  Saint  Sithe,  I  pray  to  send 

Hodge.     Whereto    served    your   hands    and 

eyes,  but  this  your  nee'le  to  keep? 
What  devil  had  you  else  to  do?  ye  keep,  ich 
kjMwwot,  no  sheep  ! 

Cham  fain  abroad  to  dig  and  delve,  in  water, 

mire,  and  clay,  [to  day. 

Sossing  and  possing  in  the  dirt  still  from  day 

A  hundred  things  that  be  abroad,  cham  set  to 

see  them  well,  [keep  a  nee'le  ! 

And  four  of  you  sit  idle  at  home,  and  cannot 

Gammer.     My    nee'le !    alas !    ich    lost    it, 

Hodge,  what  time  ich  me  up  hasted 

To  save  the  milk  set  up  for  thee,  which  Gib,  our 

cat,  hath  wasted.      [Tib,  with  all  the  rest ! 

Hodge.     The  devil  he  burst  both   Gib  and 

f^     Cham  always  sure  of  the  worst  end,  whoever 

have  the  best !  ,xa 

Where  ha'  you  been  fidging  abroad,  since  you 

your  nee'le  lost?  [sitting  by  this  same  post, 

Gammer.  Within  the  house,  and  at  the  door, 

Where  I  was  looking  a  long  hour,  before  these 

folks  came  here ;  [never  the  near  ! 

But,  wellaway,  all  was  in  vain,  my  nee'le  is 

Hodge.     Set  me  a  candle,  let  me  seek,  and 

grope  wherever  it  be. 

Gog's  heart,  ye  be  foolish  ich  think,  you  know 

it  not  when  you  it  see  !  [say  ! 

Gammer.    Come  hither,  Cock  :  what,  Cock,  I 
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Cock.     How,  Gammer? 
Gammer.     Go,  hie  thee  soon, 
And  grope  behind   the  old   brass   pan,   which 

thing  when  thou  hast  done, 
There  shalt  thou  find  an  old  shoe,  wherein,  if 
thou  look  well,  [candle; 

Thou  shalt  find  lying  an  inch  of  a  white  tallow 
Light  it,  and  bring  it  tite  away.  f*~on<pfly 
Cock.     That  shall  be  done  anon. 
Gammer.     Nay,  tarry,  Hodge,  till  thou  hast 

light,  and  then  we'll  seek  each  one. 
Hodge.     Come  away,  ye  whoreson  boy,  are 

ye  asleep  ?  ye  must  have  a  crier  ! 
Cock.     Ich  cannot  get  the  candle  light :  here 

is  almost  no  fire. 

Hodge.     Chill  hold  thee  a  penny,  chill  make 

thee  come,  if  that  ich  may  catch  thine  ears  ! 

Art  deaf,  thou  whoreson  boy?     Cock,   I  say; 

why,  canst  not  hear? 

Gammer.     Beat  him  not,   Hodge,   but  help 
the  boy,  and  come  you  two  together. 


THE  FIRST  ACT.     THE  FIFTH  SCENE. 
GAMMER,  TIB,  COCK,  HODGE. 

Gammer.     How  now,  Tib?  quick,  let's  hear 

what  news  thou  hast  brought  hither ! 
Tib.     Chave  tost  and  tumbled  yonder  heap 

over  and  over  again, 
And  winnowed  it  through  my  fingers,  as  men 

would  winnow  grain ;  [tare  it ; 

Not  so  much  as  a  hen's  turd,  but  in  pieces  I 
Or  whatsoever  clod  or  clay  I  found,  I  did  not 

spare  it,  [nee'le,  alas  ! 

Looking  within  and  eke  without,  to  find  your 
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But  all  in  vain  and  without  help  !  your  nee'le 

is  where  it  was. 
Gammer.     Alas,  my  nee'le !  we  shall  never 

meet !  adieu,  adieu,  for  aye  ! 
Tib.     Not  so,  Gammer,  we  might  it  find,  if 

we  knew  where  it  lay. 
Cock.     Gog's    cross,    Gammer,    if    ye    will 

laugh,  look  in  but  at  the  door, 
And  see  how  Hodge  lieth  tumbling  and  tossing 

amids  the  flour,  [dead, 

Raking  there  some  fire  to  find  among  the  ashes 
Where  there  is  not  one  spark  so  big  as  a  pin's 

head  :  [he  sees, 

At  last  in  a  dark  corner  two  sparks  he  thought 
Which  were  indeed  nought  else  but  Gib  our 

cat's  two  eyes.  [have  fire  without  doubt; 
"Puff!"  quod  Hodge,  thinking  thereby  to 
With  that  Gib  shut  her  two  eyes,  and  so  the 

fire  was  out ;  [were  before ; 

And   by  and   by   them   opened,    even   as   they 
With  that  the  sparks  appeared,  even  as  they 

had  done  of  yore;  [think), 

And  even  as  Hodge  blew  the  fire  (as  he  did 
Gib,  as  she  felt  the  blast,  straightway  began  to 

wink ;  [turn, 

Till  Hodge  fell  of  swearing,  as  came  best  to  his 
The    fire    was    sure    bewitch 'd,    and    therefore 

would  not  burn ;  [and  pins, 

At  last  Gib  up  the  stairs,  among  the  old  posts 
And  Hodge  he  hied  him  after,  till  broke  were 

both  his  shins  : 
Cursing  and  swearing  oaths  were  never  of  his 

making, 
That  Gib  would  fire  the  house  if  that  she  were 

not  taken.  [the  foolish  urchin  taketh  ! 

Gammer.     See,  here  is  all  the  thought  that 
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And   Tib,    me-think,    at   his   elbow   almost   as 

merry  maketh.  [their  moan. 

This  is  all  the  wit  ye  have,  when  others  make 

Come  down,  Hodge,  where  art  thou?  and  let 

the  cat  alone  !  [in  her  tail  hath  fire, 

Hodge.     Gog's  heart,  help  and  come  up  !  Gib 

And  is  like  to  burn  all,  if  she  get  a  little  higher  ! 

Come  down,  quoth  you?  nay,  then  you  might 

count  me  a  patch, 
The  house  cometh  down  on  your  heads,  if  it 

take  once  the  thatch. 

Gammer.     It   is   the   cat's   eyes,    fool,    that 

shineth  in  the  dark.         [every  eye  a  spark  ? 

Hodge.     Hath    the   cat,    do    you    think,    in 

Gammer.     No,  but  they  shine  as  like  fire  as 

ever  man  see.     [sh'  bear  the  blame  for  me  ! 

Hodge.     By  the  mass,  and  she  burn  all,  you 

Gammer.     Come  down  and  help  to  seek  here 

our  nee'le,  that  it  were  found. 

Down,  Tib,  on  the  knees,  I  say  !  Down,  Cock, 

to  the  ground  !  [Anngt 

To  God  I  make  a  vow,  and  so  to  good  Saint 

A  candle  shall  they  have  a-piece,  get  it  where  I 

can, 

If  I  may  my  nee'le  find  in  one  place  or  in  other. 

Hodge.     Now  a  vengeance  on  Gib  light,  on 

Gib  and  Gib's  mother,  [near  ! 

And  all  the  generation  of  cats  both  far  and 

Look  on  the  ground,  whoreson,  thinks  thou  the 

nee'le  is  here?          [your  nee'le  here  I  saw, 

Cock.     By  my  troth,   Gammer,   me-thought 

But  when  my  fingers  touch 'd  it,  I  felt  it  was  a 

straw. 

Tib.     See,  Hodge,  what's  t[h]is?  may  it  not 

be  within  it?        [see  and  thou  canst  find  it. 

Hodge.     Break  it,  fool,  with  thy  hand,  and 
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Tib.     Nay,  break  it  you,  Hodge,  according 
to  your  word.  [cat's  turd  ! 

Hodge.     Gog's  sides  !  fie  !  it  stinks  !  it  is  a 
It  were  well  done  to  make  thee  eat  it,  by  the 
mass  !  [nee'le  is  still  where  it  was. 

Gammer.     This   matter   amendeth   not;    my 
Our  candle  is  at  an  end,  let  us  all  in  quite, 
And  come  another  time,  when  we  have  more 
light. 

THE    SECOND    ACT. 

First  a  SONG. 
Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold; 
But,  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good; 
But  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  am  nothing  a-cold; 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare,  &c. 

I  love  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire. 
A  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead: 

Much  bread  I  not  desire. 
No  frost  nor  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  would; 
I  am  so  wrapt,  and  thoroughly  lapt 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side  go  bare,  &c. 
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And  Tib  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek, 
Full  oft  drinks  she  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  cheek; 
Then  doth  she  trowl  to  me  the  bowl 

Even  as  a  malt-worm  should; 
And  saith,  sweet  heart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side  go  bare,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 

Even  as  good  fellows  should  do; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to; 
And  all  poor  souls  that  have  scoured  bowls, 

Or  have  them  lustly  troll'd, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 
Back  and  side  go  bare,  &c. 


THE  SECOND  ACT.    THE  FIRST  SCENE. 
DICCON,  HODGE. 

Diccon.     Well  done,   by   Gog's   malt !   well 

sung  and  well  said  !  / 

Come  on,  mother  Chat,  as  thou  art  true  maid/ 
One  fresh  pot  of  ale  let's  see,  to  make  an  end 
Against  this  cold  weather  my  naked  arms  to 

defend  !(:  [on  thy  worst  !<c 

This  gear  it  warms  the  soul !  now,  wind,  blow 
And  let  us  drink  and  swill  till  that  our  bellies 

burst !  [define ' 

Now  were  he  a  wise  man  by  cunning  could 
Which  way  my  journey  lieth,  or  where  Diccon 

will  dine  !  [day, 

But  one  good  twn  I  have :  be  it  by  night  or 
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South,  east,  north  or  west,  I  am  never  out  of 

my  way  !  [do  you  think  ? 

Hodge.     Chim  goodly  rewarded,  cham  I  not, 

Chad  a  goodly  dinner  for  all  my  sweat  and 

swink !     >  [fish, 

Neither  butter,  cheese,  milk,  onions,  flesh,  nor 
Save  this  poor  piece  of  barley-bread  :    'tis   a 

pleasant  costly  dish  ! 
Diccon.     Hail,    fellow    Hodge,    and   well   to 

fare  with  thy  meat,  if  you  have  any  : 
But   by   thy   words,    as    I    them    smelled,    thy 

daintrels  be  not  many. 
Hodge.      Daintrels,     Diccon?    Gog's     soul, 

man,  save  this  piece  of  dry  horsebread, 
Cha  bit  no  bit  this  livelong  day,  no  crumb  come 

in  my  head  :  [rumbleth, 

My   guts    they   yawl-crawl,    and   all   my   belly 
The  puddings  cannot  lie  still,   each  one  over 

other  tumbleth.  [penn'd, 

By  Gog's  heart,  cham  so  vexed,  and  in  my  belly 
Chould    one   piece   were    at    the    spital-house, 

another  at  the  castle  end  ! 
Diccon.     Why,   Hodge,   was  there  none  at 

home  thy  dinner  for  to  set? 
Hodge.     Gog's  bread,  Diccon,  ich  came  too 

late,  was  nothing  there  to  get ! 
Gib  (a  foul  fiend  might  on  her  light !)  licked  the 

milk-pan  so  clean, 
See,    Diccon,    'twas   not   so   well   washed   this 

seven  year,  as  ich  ween  !  [yet  for  all  this 
A  pestilence  light  on  all  ill-luck  !  chad  thought, 
Of  a  morsel  of  bacon  behind  the  door  at  worst 

should  not  miss  :  [wont  to  do, 

But  when  ich  sought  a  slip  to  cut,  as  ich  was 
Gog"s  souls,  Diccon  !  Gib,  our  cat,  had  eat  the 

bacon  too  ! 
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[Which  bacon  Diccon  stole,  as  is 

declared  before. 
Diccon.     Ill-luck,  quod  he  !  marry,  swear  it, 

Hodge  !  this  day,  the  truth  tell, 

Thou  rose  not  on  thy  right  side,  or  else  blessed 

thee  not  well,    [was  too  bad  luck,  Hodge  ! 

Thy  milk  slopped  up  !  thy  bacon  filched  !  that 

Hodge.     Nay,  nay,  there  was  a  fouler  fault, 

my  Gammer  ga'  me  the  dodge; 
Seest  not  how  cham  rent  and  torn,  my  heels, 

my  knees,  and  my  breech? 
Chad  thought,  as  ich  sat  by  the  fire,  help  here 

and  there  a  stitch  : 

But  there  ich  was  pouped  indeed.    >7     <5t(J& 
Diccon.     Why,  Hodge? 
Hodge.     Boots  not,  man,  to  tell. 
Cham  so  drest  amongst  a  sort  of  fools,  chad 
better  be  in  hell.  [served  me  no  well. 

My  Gammer  (cham  ashamed  to  say)  by  God, 
Diccon.     How  so,  Hodge? 
Hodge.     Has   she  not  gone,    trowest   now, 

and  lost  her  nee'le? 
Diccon.     Her    eel,    Hodge?    who    fished    of 

late?  that  was  a  dainty  dish! 
Hodge.     Tush,  tush,  her  nee'le,  her  nee'le, 
her  nee'le,  man  !  'tis  neither  flesh  nor  fish; 
A  little  thing  with  an  hole  in  the  end,  as  bright 

as  any  sil'er, 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  straight  as 

any  pillar. 
Diccon.     I    know    not    what    a    devil    thou 

meanest,  thou  bring 'st  me  more  in  doubt. 
Hodge.  Knowest  not  with  what  Tom-tailor's 

man  sits  broaching  through  a  clout? 
A   nee'le,    a   nee'le,    a   nee'le !    my   Gammer's 
nee'le  is  gone. 
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Diccon.     Her  nee'le,   Hodge !   now  I   smell 

thee  1  that  was  a  chance  alone  ! 
By  the  mass,  thou  hast  a  shameful  loss,  and  it 

were  but  for  thy  breeches. 
Hodge.     Gog's    soul,    man,    chould   give   a 

crown  chad  it  but  three  stitches. 
Diccon.     How   sayest   thou,    Hodge?    what 

should  he  have,  again  thy  needle  got? 
Hodge.     By  m 'father's   soul,   and   chad   it, 
chould  give  him  a  new  groat.  *          [case  ? 
Diccon.     Canst   thou    keep   counsel   in   this 
Hodge.     Else  chwold  my  tongue  were  out. 
Diccon.     Do  than  but  then  by  my  advice, 
and  I  will  fetch  it  without  doubt,      [delve, 
Hodge.     Chill  run,  chill  ride,  chill  dig,  chill 
Chill  toil,  chill  trudge,  shalt  see; 
Chill  hold,  chill  draw,  chill  pull,  chill  pinch, 

Chill  kneel  on  my  bare  knee; 
Chill  scrape,  chill  scratch,  chill  sift,  chill  seek, 

Chill  bow,  chill  bend,  chill  sweat, 
Chill  stoop,  chill  stour,  chill  cap,  chill  kneel, 

Chill  creep  on  hands  and  feet ; 
Chill  be  thy  bondman,   Diccon,  ich  swear  by 
sun  and  moon,  [utterly  undone  ! 

And  channot  somewhat  to  stop  this  gap,  cham 

[Pointing  behind  to  his  torn  breeches. 
Diccon.     Why,   is   there  any   special   cause 

thou  takest  hereat  such  sorrow? 
Hodge.     Kirstian    Clack,    Tom    Simpson's 
maid,    by    the    mass,    comes    hither    to 
morrow,  [hap ; 
Cham  not  able  to  say,  between  us  what  may 
She  smiled  on  me  the  last  Sunday,  when  ich 

put  off  my  cap. 

Diccon.     Well,  Hodge,  this  is  a  matter  of 
weight,  and  must  be  kept  close, 
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It  might  else  turn  to  both  our  costs,  as  the 

world  now  goes. 
Shalt  swear  to  be  no  blab,  Hodge? 

Hodge.     Chill,  Diccon. 

Diccon.     Then  go  to,  [shalt  hear  me  do. 

Lay  thine  hand  here ;  say  after  me,  as  thou 
Hast  no  book? 

Hodge.     Cha  no  book,  I. 

Diccon.     Then  needs  must  force  us  both, 
Upon  my  breech  to  lay  thine  hand,  and  there 
to  take  thine  oath. 

Hodge.     I,  Hodge,  breechless 
Swear  to  Diccon,  rechless, 
By  the  cross  that  I  shall  kiss, 
To  keep  his  counsel  close, 
And  always  me  to  dispose 
To  work  that  his  pleasure  is. 

[Here  he  kisseth  Diccon's  breech. 

Diccon.     Now,  Hodge,  see  thou  take  heed, 
And  do  as  I  thee  bid ; 
For  so  I  judge  it  meet ; 
This  needle  again  to  win, 
There  is  no  shift  therein, 
But  conjure  up  a  spreet.        '  [say? 

Hodge.     What,   the  great  devil,   Diccon,   I 

Diccon.     Yea,  in  good  faith,  that  is  the  way. 
Fet  with  some  pretty  charm. 

Hodge.     Soft,  Diccon,  be  not  too  hasty  yet, 
By  the  mass,  for  ich  begin  to  sweat ! 
Cham  afraid  of  some  harm. 

Diccon.    Come  hither,  then,  and  stir  thee  not 
One  inch  out  of  this  circle  plat, 
But  stand  as  I  thee  teach.  [claws? 

Hodge.    And  shall  ich  be  here  safe  from  their 

Diccon.     The    master-devil    with    his    long 
Here  to  thee  cannot  reach —  [paws 
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Now  will  I  settle  me  to  this  gear. 

Hodge.     I  say,  Diccon,  hear  me,  hear  ! 
Go  softly  to  this  matter  !  [nought  ? 

Diccon.     What    devil,    man?    art    afraid    of 

Hodge.     Canst  not  tarry  a  little  thought 
Till  ich  make  a  courtesy  of  water? 

Diccon.     Stand   still    to   it;    why    shouldest 
thou  fear  him  ?  [hear  him  ! 

Hodge.     Gog's  sides,  Diccon,  me-think  ich 
And  tarry,  chall  mar  all !  [it. 

Diccon.     The  matter  is  no  worse  than  I  told 

Hodge.     By  the  mass,  cham  able  no  longer 

to  hold  it ! 
Too  bad  !  ich  must  beray  the  hall !  [whoreson  ! 

Diccon.     Stand  to  it,  Hodge  !  stir  not,  you 
What  devil,  be  thine  arse-strings  brusten? 
Thyself  a  while  but  stay, 
The  devil  (I  smell  him)  will  be  here  anon. 

Hodge.     Hold  him  fast,  Diccon,  cham  gone  ! 
Chill  not  be  at  that  fray  ! 


THE    SECOND    ACT.      THE    SECOND 
SCENE. 

DICCON,  CHAT. 

Diccon.     Fie,  shitten  knave,  and  out  upon 

thee! 

Above  all  other  louts,  fie  on  thee  ! 
Is  not  here  a  cleanly  prank, 
But  thy  matter  was  no  better, 
Nor  thy  presence  here  no  sweeter, 
To  fly  I  can  thee  thank. 
Here  is  a  matter  worthy  glosing, 
Of  Gammer  Gurton's  needle  losing, 
And  a  foul  piece  of  wark  ! 
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A  man  I  think  might  make  a  play, 
And  need  no  word  to  this  they  say, 
Being  but  half  a  clerk. 

Soft,  let  me  alone,  I  will  take  the  charge 

This  matter  further  to  enlarge 

Within  a  time  short. 

If  ye  will  mark  my  toys,  and  note, 

I  will  give  ye  leave'to  cut  my  throat 

If  I  make  not  good  sport. 

Dame  Chat,  I  say,  where  be  ye?  within?  [din? 

Chat.     Who  have  we  there  maketh  such  a 

Diccon.     Here  is  a  good  fellow,  maketh  no 

great  danger.  [stranger. 

Chat.     What,  Diccon?  Come  near,  ye  be  no 

We  be  fast  set  at  trump,  man,  hard  by  the  fire;  tL6^^ 

Thou  shalt  set  on  the  king,   if  thou  come  a 

little  nigher.       .  \       [must  be  gone  again. 

Diccon.     Nay,  nay,  there  is  no  tarrying;  I 

But  first  for  you  in  counsel  I  have  a  word  or 

twain.  [and  play  this  game, 

Chat.     Come  hither,    Doll !    Doll,   sit   down 

And  as  thou  sawest  me  do,  see  thou  do  even 

the  same.       [hindmost  thou  shalt  find  her. 

There  is   five   trumps   besides   the  queen,   the 

Take  heed  of  Sim  Glover's  wife,  she  hath  an 

Now,  Diccon,  say  your  will,     [eye  behind  her ! 

Diccon.     Nay,   soft  a  little  yet;         [great. 

I  would  not  tell  it  my  sister,  the  matter  is  so 

There  I  will  have  you  swear  by  Our  Dear  Lady 

of  Boulogne,          [three  Kings  of  Cologne,  , 
Saint  Dunstan,  and   Saint  Dominic,   with  the 
That  ye  shall  keep  it  secret. 

Chat.     Gog's  bread!  that  will  I  do! 
As  secret  as  mine  own  thought,  by  God  and 
the  devil  too  ! 

A.  P.    III.  I 
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Diccon.     Here    is    Gammer    Gurton,     your 

neighbour,  a  sad  and  heavy  wight : 
Her  goodly  fair  red  cock  at  home  was  stole 

this  last  night. 
Chat.     Gog's  soul !  her  cock  with  the  yellow 

legs,  that  nightly  crowed  so  just? 
Diccon.     That  cock  is  stolen.  [roost? 

Chat.     What,  was  he  fet  out  of  the  hen's 
Diccon.     I   cannot   tell   where  the   devil   he 

was  kept,  under  key  or  lock; 

ip  But  Tib  hath  tickled  in  Gammer's  ear,  that  you 

should  steal  the  cock.  [salt ! — • 

Chat.     Have  I,  strong  whore?  by  bread  and 
Diccon.     What,  soft,  I  say,  be  still  ! 
Say  not  one  word  for  all  this  gear.ya* 

Chat.     By  the  mass,   that  I  will ! 
I  will  have  the  young  whore  by  the  head,  and 

the  old  trot  by  the  throat. 
Diccon.     Not  one  word,  dame  Chat,  I  say ; 

not  one  word  for  my  coat ! 
Chat.     Shall  such  a  beggar's  brawl  as  that, 

thinkest  thou,  make  me  a  thief? 
The  pox  light  on  her  whore's  sides,  a  pestil 
ence  and  mischief  !       [my  nails  be  short ! 
Come  out,  thou  hungry  needy  bitch  !  O,  that 
Diccon.     Gog's    bread,    woman,    hold    your 

peace  !  this  gear  will  else  pass  sport ! 

I  would  not  for  an  hundred  pound  this  matter 

should  be  known,  [blown. 

That  I  am  author  of  this  tale,  or  have  abroad  it 

Did  ye  not  swear  ye  would  be  ruled,  before  the 

tale  I  told  ?  [ye  would. 

I  said  ye  must  all  secret  keep,  and  ye  said  sure 

Chat.     Would  you  suffer,  yourself,   Diccon, 

such  a  sort  to  revile  you,  [so  to  defile  you?   f  fa\ 
With  slanderous  words  to  blot  your  name,  and 
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Diccon.     No,    Goodwife   Chat,    I    would   be 

loth  such  drabs  should  blot  my  name; 
But  yet  ye  must  so  order  all  that  Diccon  bear 

no  blame. 
Chat.     Go  to,  then,  what  is  your  reed?  say 

on  your  mind,  ye  shall  me  rule  herein. 
Diccon.     Godamercy  to  dame  Chat !  In  faith 

thou  must  the  gear  begin. 
It    is    twenty    pound    to    a    goose-turd,     my 
gammer  will  not  tarry,  [can  her  carry, 

But  hitherward  she  comes  as  fast  as  her  legs 
To  brawl  with  you  about  her  cock;  for  well  I 
heard  Tib  say  [fast  yesterday ; 

The  cock  was  roasted  in  your  house  to  break- 
And    when    ye    had    the    carcase    eaten,    the 
feathers  ye  outflung,      [deep  in  the  dung. 
And  Doll,  your  maid,  the  legs  she  hid  a  foot- 
Chat.     O  gracious  God  !  my  heart  it  bursts  ! 
Diccon.     Well,  rule  yourself  a  space; 
And  Gammer  Gurton  when  she  cometh  anon 
into  this  place,  [and  spare  not. 

Then  to  the  quean,  let's  see,  tell  her  your  mind, 
So  shall  Diccon  blameless  be;  and  then,  go  to, 
I  care  not !  [can  abide  no  longer. 

Chat.     Then,   whore,   beware  her  throat !   I 
In  faith,  old  witch,  it  shall  be  seen  which  of 
us  two  be  stronger  !  [stay  one  hour. 

And,  Diccon,  but  at  your  request,  I  would  not 
Diccon.     Well,  keep  it    till  she  be  here,  and 
then  out  let  it  pour  !  [words  of  this. 

In   the  meanwhile  get  you   in,   and   make  no 
More  of  this  matter  within  this  hour  to  hear 
you  shall  not  miss,  [could  not,  doubtless. 
Because  I  knew  you  are  my  friend,  hide  it  I 
Ye  know  your  harm,  see  ye  be  wise  about  your 
own  business  ! 

I    2 
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So  fare  ye  well. 

Chat.      Nay,     soft,     Diccon,     and     drink ! 

What,  Doll,  I  say  ! 

Bring1  here  a  cup  of  the  best  ale ;  let's  see,  come 
quickly  away  ! 


THE  SECOND  ACT.    THE  THIRD  SCENE. 

HODGE,  DICCON. 

Diccon.     Ye    see,    masters,    that    one    end 

tapp'd  of  this  my  short  device  ! 
Now  must  we  broach  th 'other  too,  before  the 

smoke  arise; 

And  by  the  time  they  have  a  while  run, 
I  trust  ye  need  not  crave  it. 
But  look,  what  lieth  in  both  their  hearts,  ye 

are  like,  sure,  to  have  it. 
Hodge.     Yea,    Gog's    soul,    art    alive   yet? 

What,  Diccon,  dare  ich  come? 
Diccon.     A  man  is  welljiied  to  trust  to  thee ;   K(X5J&o ' 

I  will  say  nothing  but  mum; 
But  and  ye  come  any  nearer,  I  pray  you  see 

all  be  sweet ! 
Hodge.     Tush,    man,    is    Gammer's    nee'le 

found?  that  chould  gladly  weeL  \POJT\ 
Diccon.     She    may    thank    thee    it    is    not 

found,  for  if  you  had  kept  thy  standing, 
The    devil    he    would    have    fet    it    out,    ev'n, 

Hodge,  at  thy  commanding. 
Hodge.     Gog's    heart !    and    could    he    tell 
nothing  where  the  nee'le  might  be  found? 
Diccon.     Ye  foolish  dolt,  ye  were  to  seek, 

ere  we  had  got  our  ground; 
Therefore  his  tale  so  doubtful  was  that  I  could 
not  perceive  it. 
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Hodge.     Then  ich  see  well  something  was 

said,  chope  one  day  yet  to  have  it. 
But    Diccon,    Diccon,    did    not    the    devil    cry 

"ho,  ho,  ho  "? 
Diccon.     If  thou  hadst  tarried  where  thou 

stood 'st,  thou  wouldst  have  said  so! 
Hodge.     Durst  swear  of  a  book,  cheard  him 

roar,  straight  after  ich  was  gone. 

But  tell  me,  Diccon,  what  said  the  knave?  let 

me  hear  it  anon,   [know  not  well  of  what. 

Diccon.     The    whoreson    talked    to    me,    I 

One  while  his  tongue  it  ran  and  paltered  of  a 

cat, 

Another  while  he  stammered  still  upon  a  rat ; 

Last  of  all,  there  was  nothing  but  every  word, 

Chat,  Chat;  [rid, 

But  this  I  well  perceived  before  I  would  him 

Between  Chat,  and  the  rat,  and  the  cat,  the 

needle  is  hid.  [maw, 

Now  whether  Gib,  our  cat,  hath  eat  it  in  her 

Or  Doctor  Rat,  our  curate,  have  found  it  in 

the  straw,  [it,  God  he  knoweth  ! 

Or  this  dame  Chat,  your  neighbour,  hath  stolen 

But  by  the  morrow  at  this  time,  we  shall  learn 

how  the  matter  goeth. 

Hodge.      Canst    not    learn    to-night,    man? 
seest  not  what  is  here? 

[Pointing  behind  to  his  torn  breeches. 
Diccon.     'Tis  not  possible  to  make  it  sooner 
appear.          [but — lest  ich  tarry  too  long — 
Hodge.     Alas,  Diccon,  then  dhave  no  shift.;  V^' 
Hie  me  to  Sim  Glover's  shopy- there  to  seek 
for  a  thong,  [may. 

Therewith  this  breech  to  thatch  and  tie  as  ich 
Diccon.     To-morrow,    Hodge,  if  we  chance 
to  meet,  shall  see  what  I  will  say. 


u8 
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THE    SECOND    ACT.      THE    FOURTH 
SCENE. 

DICCON,  GAMMER. 

Diccon.     Now  this  gear  must  forward  go, 

for  here  my  Gammer  cometh. 
Be  still  a  while,  and  say  nothing;  make  here 

a  little  romth. 
Gammer.     Good    lord  !    shall    never   be    my 

luck  my  nee'le  again  to  spy? 
Alas,  the  while  !   'tis  past  my  help,  where  'tis 

still  it  must  lie  ! 
Diccon.      Now,     Jesus !     Gammer     Gurton, 

what  driveth  you  to  this  sadness? 
I  fear  me,  by  my  conscience,  you  will  sure  fall 
to  madness.          [cham  lost,  man  !  fie,  fie  ! 
Gammer.     Who   is   that?      What,    Diccon? 
Diccon.    Marry,  fie  on  them  that  be  worthy  ! 

but  what  should  be  your  trouble? 
Gammer.     Alas  !   the  more  ich  think  on  it, 

my  sorrow  it  waxeth  double. 
My  goodly  tossing  spurrier.' s  nee'le  chave  lost 

ich  wot  not  where. 

Diccon.     Your  nee'le?  when?     [ill  it  spare, 
Gammer.     My  nee'le,   alas  !   ich  might  full 
As  God  himself  he  knoweth,  ne'er  one  beside 
chave.  [warrant  you  all  is  safe. 

Diccon.     If   this    be   all,    good    Gammer,    I 
Gammer.      Why,     know    you    any    tidings 

which  way  my  nee'le  is  gone? 
Diccon.     Yea,   that   I   do,   doubtless,   as  ye 
shall  hear  anon,  [these  twenty  hours, 

'A   see   a   thing   this    matter   toucheth   within 
Even  at  this  gate,  before  my  face,  by  a  neigh 
bour  of  yours. 


-  mA-kJiA 
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She  stooped  me  down,  and  up  she  took  up  a 

needle  or  a  pin. 
I  durst  be  sworn  it  was  even  yours,  by  all  my 

mother's  kin. 
Gammer.     It    was    my    nee'le,    Diccon,    ich 

wot;  for  here,  even  by  this  post, 
Ich  sat,  what  time  as  ich  up  start,  and  so  my 

nee'le  it  lost :     [and  quickly  tell  me  that ! 

Who  was  it,  leve  son?  speak,  ich  pray  thee, 

Diccon.     A  subtle  quean  as  any  in  this  town, 

your  neighbour  here,  dame  Chat. 
Gammer.  ~,Dame  Chat,  Diccon  !    Let  me  be 

gone,  cljiill  thither  in  post  haste. 
Diccon.  ^Take  my  counsel  yet  or  ye  go,  for 

fear  ye  walk  in  waste,  [pleased ; 

It  is  a  murrain  crafty  drab,  and  froward  to  be 
And  ye  take  not  the  better  way,   our  needle 

yet  ye  lose  [it]  :  [doors, 

For  when  she  took  it  up,  even  here  before  your 
"What,   soft,  dame  Chat"  (quoth   I),   "that 

same  is  none  of  yours." 

"  Avaunt  "    (quoth    she),    "sir    knave!    what 
y     pratesLthou  of  that  I  find? 
I  would  thou  hast  kiss'd  me  I  wot  where"; 

she  meant,  I  know,  behind;  [body-louse, 
And  home  she  went  as^brag  as  it  had  been  a 
And  I  after,  as  bold  as  it  had  been  the  good- 
man  of  the  house.  [to  scold  ! 
But  there  and_ye  had  heard  her,  how  she  began 
The  tongue  /it  went  on  patins,  by  him  that  v^<* 

Judas  sold  !  [whore  of  whores, 

Each  other  word   I   was  a  knave,   and  you  a 
Because  I  spake  in  your  behalf,  and  said  the 

nee'le  was  yours. 
Gammer.     Gog's    bread  !    and    thinks    that 

that    allet  thus  to  keep  my  nee'le  me  fro? 
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Diccon.     Let  her  alone,  and  she  minds  none 

other  but  even  to  dress  you  so. 
Gammer.     By  the  mass,  chill  rather  spend 

the  coat  that  is  on  my  Back  ! 
Thinks  the  false  quean  by  such  a  sleight,  that 

chill  my  nee'le  lack?      v.-,f£ 
Diccon.     Slip  not  your  £ear,  I  counsel  you, 

but  of  this  take  good  heed  : 
\  Let  not  be  known  I  told  you  of  it,  how  well 

soever  ye  speed. 
Gammer.     Chill  in,  Diccon,  and  clean  apern 

to  take  arid  set  before  me; 
And  ich  may  my  nee'le  once  see,  chill,  sure, 
remember  thee ! 

THE  SECOND  ACT.    THE  FIFTH  SCENE. 

DICCON. 

Diccon.     Here  will  the  sport  begin;  if  these 

two  once  may  meet,  [scarcely  sweet. 

Their  cheer,  durst  lay  money,  will  prove 
My  gammer,  sure,  intends  to  be  upon  her 

bones  [stones. 

With  staves,  or  with  clubs,  or  else  with  cobble 
Dame  Chat,  on  the  other  side,  if  she  be  far 

behind  [kind. 

I  am  right  far  deceived;  she  is  given  to  it  of 
He  that  may  tarry  by  it  awhile,  and  that  but 

short,  [sport. 

I  warrant  him,  trust  to  it,  he  shall  see  all  the 
Into  the  town  will  I,  my  friends  to  visit  there, 
And  hither  straight  again  to  see  th'end  of  this 

gear.cofiUA  [I  say,  take  them, 

In  the  meantime,  fellows,  pipe  up ;  your  fiddles, 
And  let  your  friends  hear  such  mirth  as  ye  can 

make  them. 
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THE  THIRD  ACT.     THE  FIRST  SCENE. 

HODGE.  ,„,«<*/ 

Hodge.     Sim   Glover,   yet  gramercy  !   cham 

meetly  well-sped  now,  [cow  ! 

Th'art  even  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  kiss'd  a 

Here  is  a  thong  indeed,  by  the  mass,  though 

ich  speak  it ;  [could  not  break  it ! 

Tom    Tankard's    great    bald    ciirtal,  I    think,      ,-vf"^ 

And  when  he  spied  my  need  to  be  so  straight 

and  hard,  [forward;)   / 

Hase  lent  me  here  his  **awl,  /to  set  the  gib 
As  for  my  gammer's  nee'le,  the  flying  fiend  go 
wi'  it !  [meet, 

not  now  go  to  the  door  again  with  it  to 
lould  make  jshift  good  enough  and  chad  a  IritK 

candle's  end;  [chill  amend. 

The  chief  hole  in  my  breech  with  these  two 

THE  THIRD  ACT.    THE  SECOND  SCENE. 
GAMMER,  HODGE. 

Gammer.     Now     Hodge,     may'st     now     be 

glad,  cha  news  to  tell  thee;     [shall  it  see. 

Ich  know  who  hase  my  nee'le;  ich  trust  soon 

Hodge.     The  devil  thou  does  !  hast  heard, 

gammer,  indeed,  or  dost  but  jest? 
Gammer.      'Tis  as  true  as  steel,  Hodge. 
Hodge.     Why,    knowest    well    where    didst 

lese  it  ?  [it  up  !  shalt  see  ere  it  be  long. 
Gammer.  Ich  know  who  found  it,  and  took 
Hodge.  God's  mother  dear  !  if  that  be  true, 

farewell  both  rfawl  and  thong ! 
But  who  hase  it,  gammer,  say  on ;  chould  fain 

hear  it  disclosed. 
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Gammer.     That  false  vixen,  that  same  dame 

Chat,  that  counts  herself  so  honest. 
Hodge.     Who  told  you  so? 
Gammer.     That  same  did   Diccon  the  bed 
lam,  which  saw  it  done. 
Hodge.     Diccon?   it  is   a  vengeable  knave, 

gammer,  'tis  a  bonable  whoreson, 
Can  do  mo  things  than  that,  els  cham  deceived 

evil : 

By  the  mass,  ich  saw  him  of  late  call  up  a  great 

black  devil !  [he  thundered, 

O,  the  knave  cried  "  ho,  ho !  "  he  roared  and 

And  ye  'ad  been  here,  cham  sure  you 'Id  mur- 

rainly  ha'  wondered. 
Gammer.     Was  not  thou  afraid,  Hodge,  to 

see  him  in  this  place? 
Hodge.     No,  and  chad  come  to  me,  chould 

have  laid  him  on  the  face, 

Chould  have,  promised  him  !  [push  ? 

Gammer.     But,  Hodge,  had  he  no  horns  to 
Hodge.     As  long  as  your  two  arms.     Saw 

ye  never  Friar  Rush 

Painted  on  a  cloth,  with  a  side-long  cow's  tail, 

And  crooked  cloven  feet,  and  many  a  hooked 

nail?  [reckon  him  his  brother. 

For  all  the  world,   if  I   should  judge,   chould 

Look,  even  what  face  Friar  Rush  had,  the  devil 

had  such  another.     [Diccon  in  him  bring? 

Gammer.     Now,   Jesus  mercy,    Hodge !   did 

Hodge.     Nay,  gammer,  hear  me  speak,  chill 

tell  you  a  greater  thing       [wondrous  well) 

The  devil  (when  Diccon  had  him,  ich  heard  him 

Said  plainly  here  before  us,   that  dame  Chat 

had  your  nee'le. 

Gammer.     Then    let    us    go,    and    ask    her 
wherefore  she  minds  to  keep  it ; 
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Seeing  we  know  so  much,   'twere  a  madness 

now  to  slip  it. 
Hodge.     Go   to   her,    gammer;    see   ye   not 

where  she  stands  in  her  doors?  [but  yours. 
Bid  her  give  you  the  nee'le,   'tis  none  of  hers 

THE  THIRD  ACT.     THE  THIRD  SCENE. 

GAMMER,  CHAT,  HODGE. 

Gammer.     Dame    Chat,    ch'ould    pray    thee 

fair,  let  me  have  that  is  mine  !     [is  thine ; 

Chill  not  these  twenty  years  take  one  fart  that 

Therefore  give  me  mine  own,  and  let  me  live 

beside  thee. 
Chat.    Why  art  thou  crept  from  home  hither, 

to  mine  own  doors  to  chide  me? 

Hence,   doating  drab,   avaunt,   or   I   shall  set 

thee  further!  [to  murther? 

Intends  thou  and  that  knave  me  in  my  house 

Gammer.  Tush,  gape  not  so  on  me,  woman  I 

shalt  not  yet  eat  me,  [entreat  me  ! 

Nor  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  this  shall  not 

Mine  own  goods  I  will  have,  and  ask  thee  no 

by  leave  :   [though  the  thing  you  aggrieve. 

What,   woman  !   poor  folks   must  have   right, 

Chat.     Give  thee  thy  right,  and  hang  thee 

up,  with  all  thy  beggar's  brood  ! 
What,  wilt  thou  make  me  a  thief,  and  say  I 

stole  thy  good? 
Gammer.     Chill    say    nothing,    ich    warrant 

thee,  but  that  ich  can  prove  it  well. 
Thou  fet  my  good  even  from  my  door,  cham 

able  this  to  tell ! 

Chat.     Did    I,    old   witch,    steal   aught   was 
thine?  how  should  that  thing  be  known? 
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Gammer.     Ich    cannot    tell;    but    up    thou 

tookest  it  as  though  it  had  been  thine  own. 

Chat.     Marry,  fie  on  thee,  thou  old  gib,  with 

all  my  very  heart  ! 
Gammer.     Nay,  fie  on  thee,  thou  ramrj,  thou  ^-^^ 

rig,  with  all  that  take  thy  part  I 
Chat.     A  vengeance  on  those  lips  that  layeth 

such  things  to  my  charge  ! 
Gammer.     A    vengeance    on    those    callet's 

hips,  whose  conscience  is  so  large  ! 
Chat.     Come  out,  hog  ! 
Gammer.     Come  out,  hog,  and  let  have  me 

right  ! 

Chat.     Thou  arrant  witch  ! 
Gammer.     Thou    bawdy    bitch,    chill    make 

thee  curse  this  night  ! 
Chat.     A  bag  _and_a  wallet.! 
Gammer.     A  cart  for  a  callet  ! 
Chat.     Why,  ^eenest  thou  thus  to  prevail? 
I  hold  thee  a  groat,  I  shall  patch  thy  coat  ! 

Gammer.    "Thou  wert  as  good  kiss  my  tail  ! 
Thou  slut,  thou  cut,  thou  rakes,  thou  jakes  I 

will  not  shame  make  thee  hide  [thee]  ? 
Chat.     Thou  skald,  thou  bald,  thou  gotten, 

thou  glutton  !  I  will  no  longer  chide  thee  ; 
But  I  will  teach  thee  to  keep  home. 
Gammer.     Wilt  thou,  drunken  beast? 

[They  fight. 
Hodge.     Stick  to  her,  gammer,  take  her  by 

the  head,  chill  warrant  you  this  feast  ! 
Smite,  I  say,  gammer  !     Bite,  I  say,  gammer  ! 

I  trow  ye  will  be  keen  ! 
Where  be  your  nails?  claw  her  by  the  jaws, 

pull  me  out  both  her  eytfrJl'V)  "placet  ! 

Gog's  bones,  gammer,  hold  up  your  head  ! 

Chat.     I  trow,  drab,  I  shall  dress  thee. 


fe- 
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Tarry,    thou    knave,    I    hold   thee   a   groat  !    I 

shall  make  these  hands  bless  thee ! 
Take  thou  this,  old   whore,   for  amends,   and 

learn  thy  tongue  well  to  tame, 
And  say  thou  met  at  this  bickering,   not  thy 

fellow  but  thy  dame  ! 

Hodge.     Where  is  the  strong  stewed  whore? 

chill  gi'r  a  whore's  mark!  [dark! 

Stand  out  one's  way,  that  ich  kill  none  in  the 

Up,  gammer,  and  ye  be  alive !  chill  fight  now 

for  us  both.  [thee  ich  were  loth. 

Come  no  near  me,   thou   scald  callet !   to  kill 

Chat.     Art    here    again,    thou    hoddypeke?  c/ufU-olJ 

what,  Doll !  bring  me  out  my  spit. 
Hodge.     Chill    broach    thee    with    this,    by 
m 'father's    soul,    chill    conjure    that    foul 
spreet.      [keep  door,  thou  whoreson  boy  ! 
Let   door   stand,    Cock!    why   com'st   indeed? 
Chat  [to  Doll].     Stand  to  it,   thou  dastard, 
for  thine  ears,   ise  teach  thee,   a  sluttish 
toy  !  [thee  avaunt ! 

Hodge.     Gog's  wounds,   whore,  chill  make 
Take  heed,  Cock,  pull  in  the  latch  ! 
Chat.     I'faith,     sir    Loose-breech,     had     ye 
tarried,  ye  should  have  found  your  match  ! 
Gammer.     Now     'ware    thy    throat,    lose!,  ^C  (• 

thou'se  pay  for  all ! 

Hodge.     Well  said,  gammer,  by  my  soul. 
Hoise  her,  souse  her,  bounce  her,  trounce  her, 

pull  her  throat-bole  !  -  tpt, 

Chat.     Com'st    behind    me,    tnou    withered 

witch  ?  and  I  get  once  on  foot ! 
Thou'se  pay  for  all,  thou  old  tar-leather!  I'll 

teach  thee  what  longs  to  't ! 
Take  thee  this  to  make  up  thy  mouth,  till  time 
thou  come  by  more  ! 
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Hodge.     Up,  gammer,  stand  on  your  feet; 

where  is  the  old  whore  ?  [her  callet  crown  ! 

Faith,  would  chad  her  by  the  face,  chould  crack 

Gammer.     Ah,    Hodge,    Hodge,   where  was 

thy  help,  when  vixen  had  me  down? 
Hodge.     By  the  mass,  gammer,  but  for  my 

staff  Chat  had  gone  nigh  to  spill  you  ! 
Ich  think  the  harlot  had  not  cared,  and  chad 

not  come,  to  kill  you. 
But  shall  we  lose  our  nee'le  thus? 

Gammer.     No,  Hodge,  chwere  loth  to  do  so. 
Thinkest  thou  chill  take  that  at  her  hand?  no, 

Hodge,  ich  tell  thee  no. 
Hodge.     Chould  yet  this  fray  were  well  take 

up,  and  our  nee'le  at  home, 
'Twill  be  my  chance  else  some  to  kill,  wherever 

it  be  or  whom  ! 
Gammer.     We  have  a  parson,  Hodge,  thou 

knows,  a  man  esteemed  wise, 

Mast  Doctor  Rat;  chill  for  him  send,  and  let 

me  hear  his  advice,   [her  penance  straight ; 

He  will  her_shriye  for  all  this  gear,  and  give 

Wese  have  our  nee'le,  else  dame  Chat  comes 

ne'er  within  heaven-gate. 
Hodge.      Yea,    marry,    gammer,     that    ich 

think  best :  will  you  now  for  him  send  ? 

The  sooner  Doctor  Rat   be  here,   the  sooner 

wese  ha'  an  end.  [remember  well, 

And    here,    gammer !    Diccon''s    devil,    as    ich 

Of  cat,  and  Chat,  and  Doctor  Rat,  a  felonious 

tale  did  tell.  [nee'le  to  get  again. 

Chold  you  forty  pound,  that  is  the  way  your 

Gammer.     Chill  ha'  him  straight !     Call  out 

the  boy,  wese  make  him  take  the  pain. 
Hodge.     What,    Cock,    I    say !    come   out ! 
What  devil !  can'st  not  hear? 
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Cock.      How     now,      Hodge?      how     docs 

gammer,  is  yet  the  weather  clear? 
What  would  chave  me  to  do? 

Gammer.     Come  hither,  Cock,  anon  ! 

Hence  swith  to  Doctor  Rat,  hie  thee  that  thou 

were  gone,  [well  at  ease. 

And  pray  him  come  speak  with  me,  cham  not 

Shalt    have   him    at   his    chamber,    or   else   at 

Mother  Bee's;  [cheard  it  reported, 

Else  seek  him  at  Hob  Filcher's  shop,  for  as 

There  is  the  best  ale  in  all  the  town,  and  now 

is  most  resorted.  [gammer? 

Cock.     And   shall   ich   bring   him   with  me, 

Gammer.     Yea,  by  and  by,  good  Cock. 

Cock.     Shalt  see   that   shall   be  here  anon, 

else  let  me  have  on  the  dock. 
Hodge.     Now,  gammer,  shall  we  two  go  in, 

and  tarry  for  his  coming? 
What  devil,  woman  !  pluck  up  your  heart,  and 

leave  off  all  this  glooming. 
Though  she  were  stronger  at  the  first,  as  ich 

think  ye  did  find  her, 
Yet  there  ye  dress 'd   the  drunken  sow,   what 

time  ye  came  behind  her. 
Gammer.     Nay,  nay,  cham  sure  she  lost  not 

all,  for,  set  th'end  to  the  beginning, 
And   ich   doubt  not  but   she  will  make   small 
boast  of  her  winning. 

THE    THIRD    ACT.      THE    FOURTH 
SCENE. 

TIB,  HODGE,  GAMMER,  COCK. 
Tib.     See,  gammer,  gammer,  Gib,  our  cat, 

cham  afraid  what  she  aileth ; 
She  stands  me  gasping  behind   the  door,   as 
though  her  wind  her  faileth  : 
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Now  let  ich  doubt  what  Gib  should  mean,  that 

now  she  doth  so  doat. 
Hodge.      Hold     hither !     I     chould     twenty 

pound,  your  nee'le  is  in  her  throat. 
Grope  her,  ich  say,  methinks  ich  feel  it;  does 

not  prick  your  hand  ? 

Gammer.     Ich  can  feel  nothing,     [this  land 

Hodge.     No  !   ich   know  there's   not  within 

A    murrainer    cat    than    Gib    is,    betwixt    the 

Thames  and  Tyne;  [ch'ave  in  mine. 

Sh'ase   as   much   wit   in   her   head   almost   as 

Tib.     Faith,    sh'ase   eaten    something,    that 

will  not  easily  down ;  [town 

Whether  she  gat  it  at  home,  or  abroad  in  the 

Ich  cannot  tell.  [pin  ! 

Gammer.     Alas,  ich  fear  it  be  some  crooked 

And   then   farewell   Gib!    she   is   undone,    and 

lost  all  save  the  skin  ! 
Hodge.     'Tis   your   nee'le,    woman,    I    say ! 

Gog's  soul !  give  me  a  knife, 
And  chill  have  it  out  of  her  maw,  or  else  chall 

lose  my  life  ! 
Gammer.     What !  nay,  Hodge,  fie  !    Kill  not 

our  cat,  'tis  all  the  cats  we  ha'  now. 

Hodge.     By  the  mass,  dame  Chat  has,£  me 

so  moved,   ich  care  not  what  I  kill,  ma* 

God  a  vow  !  [tail  and  take  her  ! 

Go  to,   then,  Tib,   to  this  gear !   hold  up  her 

Chill  see  what  devil  is  in  her  guts  !  chill  take 

the  pains  to  rake  her  !  [wouldest  thou  do  ? 

Gammer.      Rake     a     cat,      Hodge !      what 

Hodge.     What,  think 'st  that  cham  not  able? 

Did  not  Tom  Tankard  rake  his  curtal  t'o'er  day 

standing  in  the  stable? 

Gammer.     Soft !  be  content,  let's  hear  what 
news  Cock  bringeth  from  Mast  Rat. 
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Cock.     Gammer,   chave  been   there  as   you 

bad,  you  wot  well  about  what. 
'Twill  not  be  long  before  he  come,   ich  durst 

swear  off  a  book,  [him  to  look. 

He  bids  you  see  ye  be  at  home,  and  there  for 

Gammer.     Where  didst  thou  find  him,  boy? 

was  he  not  where  I  told  thee? 
Cock.     Yes,    yes,    even    at    Hob    Filcher's 

house,  by  him  that  bought  and  sold  me ! 
A  cup  of  ale  had  in  his  hand,  and  a  crab  lay 

in  the  fire ;  [of  mire. 

Chad  much  a-do  to  go  and  come,  all  was  so  full 
And,    gammer,    one    thing    I    can    tell :    Hob 

Filcher'siiawl  was  lost,  [door-post. 

And  Doctor  Rat  found  it  again,  hard  beside  the 
I  chold  a  penny  can  say  something,  your  nee'le 

again  to  fet. 
Gammer.     Cham    glad    to    hear    so    much, 

Cock,  then  trust  he  will  not  let 
To  help  us  herein  best  he  can ;  therefore,  till 

time  he  come  [shalt  have  some. 

Let  us  go  in;  if  there  be  ought  to  get  thou 

THE  FOURTH  ACT.    THE  FIRST  SCENE. 
DOCTOR  RAT,  GAMMER  GURTON. 

Doctor    Rat.     A    man    were   better    twenty 

times  be  a  bandog  and  bark,        [or  clerk,    ' 

Than  here  among  such  a  sort  be  parish  priest 

Where  he  shall  never  be  at  rest  one  pissing 

while  a  day,  [and  that  way ; 

But  he  must  trudge  about  the  town,  this  way 

Here  to  a  drab,  there  to  a  thief,  his  shoes  to 

tear  and  rent,         [knave's  commandment ! 

And    that    which    is    worst    of    all,    at    every 

I  had  not  sit  the  space  to  drink  two  pots  of  ale, 

A.  P.   in.  K 
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But  Gammer  Gurton's  sorry  boy  was  straight 
way  at  my  tail,  [wot  not  what ! 
And  she  was  sick,  and  I  must  come,  to  do  I 
If  once  her  finger 's-end  but  ache — trudge,  call 
for  Doctor  Rat !  [thereby  lose ; 
And   when    I    come   not   at    their   call,    I    only 
For  I  am  sure  to  lack  therefore  a  tithe-pig  or  a 
goose.                            [they  have  their  tale, 
I  warrant  you,  when  truth  is  known,  and  told 
The  matter  whereabout  I  come  is  not  worth  a 
halfpennyworth  of  ale ;       [I  were  a  gloser 
Yet  must  I  talk  so  sage  and  smooth,  as  though 
Else  ere  the  year  come  at  an  end,  I  shall  be 
sure  the  loser,  [is  your  friend  Mfast]  Rat. 
What  work  ye,  Gammer  Gurton?    How?  here 
Gammer.     Ah !    good    M[ast]    Doctor !    'cha 
troubled,    'cha  troubled  you,    'chwot   well 
that.         [histy,  or  be  ye  not  well  at  ease? 
Doctor  Rat.     How   do  ye,   woman?    be   ye 
Gammer.     By  Gis,   Master,  cham  not  sick, 
but  yet  chave  a  disease.  [by  gigs  ! 
Chad  a  foul  turn  now  of  late,  chill  tell  it  you, 
Doctor  Rat.     Hath  your  brown  cow  cast  her 

calf,  or  your  sandy  sow  her  pigs? 
Gammer.     No,  but  chad  been  as  good  they 

had  as  this,  ich  wot  well. 
Doctor  Rat.     What  is  the  matter?  [nee'le  ! 
Gammer.      Alas,    alas !    'cha   lost   my  good 
My  nee'le,    I   say,   and  wot  ye  what,   a  drab 
came  by  and  spied  it,         [flatly  denied  it. 
And  when  I  asked  her  for  the  same,  the  filth 
Doctor  Rat.     What  was  she  that? 
Gammer.     A  dame,  ich  warrant  you  !     She 

began  to  scold  and  brawl — 
Alas,  alas  !  come  hither,   Hodge  !   this  wretch 
can  tell  you  all. 
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THE    FOURTH    ACT.      THE    SECOND 
SCENE. 

HODGE,    DOCTOR   RAT,   GAMMER,    DICCON. 
Hodge.     Good  morrow,  Gaffer  Vicar. 
Doctor  Rat.     Come  on,  fellow,  let  us  hear  ! 
Thy  dame  hath  said  to  me,  thou  knowest  of  all 

this  gear; 
Let's  see  what  thou  canst  say. 

Hodge.     By  m'  fay,  sir,  that  ye  shall, 
What  matter  soever  there  was  done,  ich  can 

tell  your  maship  [all]  : 
My  Gammer  Gurton  here,  see  now, 

Sat  her  down  at  this  door,  see  now ; 
And,  as  she  began  to  stir  her,  see  now, 

Her  nee'le  fell  in  the  floor,  see  now ; 
And  while  her  staff  she  took,  see  now, 

At  Gib  her  cat  to  fling,  see  now, 
Her  nee'le  was  lost  in  the  floor,  see  now — 

Is  not  this  a  wondrous  thing,  see  now? 
Then  came  the  quean  dame  Chat,  see  now, 

To  ask  for  her  black  cup,  see  now  : 
And  even  here  at  this  gate,  see  now, 

She  took  that  nee'le  up,  see  now  : 
My  gammer  then  she  yede,  see  now, 

Her  nee'le  again  to  bring,  see  now, 
And  was  caught  by  the  head,  see  now— 

Is  not  this  a  wondrous  thing,  see  now? 
She  tare  my  gammer's  coat,  see  now, 

And  scratched  her  by  the  face,  see  now ; 
Chad  thought  sh'ad  stopp'd  her  throat,  see 
now — 

Is  not  this  a  wondrous  case,  see  now? 
When  ich  saw  this,  ich  was  wroth,  see  now, 

And  stert  between  them  twain,  see  now; 

K  2 
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Else  ich  durst  take  a  book-oath,  see  now, 

My  gammer  had  been  slain,  see  now. 

Gammer.     This  is  even  the  whole  matter,  as 

Hodge  has  plainly  told  ;  [chould. 

And   chould   fain   be  quiet  for  my   part,    that 

But  help  us,  good  Master,  beseech  ye  that  ye 

do :  [too. 

Else  shall  we  both  be  beaten  and  lose  our  nee'le 

Doctor  Rat.    What  would  ye  have  me  to  do  ? 

tell  me,  that  I  were  gone ;  [at  one. 

I  will  do  the  best  that  I  can,  to  set  you  both 

But  be  ye  sure  dame  Chat  hath  this  your  nee'le 

found  ?  [take  it  up  off  the  ground. 

Gammer.     Here  comes  the  man  f  that  see  her 

Ask  him  yourself,  Master  Rat,  if  ye  believe  not 

me  :  [Saint  Charity  ! 

And  help  me  to  my  nee'le,  for  God's  sake  and 

Doctor  Rat.     Come  near,  Diccon,  and  let  us 

hear  what  thou  can  express. 
Wilt  thou  be  sworn  thou  seest  dame  Chat  this 

woman's  nee'le  have? 
Diccon.     Nay,  by  Saint  Benet,  will   I   not, 

then  might  ye  think  me  rave ! 
Gammer.     Why,  did'st  not  thou  tell  me  so 
even  here?  canst  thou  for  shame  deny  it? 
Diccon.     Ay,  marry,  gammer;  but  I  said  I 

would  not  abide  by  it. 
Doctor  Rat.     Will  you  say  a  thing,  and  not 

stick  to  it  to  try  it? 
Diccon.     "  Stick  to  it,"  quoth  you,  Master 

Rat?  marry,  sir,  I  defy  it! 
Nay,  there  is  many  an  honest  man,  when  he 

such  blasts  hath  blown 
In  his  friend's  ears,  he  would  be  loth  the  same 

by  him  were  known. 
If  such  a  toy  be  used  oft  among  the  honesty, 
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It  may  [not]  beseem  a  simple  man  of  your  and 

my  decree. 
Doctor  Rat.     Then  we  be  never  the  nearer, 

for  all  that  you  can  tell ! 
Diccon.     Yea,   marry,   sir,  if  ye  will  do  by 

mine  advice  and  counsel. 
If  mother  Chat  see  all  us  here,  she  knoweth 

how  the  matter  goes ; 
Therefore    I    reed    you    three    go    hence,    and 

within  keep  close, 
And  I  will  into  dame  Chat's  house,  and  so  the 

matter  use, 
That  ere  ye  could  go  twice  to  church  I  warrant 

you  hear  news. 
She  shall  look  well  about  her,  but,  I  durst  lay 

a  pledge, 
Ye  shall  of  gammer's  nee'le  have  shortly  better 

knowledge. 
Gammer.     Now,  gentle  Diccon,  do  so;  and, 

good  sir,  let  us  trudge. 
Doctor  Rat.     By  the  mass,  I  may  not  tarry 

so  long  to  be  your  judge. 

Diccon.     'Tis  but  a  little  while,  man  ;  what  I 

take  so  much  pain  !  [again. 

If  I  hear  no  news  of  it,   I  will  come  sooner 

Hodge.      Tarry     so     much,     good     Master 

Doctor,  of  your  gentleness  ! 
Doctor   Rat.     Then   let   us   hie   us   inward, 

and,  Diccon,  speed  thy  business. 

Diccon.     Now,    sirs,   do  you  no   more,   but 

I  ' ••  p  my  counsel  just,  [trust ; 

Anfl  !)',<  t.,r  Rat  shall  thus  catch  some  ^-ood,  ! 

I'.ut  inotlu-r  Chat,  my  gossip,  talk  first  withal  I 

must, 

For  she  must  hr  chief  captain  to  lay  the  Rat  in 
the  dust. 
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THE  FOURTH  ACT.    THE  THIRD  SCENE. 

DICCON,  CHAT. 

Diccon.     Good   even,   dame  Chat,   in   faith, 

and  well-met  in  this  place ! 
Chat.      Good     even,     my     friend     Diccon; 

whither  walk  ye  this  pace? 
Diccon.     By  my  truth,  even  to  you,  to  learn 

how  the  world  goeth. 
Heard  ye  no  more  of  the  other  matter?  say 

me  now,  by  your  troth  ! 
Chat.     O  yes,   Diccon,   hear  the  old  whore 

and  Hodge,  that  great  knave — 

But,  in  faith,  I  would  thou  hadst  seen — O  Lord, 

I  drest  them  brave  !       [nape  of  the  neck, 

She  bare  me  two  or  three  souses  behind  in  the 

Till  I  made  her  old  weasand  to  answer  again, 

"keck!  "  [elbow  stands— 

And   Hodge,   that   dirty   dastard,    that   at   her 

If  one  pair  of  legs  had  not  been  worth  two  pair 

of  hands,  [have  served, 

He  had  had  his  beard  shaven  if  my  nails  would 

And  not  without  a  cause,  for  the  knave  is  well 

deserved. 
Diccon.     By   the   mass,    I   can   thee   thank, 

wench,  thou  didst  so  well  acquit  thee  ! 
Chat.     And   th'   adst   seen   him,    Diccon,    it 

would  have  made  thee  beshit  thee 
For    laughter.      The    whoreson    dolt    at    last 
caught  up  a  club,  [Belsabub. 

As  though  he  would  have  slain  the  master-devil, 
But  I  set  him  soon  inward. 

Diccon.     O  Lord,  there  is  the  thing  ! 
That  Hodge  is  so  offended  !   that  makes  him 
start  and  fling- ! 
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Chat.     Why?  makes  the  knave  any  moiling, 

as  ye  have  seen  or  heard? 

Diccon.     Even  now   I  saw  him  last,   like  a 

mad  man  he  far'd,     [a-wreak  his  sorrow, 

And    sware    by    heaven    and    hell    he    would 

And  leave  you  never  a  hen  alive  by  eight  of 

the  clock  to-morrow ;  [that  ye  trust. 

Therefore  mark  what  I  say,  and  my  words  see 

Your  hens  be  as  good  as  dead,  if  ye  leave  them 

on  the  roost,   [self,  as  go  upon  my  ground. 

Chat.     The  knave  dare  as  well  go  hang  him- 

Diccon.     Well,  yet  take  heed,  I  say,  I  must 

tell  you  my  tale  round.       [furnace  or  lead 

Have  you  not  about  your  house,  behind  your 

A  hole  where  a  crafty  knave  may  creep  in  for 

need? 
Chat.     Yes,  by  the  mass,  a  hole  broke  down, 

even  within  these  two  days. 
Diccon.     Hodge,  he  intends  this  same  night 

to  slip  in  thereaways. 
Chat.     O  Christ !  that  I  were  sure  of  it !  in 

faith,  he  should  have  his  meed  ! 
Diccon.     Watch  well,  for  the  knave  will  be 

there  as  sure  as  is  your  creed. 
I  would  spend  myself  a  shilling  to  have  him 

swinged  well. 
Chat.     I  am  as  glad  as  a  woman  can  be  of 

this  thing  to  hear  tell. 
By  Gog's  bones,  when  he  cometh,  now  that  I 

know  the  matter, 

He  shall  sure  at  the  first  skip  to  leap  in  scald 
ing  water, 
With  a  worse  turn  besides ;  when  he  will,  let 

him  come. 

Diccon.     I  tell  you  as  my  sister;  you  know 
what  meaneth  "  mum  "  ! 
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THE    FOURTH    ACT.      THE    FOURTH 
SCENE. 

DICCON,  DOCTOR  RAT. 

Diccon.     Now  lack  I  but  my  doctor  to  play 

his  part  again.  [to  his  pain  ! 

And  lo,  where  he  cometh  towards,  peradventure 

Doctor  Rat.      What    good    news,    Diccon, 

fellow?  is  mother  Chat  at  home? 
Diccon.     She  is,  sir,  and  she  is  not,  but  it 

please  her  to  whom ; 

Yet  did  I  take  her  tardy,  as  subtle  as  she  was. 
Doctor  Rat.     The  thing   that   thou  went'st 

for,  hast  thou  brought  it  to  pass? 
Diccon.     I  have  done  that  I  have  done,  be 

it  worse,  be  it  better, 
And  dame  Chat  at  her  wits-end  I  have  almost 

set  her. 
Doctor    Rat.     Why,    hast    thou    spied    the 

nee'le?  quickly,  I  pray  thee,  tell ! 

Diccon.     I    have   spied    it,    in    faith,    sir,    I 

handled  myself  so  well ;  [trump. 

And  yet  the  crafty  quean  had  almost  take  my 

But,  ere  all  came  to  an  end,   I  set  her  in  a 

dump. 

Doctor  Rat.     How  so,  I  pray  thee,  Diccon? 
Diccon.     Marry,  sir,  will  ye  hear? 
She  was   clapp'd   down   on   the  backside,    by 

Cock's  mother  dear, 

And  there  she  sat  sewing  a  halter  or  a  band, 
With  no  other  thing  save  gammer's  needle  in 

her  hand. 

As  soon  as  any  knock,  if  the  filth  be  in  doubt, 
She  needs  but  once  puff,  and  her  candle  is  out : 
Now  I,  sir,  knowing  of  every  door  the  pin, 
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Came  nicely,  and  said  no  word,  till  time  I  was 

within ;  [eyes ; 

And  there  I  saw  the  nee'le,  even  with  these  two 

Whoever  say  the  contrary,  I  will  swear  he  lies. 

Doctor  Rat.     O  Diccon,  that  I  was  not  there 

then  in  thy  stead  !  [by  my  reed, 

Diccon.     Well,  if  ye  will  be  ordered,  and  do 

I  will  bring  you  to  a  place,  as  the  house  stands, 

Where  ye  shall  take  the  drab  with  the  nee'le 

in  her  hands,     [and  I  will  gage  my  gown 

Doctor  Rat.     For  God's  sake  do  so,  Diccon, 

To  give  thee  a  full  pot  of  the  best  ale  in  the 

town.  [what  I  will  say ; 

Diccon.     Follow  me  but  a  little,  and  mark 

Lay  down  your  gown  beside  you,  go  to,  come 

on  your  way  !  [may  creep 

See  ye  not  what  is  here?  a  hole  wherein  ye 

Into  the  house,  and  suddenly  unawares  among 

them  leap;  [together. 

There  shall  ye  find  the  bitch-fox  and  the  nee'le 

Do  as   I   bid  you,   man,   come  on  your  ways 

hither!     [swill-tub  stands  not  hereabout? 

Doctor   Rat.      Art    thou    sure,    Diccon,    the 

Diccon.     I    was    within    myself,    man,    even 

now,  there  is  no  doubt.  [sir  John, 

Go  softly,  make  no  noise;  give  me  your  foot, 

Here  will  I  wait  upon  you,  till  you  come  out 

anon.  [D.  Rat  creeps  in. 

Doctor    Rat    [calling    from    within].     Help, 

Diccon  !  out  alas  !  I  shall  be  slain  among 

them  !      [tell  them  that  ye  will  hang  them. 

Diccon.     If  they   give   you   not   the  needle, 

Ware    that !       How,    my    wenches !    have    ye 

caught  the  fox, 

That  used  to  make  revel  among  your  hens  and 
cocks? 
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Save  his  life  yet  for  his  order,  though  he 
sustain  some  pain.  [brain. 

Gog's  bread  !  I  am  afraid  they  will  beat  out  his 
Doctor  Rat.  Woe  worth  the  hour  that  I 
came  here  ! 

And  woe  worth  him  that  wrought  this  gear  ! 

A  sort  of  drabs  and  queans  have  me  blest — 

Was  ever  creature  half  so  evil  drest? 

Whoever  it  wrought,  and  first  did  invent  it 

He  shall,  I  warrant  him,  ere  long  repent  it ! 

I  will  spend  all  I  have  without  my  skin 

But  he  shall  be  brought  to  the  plight  I  am  in  ! 

Master  Baily,  I  trow,  and  he  be  worth  his  ears, 

Will  snaffle  these  murderers,  and  all  that  them 
bears  : 

I  will  surely  neither  bite  nor  sup 

Till  I  fetch  him  hither,  this  matter  to  take  up. 


THE  FIFTH  ACT.     THE  FIRST  SCENE. 

MASTER  BAILY,  DOCTOR  RAT. 
Baily.     I  can  perceive  none  other,   I  speak 
it  from  my  heart,  [the  greatest  part. 

But  either  ye  are  in  all  the  fault,  or  else  in 
Doctor  Rat.     If  it  be  counted  his  fault,  be 
sides  all  his  griefs,  [thieves, 
When  a  poor  man  is  spoiled,  and  beaten  among 
Then  I  confess  my  fault  herein,  at  this  season ; 
But  I  hope  you  will  not  judge  so  much  against 
reason.                                 [all  that  ye  name, 
Baily.     And,  methinks,  by  your  own  tale,  of 
If  any  played  the  thief,  you  were  the  very  same. 
The  women  they  did  nothing,   as  your  words 

made  probation, 
But  stoutly  withstood  your  forcible  invasion. 
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If  that  a  thief  at  your  window  to  enter  should 

begin,  [p11^  mm  m? 

Would  you  hold  forth  your  hand  and  help  to 

Or  you    would    keep   him   out?      I    pray   you 

answer  me.  [good  cause  why  ! 

Doctor  Rat.     Marry,   keep  him  out !  and  a 

But  I  am  no  thief,  sir,  but  an  honest  learned 

clerk.  [he  meets  you  in  the  dark? 

Baily.     Yea,   but   who   knoweth  that,   when 

I  am  sure  your  learning  shines  not  out  at  your 

nose !  [arose 

Was  it  any  marvel,  though  the  poor  woman 

And  start  up,  being  afraid  of  that  was  in  her 

purse? 
Me-think  you  may  be  glad  that  you[r]  luck  was 

no  worse. 

Doctor  Rat.     Is  not  this  evil  enough,  I  pray 
you,  as  you  think? 

[Showing  his  broken  head. 
Baily.     Yea,    but    a    man    in    the    dark,    if 

chances  do  wink, 

As  soon  he  smites  his  father  as  any  other  man, 
Because  for  lack  of  light  discern  him  he  ne  can. 
Might  it  not  have  been  your  luck  with  a  spit  to 

have  been  slain? 

Doctor  Rat.     I  think  I  am  little  better,  my 

scalp  is  cloven  to  the  brain.       [the  knocks. 

If  there  be  all  the  remedy,  I  know  who  bears 

Baily.    By  my  troth,  and  well  worthy  besides 

to  kiss  the  stocks  !  [go  about ! 

To  come  in  on  the  back  side,  when  ye  might 

I   know  none  such,   unless  they  long  to  have 

their  brains  knock 'd  out. 
Doctor  Rat.     Well,  will  you  be  so  good,  sir, 
as  talk  with  dame  Chat.  [but  that. 

And  know  what  she  intended?     I  ask  no  more 
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Baily.     Let  her  be  called,  fellow,  because  of 

Master  Doctor  [to  Scapethrift], 
I   warrant   in   this  case  she  will   be  her  own 

proctor ; 

She  will  tell  her  own  tale  in  metre  or  in  prose, 
And  bid  you  seek  your  remedy,  and  so  go  wipe 
your  nose. 

THE  FIFTH  ACT.    THE  SECOND  SCENE. 

M.  BAILY,  CHAT,  D.  RAT,  GAMMER,  HODGE, 
DICCON. 

Baily.    Dame  Chat,  Master  Doctor  upon  you 

here  complained  [misorder, 

That  you   and   your   maids   should   him   much 
And   taketh  many  an   oath,   that  no  word  be 

feigned,  [to  murder ; 

Laying  to  your  charge,  how  you  thought  him 
And  on  his  part  again,  that  same  man  saith 

furder, 

He  never  offended  you  in  word  nor  intent. 
To  hear  you  answer  hereto,  we  have  now  for 

you  sent.  [on  him,  wretch  ! 

Chat.     That  I  would  have  murdered  him  ?  fie 

And   evil   mought   he   the  for  it,    our   Lord    I 

beseech.  [shuts, 

I  will  swear  on  all  the  books  that  opens  and 
He  feigneth  this  tale  out  of  his  own  guts  ; 
For  this  seven  weeks  with  me,  I  am  sure,  he 

sat  not  down. 
[To  Rat.]     Nay,  ye  have  other  minions,  in  the 

other  end  of  the  town, 
Where  ye  were  liker  to  catch  such  a  blow, 
Than  anywhere  else,  as  far  as  I  know  ! 

Baily.       Belike,    then    Master    Doctor,    yon 

stripe  there  ye  got  not ! 
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Doctor  Rat.     Think  you   I  am  so  mad  that 
where  I  was  bet  I  wot  not?  [tried  it? 

Will   ye  believe   this   quean,    before   she   hath 
It  is  not  the  first  deed  she  hath  done,  and  after 
ward  denied  it.  [you[r]  head? 
Chat.     What,    man,   will   you    say    I    broke 
Doctor   Rat.      How    canst    thou    prove    the 
contrary  ?  [deed  ? 
Chat.     Nay,  how  provest  thou  that  I  did  the 
Doctor  Rat.     Too  plainly,  by  St  Mary, 
This  proof,   I   trow,   may  serve,   though   I   no 

word  spoke  !  [Showing  his  broken  head. 

Chat.     Because  thy  head  is  broken,  was  it  I 

that  it  broke?  [this  fortnight. 

I  saw  thee,  Rat,   I  tell  thee,  not  once  within 

Doctor  Rat.      No,   marry,   thou   sawest  me 

not;  for  why  thou  hadst  no  light; 
But  I  felt  thee  for  all  the  dark,  beshrew  thy 

smooth  cheeks  ! 
And  thou  groped  me,  this  will  declare  any  day 

this  six  weeks.  [Showing  his  head. 

Baily.     Answer    me    to    this,    M[ast]    Rat : 

when  caught  you  this  harm  of  yours? 
Doctor    Rat.     A    while    ago,    sir,    God    he 
knoweth,  within  less  than  these  two  hours. 
Baily.     Dame  Chat,  was  there  none  with  you 

(confess,  i'  faith)  about  that  season? 
What,  woman?  let  it  be  what  it  will,  'tis  neither 

felony  nor  treason. 

Chat.     Yes,  by  my  faith,  Master  Baily,  there 
was  a  knave  not  far  [a  door-bar, 

Who  caught  one  good  filip  on  the  brow  with 
And  well  was  he  worthy,  as  it  seemed  to  me; 
But  what  is  that  to  this  man,  since  this  was  not 
Baily.     Who  was  it  then?  let's  hear  !       [he? 
Doctor  Rat.     Alas,  sir,  ask  you  that? 
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Is  it  not  made  plain  enough  by  the  own  mouth 

of  dame  Chat?  [tongue  cannot  lie, 

The    time   agreeth,    my    head    is   broken,    her 

Only  upon  a  bare  nay  she  saith  it  was  not  I. 

Chat.     No,    marry,    was  it   not   indeed !    ye 

shall  hear  by  this  one  thing  : 

This  afternoon  a  friend  of  mine  for  good-will 

gave  me  warning,  [capons'  pens, 

And  bad  me  well  look  to  my  roost,  and  all  my 

For  if  1  took  not  better  heed,  a  knave  would 

have  my  hens.  [as  him  to  watch ; 

Then  I,  to  save  my  goods,  took  so  much  pains 

And   as  good   fortune  served   me,   it  was   my 

chance  him  for  to  catch.  [his  gains, 

What  strokes  he  bare  away,  or  other  what  was 

I  wot  not,  but  sure  I  am  he  had  something  for 

his  pains  ! 

Baily.     Yet  tell'st  thou  not  who  it  was. 
Chat.     Who  it  was?     A  false  thief, 
That  came  like  a  false  fox,  my  pullen  to  kill 

and  mischief  ! 

Baily.     But  knowest  thou  not  his  name? 

Chat.     I  know  it,  but  what  than? 

It  was  that  crafty  cullion  Hodge,  my  Gammer 

Gurton's  man.  [sure  kiss  the  stocks. 

Baily.     Call  me  the  knave  hither,   he  shall 

I  shall  teach  him  a  lesson  for  filching  hens  or 

cocks  !  [bleared  be  your  eyes ; 

Doctor    Rat.     I    marvel,    Master    Baily,    so 

An  egg  is  not  so  full  of  meat,  as  she  is  full  of 

lies  :  [this  gear, 

When  she  hath  played  this  prank,  to  excuse  all 

She  layeth  the  fault  in  such  a  one  as  I  know 

was  not  there,  [that  shall  be  his  witness  ! 

Chat.     Was  he  not  there?  look  on  his  pate, 

Doctor  Rat.     I  would  my  head  were  half  so 

whole ;  I  would  seek  no  redress  ! 


. 
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Baily.     God  bless  you,  Gammer  Gurton  ! 
Gammer.     God  'eild  ye,  master  mine  ! 
Baily.     Thou  hast  a  knave  within  thy  house 

— Hodge,  a  servant  of  thine ; 

They  tell  me  that  busy  knave  is  such  a  filching 

one,  [can  have  none. 

That  hen,  pig,  goose  or  capon,  thy  neighbour 

Gammer.     By  God,  cham  much  a-meved  to 

hear  any  such  report !  [that  sort. 

Hodge  was  not  wont,  ich  trow,  to  have  him  in 

Chat.     A    thievisher    knave    is    not    on-live, 

more  filching,  nor  more  false ;  [the  halse ; 

Many  a  truer  man  than  he  has  hanged  up  by 

And  thou,  his  dame — of  all  his  theft  thou  art 

the  sole  receiver ;  [knew  none  better  ! 

For  Hodge  to  catch,  and  thou  to  keep,  I  never 

Gammer.     Sir  reverence  of  your  masterdom, 

and  you  were  out  a-door, 
Chould  be  so  bold,  for  all  her  brags,  to  call  her 

arrant  whore ; 

And  ich  knew  Hodge  as  bad  as  t'ou,  ich  wish 

me  endless  sorrow          [before  to-morrow  ! 

And  chould  not  take  the  pains  to  hang  him  up 

Chat.     What   have    I    stolen    from    thee    or 

thine,  thou  ill-favor 'd  old  trot? 
Gammer.      A    great    deal    more,    by    God's 

blest,  than  chever  by  thee  got ! 
That  thou  knowest  well,  I  need  not  say  it. 

Baily.     Stop  there,  I  say,  [the  way, 

And  tell  me  here,   I  pray  you,  this  matter  by 

How  chance  Hodge  is  not  here?  him  would  I 

fain  have  had.  [handled  too  bad. 

Gammer.    Alas,  sir,  he'll  be  here  anon;  a'  be 

Chat.     Master  Baily,  sir,  ye  be  not  such  a 

fool,  well  I  know.  [pad  in  the  straw. 

But  ye  perceive  by   this  lingering   there  is  a 

[Thinking  that  Hodge  his  head  was  broke, 
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and  that  Gammer  would  not  let  him  come 
before  them. 
Gammer.     Chill    show    you    his    face,     ich 

warrant  thee ;  lo,  now  where  he  is  ! 

Baily.     Come  on,  fellow,  it  is  told  me  thou 

art  a  shrew,  i-wis  :     [the  two-legged  fox ; 

Thy  neighbour's  hens  thou  takest,   and  plays 

Their  chickens  and  their  capons  too,  and  now 

and  then  their  cocks. 
Hodge.     Ich  defy  them  all  that  dare  it  say, 

cham  as  true  as  the  best ! 
Baily.     Wert  not  thou  take  within  this  hour 

in  dame  Chat's  hens '-nest? 
Hodge.     Take    there?    no,    master;    chould 

not  do't  for  a  house  full  of  gold  ! 
Chat.     Thou,  or  the  devil  in  thy  coat — swear 

this  I  dare  be  bold. 
Doctor  Rat.     Swear  me  no  swearing,  quean, 

the  devil  he  give  thee  sorrow  ! 

All  is  not  worth  a  gnat,  thou  canst  swear  till 

to-morrow  !  [bread  ! 

Where  is  the  harm  he  hath?  show  it,  by  God's 

Ye  beat  him  with  a  witness,   but  the  stripes 

light  on  my  head  ! 
Hodge.      Beat    me !    Gog's    blessed    body, 

chould  first,  ich  trow,  have  burst  thee  ! 
Ich   think,   and  chad   my  hands   loose,   callet, 

chould  have  crust  thee  ! 
Chat.     Thou    shitten    knave,    I    trow    thou 

knowest  the  full  weight  of  my  fist; 
I  am  foully  deceived  unless  thy  head  and  my 

door-bar  kissed. 
Hodge.     Hold  thy  chat,  whore ;  thou  criest 

so  loud,  can  no  man  else  be  heard? 
Chat.     Well,  knave,  and  I  had  thee  alone, 
I  would  surely  rap  thy  costard  ! 
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Baily.     Sir,  answer  me  to  this  :  Is  thy  head 
whole  or  broken?  [good  token, 

Hodge.     Yea,  Master  Baily,  blest  be  every 
Is   my    head    whole !       Ich   warrant   you,    'tis 
neither  scurvy  nor  scald  !     [pild  or  bald  ? 
What,  you   foul  beast,   does   think   'tis  either 
Nay,  ich  thank  God,  chill  not  for  all  that  thou 
may'st  spend  [thy  finger's  end. 

That  chad  one  scab  on  my  narse  as  broad  as 
Baily.     Come  nearer  here  ! 
Hodge.     Yes,  that  ich  dare. 
Baily.     By  our  Lady,  here  is  no  harm, 
Hodge's  head  is  whole  enough,  for  all  dame 
Chat's  charm.  [he  cloaks  or  smolders, 

Chat.     By   Gog's  blest,   however  the  thing 
I  know  the  blows  he  bare  away,   either  with 
head  or  shoulders,   [creeping  into  my  pens, 
Camest    thou    not,    knave,    within    this   hour, 
And  there  was  caught  within  my  house,  grop 
ing  among  my  hens? 
Hodge.     A    plague    both    on    the   hens    and 

thee  !  a  cart,  whore,  a  cart ! 
Chould  I  were  hanged  as  high  as  a  tree,  and 

chwere  as  false  as  thou  art ! 
Give    my    gammer    again    her    washical    thou 

stole  away  in  thy  lap  ! 
Gammer.     Yea,    Master    Baily,    there    is    a 

thing  you  know  not  on,  mayhap ; 

This  drab  she  keeps  away  my  good,  the  devil 

he  might  her  snare.  [on  her  [fare]. 

Ich  pray  you  that  ich  might  have  a  right  action 

Chat.     Have  I   thy  good,   old  filth,   or  any 

such  old  sow's?  [between  thy  brows. 

I    am   as   true,    I   would   thou    knew,    as   skin 

Gammer.     Many  a  truer  hath  been  hanged, 

though  you  escape  the  danger  ! 
A.  p.  in.  L 
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Chat.     Thou  shalt  answer,  by  God's  pity,  for 

this  thy  foul  slander  ! 
Baity.     Why,    what    can    you    charge    her 

withal?  to  say  so  ye  do  not  well. 
Gammer.     Marry,  a  vengeance  to  her  heart ! 

the  whore  has  stol'n  my  nee'le ! 
Chat.     Thy  needle,  old  witch  !   how  so  ?   it 

were  alms  thy  soul  to  knock  ! 

So  didst  thou  say  the  other  day,   that  I  had 

stol'n  thy  cock.  [not  be  forgotten, 

And  roasted  him  to  my  breakfast,  which  shall 

The  devil  pull  out  thy  lying  tongue  and  teeth 

that  be  so  rotten  ! 
Gammer.     Give   me  my   nee'le !   as   for  my 

cock,  chould  be  very  loth 
That  chould  here  tell  he  should  hang  on  thy 

false  faith  and  troth. 
Baily.      Your    talk    is    such,    I    can    scarce 

learn  who  should  be  most  in  fault. 
Gammer.     Yet  shall  ye  find  no  other  wight, 

save  she,  by  bread  and  salt ! 

Baily.     Keep  ye  content  a  while,   see  that 

your  tongues  ye  hold.  [to  scold. 

Methinks  you  should  remember  this  is  no  place 

How    knowest   thou,    Gammer   Gurton,    dame 

Chat  thy  needle  had? 
Gammer.     To    name    you,    sir,    the    party, 

chould  not  be  very  glad. 
Baily.     Yea,  but  we  must  needs  hear  it,  and 

therefore  say  it  boldly. 
Gammer.     Such    one   as    told    the    tale    full 

soberly  and  coldly, 
Even    he    that    looked    on — will    swear    on    a 

book — 

What  time  this  drunken  gossip  my  fair  long 
nee'le  up  took, 
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Diccon,   Master,  the  Bedlam,  cham  very  sure 

ye  know  him. 
Daily.     A   false   knave,   by   God's   pity !   ye 

were  but  a  fool  to  trow  him. 
I  durst  aventure  well  the  price  of  my  best  cap, 
That  when  the  end  is  known,  all  will  turn  to  a 

jape, 

Told  he  not  you  that  besides  she  stole  your 

cock  that  tide?  [he  should  have  lied. 

Gammer.     No,  master,  no  indeed ;  for  then 

My  cock  is,  I  thank  Christ,  safe  and  well  a-fine. 

Chat.     Yea,    but    that    rugged    colt,     that 

whore,  that  Tib  of  thine, 

Said  plainly  thy  cock  was  stol'n,   and  in  my 

house  was  eaten.  [and  beaten, 

That  lying  cut  is  lost  that  she  is  not  swinged 

And  yet  for  all  my  good  name  it  were  a  small 

amends!  [fingers' ends; 

I  pick  not  this  gear,  hear'st  thou,  out  of  my 

But  he  that  heard  it  told  me,  who  thou  of  late 

didst  name,  [same. 

Diccon,  whom  all  men  knows,  it  was  the  very 

Baily.     This  is  the  case  :  you  lost  your  nee'le 

about  the  doors,  [yours  ; 

And  she  answers  again,  she  hase  no  cock  of 

Thus  in  you[r]  talk  and  action,  from  that  you 

do  intend,  [defend. 

She  is  whole  five  mile  wide,  from  that  she  doth 

Will  you  say  she  hath  your  cock? 

Gammer.     No,  marry,  sir,  that  chill  not. 
Baily.     Will  you  confess  her  nee'le? 
Chat.     Will  I?  no,  sir,  will  I  not. 
Baily.     Then  there  lieth  all  the  matter. 
Gammer.     Soft,  master,  by  the  way  ! 
Ye  know  she  could  do  little,  and  she  could  not 
say  nay. 

L   2 
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Baily.     Yea,  but  he  that  made  one  lie  about 

your  cock-stealing-, 
Will  not  stick  to  make  another,  what  time  lies 

be  in  dealing. 
I  ween  the  end  will  prove  this  brawl  did  first 

arise 

Upon  no  other  ground  but  only  Diccon's  lies. 

Chat.     Though  some  be  lies,  as  you  belike 

have  espied  them,  [tried  them. 

Yet  other  some  be  true,  by  proof  I  have  well 

Baily.     What  other  thing  beside  this,  dame 

Chat.     Marry,  sir,  even  this.  [Chat? 

The  tale  I  told  before,  the  self-same  tale  it  was 

his ;  [loss, 

He  gave  me,  like  a  friend,  warning  against  my 

Else  had  my  hens  be  stoPn  each  one,  by  God's 

cross  !  [came  indeed, 

He   told   me   Hodge   would   come,    and   in   he 

But  as  the  matter  chanced,  with  greater  haste 

than  speed.  [truly  I  report. 

This  truth  was  said,  and  true  was  found,  as 

Baily.     If   Doctor   Rat   be  not   deceived,    it 

was  of  another  sort. 

Doctor  Rat.     By  God's  mother,  thou  and  he 

be  a  couple  of  subtle  foxes  !  [boxes. 

Between    you    and    Hodge    I    bear    away    the 

Did  not  Diccon  appoint  the  place,  where  thou 

should 'st  stand  to  meet  him? 
Chat.     Yes,  by  the  mass,   and  if  he  came, 

bad  me  not  stick  to  spit  him. 
Doctor  Rat.     God's   sacrament !    the  villain 

knave  hath  dress 'd  us  round  about ! 
He  is  the  cause  of  all  this  brawl,   that  dirty 

shitten  lout ! 

When  Gammer  Gurton  here  complained,   and 
made  a  rueful  moan, 
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I   heard  him   swear  that  you  had  gotten  her 

needle  that  was  gone;  [loth;  howbeit 

And  this  to  try,  he  further  said,  he  was  full 
He  was  content  with  small  ado  to  bring  me 

where  to  see  it.  [would  follow  his  reed, 
And  where  ye  sat,  he  said  full  certain,  if  I 
Into  your  house  a  privy  way  he  would  me 

guide  and  lead,  [about  a  clout, 

And  where  ye  had  it  in  your  hands,   sewing 
And  set  me  in  the  back-hole,  thereby  to  find 

you  out :  [my  knees, 

And  whiles  I  sought  a  quietness,  creeping  upon 
I   found  the  weight  of  your  door-bar  for  my 

reward  and  fees.  [they  begin  to  mell. 

Such  is  the  luck  that  some  men  gets,   while 
In  setting  at  one  such  as  were  out,  minding  to 

make  all  well. 
Hodge.     Was   not   well   blest,   gammer,    to 

'scape  that  stour?  And  chad  been  there, 
Then  chad  been  dress'd,  belike,  as  ill,  by  the 

mass,  as  Gaffer  Vicar. 
Baily.     Marry,  sir,  here  is  a  sport  alone;  I 

looked  for  such  an  end.  [been  soon  amend. 
If  Diccon  had  not  play'd  the  knave,  this  had 
My  gammer  here  he  made  a  fool,  and  dress'd 

her  as  she  was ; 
And  goodwife  Chat  he  set  to  scold,  till  both 

parts  cried,  alas  ! 
And  D[octor]  Rat  was  not  behind,  whiles  Chat 

his  crown  did  pare. 
I   would   the  knave  had   been   stark  blind,   if 

Hodge  had  not  his  share. 
Hodge.      Cham    meetly    well-sped    already 

among's,  cham  dress'd  like  a  colt ! 
And  chad  not  had  the  better  wit,  chad  been 

made  a  dolt. 
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Daily.     Sir  knave,  make  haste  Diccon  were 

here ;  fetch  him,  wherever  he  be  ! 
Chat.     Fie  on  the  villain,  fie,  fie  !  that  makes 

us  thus  agree  ! 
Gammer.     Fie  on  him,  knave,  with  all  my 

heart !  now  fie,  and  fie  again  ! 
Doctor  Rat.     Now   "fie  on  him  !  "   may   I 

best  say,  whom  he  hath  almost  slain. 

Baily.     Lo,  where  he  cometh  at  hand,  belike 

he  was  not  far  !  [cannot  spare. 

Diccon,    here   be   two   or   three   thy   company 

Diccon.     God   bless  you,    and   you   may   be 

bless  'd,  so  many  all  at  once  ! 

Chat.     Come,   knave,   it  were  a  good  deed 

to  geld  thee,  by  Cock's  bones  !  [bear  him? 

Seest  not  thy  handiwork?  Sir  Rat,  can  ye  for- 

Diccon.     A  vengeance  on  those  hands  light, 

for  my  hands  came  not  near  him. 
The  whoreson  priest  hath  lift  the  pot  in  some 

of  these  alewives'  chairs, 
That  his  head  would  not  serve  him,  belike,  to 

come  down  the  stairs. 
Baily.     Nay,  soft !  thou  may'st  not  play  the 

knave,  and  have  this  language  too  ! 

If  thou  thy  tongue  bridle  a  while,  the  better 

may'st  thou  do.  [while  to  fable ; 

Confess  the  truth,  as  I  shall  ask,  and  cease  a 

And  for  thy  fault  I  promise  thee  thy  handling 

shall  be  reasonable.  [two  by  the  ears? 

Hast  thou  not  made  a  lie  or  two,  to  set  these 

Diccon.     What  if  I  have?  five  hundred  such 

have  I  seen  within  these  seven  years  : 
I  am  sorry  for  nothing  else  but  that  I  see  not 

the  sport 

Which  was  between  them  when  they  met,  as 
they  themselves  report. 
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Baily.     The  greatest  thing — Master  Rat,  ye 

see  how  he  is  dress 'd  ! 
Diccon.     What  devil  need  he  be  groping  so 

deep,  in  goodwife  Chat's  hens'  nest? 
Baily.     Yea,  but  it  was   thy  drift  to  bring 

him  into  the  briars. 

Diccon.     God's  bread  !  hath  not  such  an  old 
fool  wit  to  save  his  ears?  [cox, 

He  showeth  himself  herein,  ye  see,  so  very  a 
The  cat  was  not  so  madly  allured  by  the  fox 
To  run  into  the  snares  was  set  for  him,  doubt 
less; 
For  he  leapt  in  for  mice,  and  this  Sir  John  for 

madness. 
Doctor  Rat.     Well,  and  ye  shift  no  better, 

ye  losel,  lither,  and  lazy, 
I  will  go  near  for  this  to  make  ye  leap  at  a 

daisy. 
In  the  king's  name,  Master  Baily,  I  charge  you 

set  him  fast. 
Diccon.     What  !    fast   at   cards   or   fast   on 

sleep?  it  is  the  thing  I  did  last. 
Doctor    Rat.     Nay,    fast    in    fetters,    false 

varlet,  according  to  thy  deeds. 
Baily.     Master  Doctor,  there  is  no  remedy, 

I  must  entreat  you  needs 
Some  other  kind  of  punishment. 

Doctor  Rat.     Nay,  by  All-Hallows  ! 
His    punishment,    if    I    may    judge,    shall    be 

nought  else  but  the  gallows. 
Baily.     That  were  too  sore;  a  spiritual  man 

to  be  so  extreme  ! 
Doctor  Rat.     Is  he  worthy  any  better,  sir? 

how  do  you  judge  and  deem? 
Baily.     I  grant  him  worthy  punishment,  but 
in  no  wise  so  great. 
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Gammer.     It  is  a  shame,  ich  tell  you  plain, 

for  such  false  knaves  entreat. 
He  has  almost  undone  us  all — that  is  as  true 

as  steel — 
And  yet  for  all  this  great  ado  cham  never  the 

near  my  nee'le  ! 
Baily.      Canst    thou    not    say  anything     to 

that,  Diccon,  with  least  or  most? 
Diccon.     Yea,  marry,  sir,  thus  much  I  can 

say  well,  the  nee'le  is  lost. 
Baily.     Nay,  canst  not  thou  tell  which  way 

that  needle  may  be  found? 
Diccon.     No,  by  my  fay,  sir,  though  I  might 

have  an  hundred  pound. 
Hodge.     Thou  liar,   lickdish,   didst  not  say 

the  nee'le  would  be  gitten? 

Diccon.     No,  Hodge ;  by  the  same  token  you 

were  that  time  beshitten  [mean ; 

For  fear  of  hobgoblin — you  wot  well  what  I 

As  long  as  it  is  since,  I  fear  me  yet  ye  be  scarce 

clean.  [learn  and  teach  us  to  forgive. 

Baily.     Well,    Master   Rat,   you   must   both 

Since  Diccon  hath  confession  made,  and  is  so 

clean  shreve,  [chance, 

If   ye   to   me  consent,    to   amend    this    heavy 

I   will    enjoin   him    here   some   open    kind    of 

penance, 
Of  this  condition — where  ye  know  my  fee  is 

twenty  pence  : 

For  the  bloodshed,  I  am  agreed  with  you  here 

to  dispense;  [now  to  run 

Ye  shall  go  quit,  so  that  ye  grant  the  matter 

To  end  with  mirth  among  us  all,   even  as  it 

was  begun. 

Chat.     Say  yea,  Master  Vicar,  and  he  shall 
sure  confess  to  be  your  debtor, 
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And  all  we  that  be  here  present  will  love  you 

much  the  better. 
Doctor   Rat.     My    part    is    the    worst;    but 

since  you  all  hereon  agree, 
Go  even  to,  Master  Baily  !  let  it  be  so  for  me  ! 
Daily.     How  say'st  thou,  Diccon?  art  con 
tent  this  shall  on  me  depend? 
Diccon.     Go  to,  M[ast]  Baily,  say  on  your 

mind,  I  know  ye  are  my  friend. 
Baily.     Then  mark  ye  well :  To  recompense 

this  thy  former  action —  [satisfaction — 
Because  thou  hast  offended  all,  to  make  them 
Before  their  faces  here  kneel  down,  and  as  I 

shall  thee  teach —  [breech  : 

For  thou  shalt  take  an  oath  of  Hodge's  leather 
First,    for   Master   Doctor,    upon   pain   of  his 

curse,  [purse ; 

Where  he  will  pay  for  all,  thou  never  draw  thy 
And  when  ye  meet  at  one  pot  he  shall  have  the 

first  pull,  [be  full. 

And  thou  shalt  never  offer  him  the  cup  but  it 
To  goodwife  that  thou  shalt  be  sworn,  even  on 

the  same  wise,  [twice. 

If  she  refuse  thy  money  once,  never  to  offer  it 
Thou  shalt  be  bound  by  the  same,  here  as  thou 

dost  take  it,  [never  forsake  it. 

When   thou   may'st   drink   of   free  cost,   thou 
For  Gammer  Gurton's  sake,  again  sworn  shalt 

thou  be,  [thee; 

To  help  her  to  her  needle  again  if  it  do  lie  in 
And  likewise  be  bound,  by  the  virtue  of  that, 
To  be  of  good  a-bearing  to  Gib  her  great  cat. 
Last  of  all,  for  Hodge  the  oath  to  scan, 
Thou  shalt  never  take  him  for  fine  gentleman. 
Hodge.     Come  on,   fellow  Diccon,  chall  be 

even  with  thee  now  ! 
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Baily.     Thou    wilt    not    stick    to    do    this, 

Diccon,  I  trow? 
Diccon.     No,  by  my  father's  skin,  my  hand 

down  I  lay  it ! 

Look,  as  I  have  promised,  I  will  not  denay  it. 
But,  Hodge,  take  good  heed  now,  thou  do  not 

beshit  me  ! 

[And  give  him  a  good  blow  on  the  buttock. 
Hodge.    Gog's  heart !  thou  false  villain,  dost 

thou  bite  me?  [ever  he  begin? 

Baily.     What,  Hodge,  doth  he  hurt  thee  ere 
Hodge.     He  thrust  me  into  the  buttock  with 

a  bodkin  or  a  pin. 

[He  discovers  the  needle. 
I  say,  gammer  !  gammer  ! 

Gammer.     How  now,  Hodge,  how  now? 
Hodge.     God's  malt,  gammer  Gurton  ! 
Gammer.     Thou  art  mad,  ich  trow  ! 
Hodge.     Will  you  see  the  devil,  gammer? 
Gammer.     The  devil,  son  !  God  bless  us  ! 
Hodge.      Chould,     [if]     ich    were     hanged, 

gammer — 

Gammer.     Marry,  see,  ye  might  dress  us — 
Hodge.     Chave  it,  by  the  mass,  gammer  ! 
Gammer.     What,  not  my  nee'le,  Hodge? 
Hodge.     Your  nee'le,  gammer  !  your  nee'le  ! 
Gammer.     No,  fie,  dost  but  dodge  ! 
Hodge.     Ch'  a  found  your  nee'le,  gammer, 

here  in  my  hand  be  it !  [let  me  see  it ! 

Gammer.     For  all  the  loves  on  earth,  Hodge, 
Hodge.     Soft,  gammer  ! 
Gammer.     Good  Hodge ! 
Hodge.     Soft,  ich  say ;  tarry  a  while  ! 
Gammer.    Nay,  sweet  Hodge,  say  truth,  and 

not  me  beguile  ! 
Hodge.     Cham  sure  on  it,  ich  warrant  you ; 

it  goes  no  more  astray. 
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Gammer.     Hodge,  when  I  speak  so  fair,  wilt 

still  say  me  nay? 
Hodge.     Go  near  the  light,  gammer,  this — 

well,  in  faith,  good  luck  ! — 
Ch'was   almost   undone,    'twas   so   far   in   my 

buttock  ! 

Gammer.      'Tis     mine     own     dear     nee'le, 

Hodge,  sikerly  I  wot !  [cham  I  not  ? 

Hodge.     Cham  I  not  a  good  son,  gammer, 

Gammer.      Christ's  blessing   light  on   thee, 

hast  made  me  for  ever  ! 
Hodge.     Ich  knew  that  ich  must  find  it,  else 

chould  a'  had  it  never ! 
Chat.     By  my  troth,   gossip  Gurton,    I   am 

even  as  glad 

As  though  I  mine  own  self  as  good  a  turn  had  ! 

Baily.     And  I,  by  my  conscience,  to  see  it 

so  come  forth,  [worth. 

Rejoice   so   much   at   it,    as   three   needles   be 

Doctor  Rat.     I  am  no  whit  sorry  to  see  you 

so  rejoice.  [this  noise; 

Diccon.     Nor    I    much    the   gladder    for   all 

Yet  say,  "  Gramercy,  Diccon  !  "  for  springing 

of  the  game.  [O,  how  glad  cham  ! 

Gammer.     Gramercy,  Diccon,  twenty  times  ! 

If  that  chould  do  so  much,  your  masterdom  to 

come  hither,  [together, 

Master     Rat,     Goodwife     Chat,     and     Diccon 

Cha  but  one  halfpenny,  as  far  as  ich  know  it, 

And  chill  not  rest  this  night,  till  ich  bestow  it. 

If  ever  ye  love  me,  let  us  go  in  and  drink. 

Baily.     I  am  content,  if  the  rest  think  as  I 

think. 

Master  Rat,  it  shall  be  best  for  you  if  we  so  do, 

Then  shall  you  warm  you  and  dress  yourself 

too.  [company  shall  be  the  more  ! 

Diccon.     Soft,   sirs,   take  us  with  you,   the 
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As  proud  comes  behind,  they  say,  as  any  goes 
before !  [gone, 

But  now,  my  good  masters,  since  we  must  be 
And  leave  you  behind  us  here  all  alone; 
Since  at  our  last  ending  thus  merry  we  be, 
For  Gammer  Gurton's  needle  sake,  let  us  have 
a  plaudite. 

FINIS. 

Gurton.  Perused  and  Allowed,  &c.  Imprinted  at 
London,  in  Fleetstreate,  beneath  the  Conduite,  at  the 
signe  of  S.  John  Euangelist,  by  Thomas  Colwell,  1575. 


[The  device  of  Thomas  Colwell,  the  printer  of  "  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle."] 
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NEW     CUSTOM 

The  Prologue.     All  things  be  not  so  as  in 

sight  they  do  seem,  [deem. 

Whatsoever  they  resemble,  or  whatever  men 
For  if  our  senses  in  their  own  objects  us  do  fail 
Sometimes,  then  our  judgment  shall  but  little 

avail  [denial 

In  some  things,  as  such,  where  doubt  giveth 
Of  them  in  the  best  wise  to  make  any  trial. 
Which  saying  is  evident,  as  well  shall  appear 
In  this  little  interlude,  which  we  present  here ; 
Whereby  we  may  learn  how  grossly  we  err, 
Taking  one  thing  for  another,  which  differ  so 

far, 

As  good  doth  from  bad.     Example  therefore 
You  may  take  by  these  persons,  if  you  mark 

no  more  [appointed 

For  the  primitive  constitution,  which  was  first 
Even  by  God  himself  and  by  Christ  his  an- 

nointed  [antiquity : 

Confirmed  by  th'  Apostles,  and  of  great 
See,  how  it  is  perverted  by  man's  wicked  in 


iquity, 


[tion, 


To  be  called  New  Custom  or  New  Constitu- 
Surely  a  name  of  too  much  ungodly  abusion. 
Which  our  author,  indifferently  scanning  in  his 
mind, 
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In  his  simple  opinion  this  cause  he  doth  find  : 

That,   by  reason  of  ignorance  which  beareth 

great  sway,  [the  way 

And  also  stubborn  doctrine,  which  shutteth  up 

To    all    good    instruction    and    knowledge    of 

right :  [ignorant  quite. 

No  marvel  it  was,  though  of  the  truth  we  were 

For  truly  in  such  a  case  the  matter  was  but 

small 

To  make  the  ignorant  soul  to  credit  them  all, 
Whatsoever  they  said,  were  it  truth  or  a  lie. 
For  no  man  able  was  then  to  prove  them  the 
contrary.  [price, 

Wherefore  their  own  fancies  they  set  in  great 
Neglecting  the  true  way,  like  men  far  unwise. 
Making  semblant  of  antiquity  in  all  that  they 
did,  [might  be  hid. 

To  th'  intent  that  their  subtlety  by  such  means 
New  Custom  also  hath  he  named  this  matter 
verily,  [commonly, 

In  consideration  that  the  people  so  speaketh 
Confuting  the  same  by  reasons  most  manifest, 
Which  in  consequent  order  of  talk  are  exprest. 
This  sense  hath  our  author  followed  herein,  as 
we  said,  [it  denayed, 

For  other  meaning  :  moreover  he  will  not  have 
But  diverse  may  invent  much  distant  from  this, 
Which  in  no  wise  he  will  have  prejudicial  to 
Nor  his  unto  theirs,  whatsoever  they  be,  [his, 
For  many  heads,  many  wits,  we  do  plainly  see. 
Only  he  desireth  this  of  the  worshipful  audi 
ence  :  [offence, 
To  take  in  good  part  without  all  manner 
Whatsoever  shall  be  spoken,  marking  the  in 
tent,  [meant. 
Interpreting  it  no  otherwise  but  as  it  was 
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And  for  us,  if  of  patience  you  list  to  attend, 
We  are  ready  to  declare  you  the  matter  to  the 
end. 

FINIS    TROLOGI. 


ACTUS    I.,  SCLENA    i. 

Perverse  Doctrine  and  Ignorance  enter. 
Peri).  Doc.     It  is  even  so  indeed,  the  world 

was  never  in  so  evil  a  state ;  [debate. 

But  this  is  no  time  for  us  of  these  matters  to 
It  were  good  we  invented  some  politic  way 
Our  matters  to  address  in  good  orderly  stay. 
And  for  us   reason  would   we  looked   to  our 
selves,  [elves 
Do  you  not  see  how  these  new-fangled  prattling 
Prink  up  so  pertly  of  late  in  every  place, 
And  go  about  us  ancients  flatly  to  deface? 
As    who    should    say   in    short    time,    as    well 

learned  as  we,  [counted  be, 

As  wise  to  the  world,  as  good  they  might  ac- 
Nay,   nay,   if  many  years  and  grey  hairs  do 

know  no  more,  [wit  in  store  : 

But  that  every  peevish  boy  hath  even  as  much 
By  the  mass,  then,  have  I  lived  too  long,  and 

I  would  I  were  dead,  [of  them  in  my  head, 
If  I  have  not  more  knowledge  than  a  thousand 
For  how  should  they  have  learning  that  were 

born  but  even  now?  [saddled  cow, 

As  fit  a  sight  it  were  to  see  a  goose  shod  or  a 
As   to   hear   the   prattling   of   any   such    Jack 

Straw.  [very  daw. 

For,  when  he  hath  all  done,  I  count  him  but  a 
As   in    London  not   long   since,  you    wot   well 

where,  [there. 

They  rang  to  a  sermon,  and  we  chanced  to  be 

A.  P.    III.  M 
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Up  stert  the  preacher,  I  think  not  past  twenty 

years  old, 

With  a  sounding  voice  and  audacity  bold, 
And  began  to  revile  at  the  holy  sacrament  and 

transubstantiation :  [declaration. 

I  never  heard  one  knave  or  other  make  such  a 
But,  if  I  had  had  the  boy  in  a  convenient  place, 
With  a  good  rod  or  twain,  not  past  one  hour's 

space, 
I  would  so  have  scourged  my  merchant  that 

his  breech  should  ache, 

So  long  as  it  is  since  that  he  those  words  spake. 
What,  young  men  to  be  meddlers  in  divinity? 

it  is  a  goodly  sight ! 

Yet  therein  now  almost  is  every  boy's  delight, 
No  book  now  in  their  hands,  but  all  scripture, 

scripture  :  [you  may  be  sure. 

Either  the  whole  Bible  or  the  New  Testament, 
The  New  Testament  for  them?  and  then  too 

for  Coll  my  dog  !  [no§"' 

This  is  the  old  proverb — to  cast  pearls  to  an 
Give  them  that  which  is  meet  for  them,  a 

racket  and  a  ball, 

Or  some  other  trifle  to  busy  their  heads  withal : 
Playing  at  quoits  or  nine-holes,  or  shooting  at 

butts,  [hearts  ache  and  their  guts  ! 

There  let  them  be,  a  God's  name,  till  their 
Let  us  alone  with  divinity,  which  are  of  riper 

age.  [knowledge. 

Youth  is  rash,  they  say,  but  old  men  hath  the 
For  while  they  read  they  know  not  what,  they 

omit  the  verity,  [heresy, 

And  that  is  now  the  cause  so  many  fall  into 
Every  man  hath  his  own  way,  some  that  and 

some  this,  [a  man  to  piss, 

It  would  almost  for  anger  (sir  reverence  !)  make 
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To  hear  what  they  talk  of  in  open  communica 
tion,  [make  some  desolation. 
Surely    I    fear   me,    Ignorance,    this   gear  will 
Ignorance.     I    fear   the   same   also ;    but   as 
touching  that  whereof  you  speak  full  well, 
They  have  revoked  divers  old  heresies  out  of 
hell.  [the  mass, 
As  against  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  and 
And    say    that    by    scripture    they    cannot    be 
brought  to  pass.         [and  constant  opinion, 
But   that   which   ever  hath   been   a  most   true 
And  defended  also  hitherto  by  all  of  our  re 
ligion,  [tion, 
That  I,  Ignorance,  am  the  mother  of  true  devo- 
And    Knowledge    the   author   of   the   contrary 
affection  :  [so ; 
They  deny  it  so  stoutly  as  though  it  were  not 
But  this  hath  been  believed  many  an  hundred 
year  ago.                      [case  should  so  stand, 
Wherefore  it  grieveth  me  not  a  little  that  my 
Thus  to  be  disproved  at  every  prattler's  hand. 
Peri).  Doc.     Yea,  doth?  then  the  more  un 
wise  man  you,  as  I  trow,                   [know. 
For  they  say  as  much  by  me,  as  you  well  do 
And  shall  I  then  go  vex  myself  at  their  talk? 
No,  let  them  speak  so  long  as  their  tongues  can 

walk. 

They  shall  not  grieve  me,  for  why  in  very  sooth 

It  were  folly  to  endeavour  to  stop  every  man's 

mouth.  [as  it  appears, 

They  have  brought  in  one,  a  young  upstart  lad, 

I  am  sure  he  hath  not  been  in  the  realm  very 

many  years,  [broad  hat, 

With  a  gathered  frock,   a  polled  head  and  a 

An    unshaved    beard,    a    pale    face;    and    he 

teacheth  that 

M  2 
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All  our  doings  are  nought,  and  hath  been  many 

a  day. 
He  disalloweth  our  ceremonies  and  rites,  and 

teacheth  another  way 
To  serve  God,  than  that  which  we  do  use, 
And  goeth  about  the  people's  minds  to  seduce. 
It  is  a  pestilent  knave,  he  will  have  priests  no 

corner-cap  to  wear; 
Surplices  are  superstition  :   beads,  paxes,  and 

such  other  gear, 
Crosses,  bells,  candles,  oil,  bran,  salt,  spettle, 

and  incense,  [worth  three-halfpence, 

With   censing   and    singing,   he   accounts   not 
And  cries  out  on  them  all  (if  to  repeat  them  I 

wist)  [consist. 

Such  holy   things,   wherein   our   religion   doth 
But  he  commands  the  service  in  English  to  be 

read,  [his  stead, 

And  for  the  Holy  Legend  the  Bible  to  put  in 
Every   man   to   look   thereon    at   his   list   and 

pleasure,  [leisure, 

Every  man  to  study  divinity  at  his  convenient 
With  a  thousand  new  guises  more  you  know  as 

well  as  I.  [should  not  lie, 

And    to    term    him    by    his    right    name,    if    I 
It  is  New  Custom,  for  so  they  do  him  call, 
Both     our     sister      Hypocrisy,      Superstition, 

Idolatry  and  all.  [wisely  therein, 

And    truly    me-thinketh,    they    do    justly    and 
Since  he  is  so  diverse,  and  so  lately  crept  in. 
Ignorance.     So   they   call   him   indeed,    you 

have  said  right  well, 

Because  he  came  newly  from  the  devil  of  hell, 
New  Custom,  quoth  you?  now  a  vengeance  of 

his  new  nose, 
For  bringing  in  any  such  unaccustomed  glose  ! 
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For   he   hath    seduced    the   people   by   mighty 

great  flocks  :  [the  stocks. 

Body  of  God,  it  were  good  to  set  the  knave  in 
Or   else   to   whip   him   for   an   example   to  all 

rogues  as  he, 

How  they  the  authors  of  new  heresies  be, 
Or   henceforth   do   attempt   any   such   strange 

devise :  [wise. 

Let  him  keep  himself  from  my  hands,  if  he  be 
If  ever  I  may  take  him  within  my  reign. 
He  is  sure  to  have  whipping  there  for  his  pain. 
For  he  doth  much  harm  in  each  place  through 
out  the  land.  [your  hand  : 
Wherefore,    Perverse    Doctrine,    here    needeth 
I. mean  that  ye  be  diligent  in  any  case,     [place, 
If  ye  fortune  to  come,  where  New  Custom  is  in 
So  to  use  the  villain,  you  know  what  I  mean, 
That  in  all  points  you  may  discredit  him  clean ; 
And  when  he  begins  of  anything  for  to  clatter, 
Of    any    controversy    of    learning    or    divinity 

matter, 

So  to  cling  fast  unto  every  man's  thought, 
That    his    words    may    seem    heresy,    and    his 

doings  but  nought. 
Perv.   Doc.     Tush,  let  me  alone  with  that, 

for  I  have  not  so  little  wit,  [also  to  do  it. 
But  I  have  practised  this  already,  and  mind 
Yet  a  further  device  I  have,  I  think,  not  amiss. 
Hearken  to  me,  Ignorance,  for  the  matter  is 

this :  [tended, 

For  the  better  accomplishing  our  subtlety  pre- 
It  were  expedient  that  both  our  names  were 

amended ;  [very  nigh  ; 

Ignorance  shall  be  Simplicity,  for  that  comes 
And   for    Perverse   Doctrine    I    will   be   called 

Sound  Doctrine,  I. 
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And  now  that  we  are  both  in  such  sort  named, 

We  may  go  in  any  place,  and  never  be  blamed. 

See  then  you  remember  your  name,  sir  Sim 
plicity, 

And  me  at  every  word  Sound  Doctrine  to  be ; 

Beware  of  tripping,  but  look  in  mind  that  you 
bear 

Your  feigned  name,  and  what  before  you  were. 

But  who  is  this  that  hitherward  doth  walk? 

Let  us  stand  still,  to  hear  what  he  will  talk. 

ACTUS    I.,  SC^ENA    2. 
New  Custom  entereth  alone. 

New    Cus.     When    I    consider    the    ancient 

times  before,  [more, 

That  have  been  these  eight  hundred  years  and 
And  those  confer  with  these  our  later  days, 
My  mind  do  these  displease  a  thousand  ways. 
For  sure  he,  that  hath  both  perceived  aright, 
Will   say   they   differ   as   darkness   doth   from 

light. 

For  then  plain-dealing  bare  away  the  prize ; 
All  things  were  ruled  by  men  of  good  advice; 
Conscience  prevailed  much,  even  everywhere; 
No  man  deceived  his  neighbour  and  eke  a  thing 

full  rare 

It  was  to  find  a  man  you  might  not  trust ; 
But  look  what  once  they  promised,   they  did 

that  well  and  just.  [straight  to  law  : 

If  neighbours  were  at  variance,   they  ran  not 
Daysmen  took  up  the  matter,   and  cost  them 

not  a  straw, 

Such  delight  they  had  to  kill  debate  and  strife ; 
And  surely  even  in  those  days  was  there  more 

godlier  life. 
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Hovvbeit  men  of  all  ages  are  wonted  to  dis 
praise 
The  wickedness  of  time  that  flourished  at  their 

days.  [lightly  looks, 

As    well   he   may    discern,    who    for    that    but 
In  every  leaf  almost  of  all  their  books. 
For  as  for  Christ  our  master,  what  he  thought 

of  Jews,  [news. 

And   after  him  th'   apostles,    I   think  it  is  no 

Perv.    Doc.     Hark,    Simplicity,   he   is   some 

preacher,  I  will  lay  my  gown ; 
He  mindeth  to  make  a  sermon  within  this  town. 
He  speaketh  honestly  yet ;  but  surely,  if  he  rail 

at  me,  [thee. 

I  may  not  abide  him,  by  the  mass,  I  promise 

New  Cus.     Paul  to  the  Corinthians  plainly 

doth  tell, 

That  their  behaviour  pleased  him  not  well. 
All  our  forefathers  likewise  have  been  offended 
With  divers   faults  at  their  time,   that  might 

have  been  amended.  [find, 

The  doctors  of  the  church  great  fault  they  did 
In  that  men  lived  not  after  their  mind  : 
First  with  the  rulers  as  examples  of  sin, 
Then  with  the  people  as  continuing  therein  : 
So    that   of    them    both    this    one    thing    they 

thought,  [were  nought. 

That  the  people  was  not  good,  but  the  rulers 
But  in  comparison  of  this  time  of  misery, 
In  those  days  men  lived  in  perfect  felicity. 
Saint  Paul  prophesied  that  worse  times  should 

ensue,  [true, 

In  novissimis  venient  quidam,  saith  he,  this  is 
Following  all  mischief,  ungodliness  and  evil, 
Leaning  to  all  wickedness  and  doctrine  of  the 

devil ; 
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And  spake  he  not  of  these  days,  think  you,  I 

pray? 

The  proof  is  so  plain  that  no  man  can  denay  : 
For  this  is  sure,  that  never  in  any  age  before 
Naughtiness  and  sin  hath  been  practised  more, 
Or  half  so  much,  or  at  all,  in  respect  so  I  say, 
And  is  now  (God  amend  all)  at  this  present 
Sin  now  no  sin,  faults  no  faults  a  whit :     [day  : 
O  God,  seest  thou  this,  and  yet  wilt  suffer  it? 
Surely  thy  mercy  is  great;  but  yet  our  sins,  I 

fear,  [canst  not  bear. 

Are  so  great,  that  of  justice  with  them  thou 
Adultery  no  vice,  it  is  a  thing  so  rife, 
A  stale  jest  now  to  lie  with  another  man's  wife  ! 
For  what  is  that  but  dalliance?    Covetousness 

they  call  [have  all. 

Good   husbandry,    when   one   man   would   fain 
And  eke  alike  to  that  is  unmerciful  extortion, 
A  sin  in  sight  of  God  of  great  abhomination  : 
For  pride,  that  is  now  a  grace ;  for  round  about 
The  humble-spirited  is  termed  a  fool  or  a  lout. 
Whoso  will  be  so  drunken,   that  he  scarcely 

knoweth  his  way, 

O,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  so  now-a-days  they  say. 
Gluttony  is  hospitality,   while  they  meat   and 

drink  spill,  [kill. 

Which  would  relieve  diverse  whom  famine  doth 
As  for  all  charitable  deeds,  they  be  gone,  God 

know'th ; 

Some  pretend  lack,  but  the  chief  cause  is  sloth  : 
A  vice  most  outrageous  of  all  others  sure, 
Right  hateful  to  God,  and  contrary  to  nature. 
Scarce   blood   is   punished   but   even   for   very 

shame, 

So  make  they  of  murther  but  a  trifling  game. 
O,  how  many  examples  of  that  horrible  vice 
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Do  daily  among  us  now  spring  and  arise  ! 
But  thanks  be  to  God  that  such  rulers  doth 

send, 

Which  earnestly  study  that  fault  to  amend  : 
As  by   the  sharp  punishment   of   that   wicked 

crime  [time. 

We  may  see  that  committed  was  but  of  late 
God  direct  their  hearts  they  may  always  con- 
Such  just  execution  on  sin  to  ensue;         [tinue 
So  shall  be  saved  the  life  of  many  a  man, 
And  God  will  withdraw  his  sore  plagues  from  us 

then. 

Theft  is  but  policy,  perjury  but  a  face,     [grace. 
Such  is  now  the  world,   so  far  men  be  from 
But  what  shall  I  say  of  religion  and  knowledge 
Of  God,  which  hath  been  indifferent  in  each  age 
Before  this?  howbeit  his  faults  then  it  had, 
And  in  some  points  then  was  culpable  and  bad. 
Surely  this  one  thing  I  may  say  aright : 
God  hath  rejected  us  away  from  him  quite, 
And  given  us  up  wholly  unto  our  own  thought, 
Utterly  to  destroy  us,  and  bring  us  to  nought : 
For  do  they  not  follow  the  inventions  of  men  ? 
Look  on  the  primitive  church,  and  tell  me  then, 
Whether  they  served  God  in  this  same  wise, 
Or  whether  they  followed  any  other  guise? 
For  since  God's  fear  decayed,   and  hypocrisy 

crept  in, 

In  hope  of  some  gains  and  lucre  to  win, 
Cruelty  bare  a  stroke,  who  with  fagot  and  fire 
Brought  all  things  to  pass  that  he  did  desire. 
Next  avarice  spilt  all,  which,  lest  it  should  be 
Hypocrisy  ensued  the  matter  to  hide.       [spied, 
Then   brought    they    in    their    monsters,    their 

masses,  their  light, 
Their  torches  at  noon  to  darken  our  sight : 
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Their    popes    and    their    pardons,    their    pur 
gatories  for  souls  :  [coals. 
Their  smoking1  of  the  church  and   flinging  of 
Ignorance.     Stay  yet  a  while,  and  let  us  hear 

more  communication. 
Perv.   Doc.     I  cannot,   by  God's  soul,   if  I 

might  have  all  this  nation. 
Shall  I  suffer  a  knave  thus  to  rail  and  prate? 
Nay  then,  I  pray  God,  the  devil  break  my  pate  ! 
I  will  be  revenged,  ere  he  depart  away — 
Ah,  sirrah,  you  have  made  a  fair  speak  here 

to-day, 

Do  you  look  for  any  reward  for  your  deed? 
It  were  good  to  beat  thee,  till  thy  head  bleed, 
Or  to  scourge  thee  well-favouredly  at  a  cart's 
tail,  [rail 

To  teach  such  an  whoreson  to  blaspheme  and 
At  such  holy  mysteries  and  matters  so  high, 
As  thou  speakest  of  now,   and  rail'dst  at  so 
lately!  [you  speak? 

New  Cus.  What  mean  ye,  sir,  or  to  whom  do 
Are  you  minded  on  me  your  anger  to  wreak, 
Which  have  not  offended,  as  far  as  I  know? 
Perv.  Doc.     I  speak  to  thee,  knave ;  thou  art 
mad,  I  trow.  [temptuously 

What  meanest  thou  to  rail  right  now  so  con- 
At  the  chief est  secrets  of  all  divinity?     [can  tell, 
New  Cus.     Verily  I  railed  not,  so  far  as  I 
I  spake  but  advisedly,  I  know  very  well ; 
For  I  will  stand  to  it,  whatsoever  I  said. 
Perv.  Doc.     Wilt  thou  so?  but  I  will  make 

thee  well  apaid, 

To  recant  thy  words,  I  hold  thee  a  pound, 
Before  thou  depart  hence  out  of  this  ground. 
New  Cus.     No,  that  shall  you  not  do,  if  I 
die  therefore. 
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Perv.    Doc.      Thou   shalt   see   anon,   go   to, 

prattle  no  more, 
But  tell  me  the  effect  of  the  words  which  were 

said.  [afraid  : 

New  Cus.  To  recite  them  again,  I  am  not 
I  said  that  the  mass,  and  such  trumpery  as  that, 
Popery,  purgatory,  pardons,  were  flat 
Against  God's  word  and  primitive  constitution, 
Crept  in  through  covetousness  and  superstition 
Of  late  years,  through  blindness,  and  men  of  no 

knowledge ; 
Even  such  as  have  been  in  every  age. 

Perv.  Doc.     Now,  precious  whoreson,  thou 

hast  made  a  lie ; 

How  canst  thou  prove  that,  tell  me  by  and  by. 
New  Cus.     It  needeth  small  proof ;  the  effect 

doth  appear. 

Neither  this  is  any  place  for  to  argue  here. 
And,  as  for  my  saying,  I  hold  the  negative  : 
It  lieth  you  upon  to  prove  the  affirmative ; 
To  show  that  such  things  were  used   in  an 
tiquity, 

And  then  I  can  easily  prove  you  the  contrary. 
Perv.  Doc.     Standest  thou  with  me  on  school 

points?  dost  thou  so  indeed? 
Thou  hadst  best  to  prove  me  whether  I  can 

read; 
Thinkest  thou  I  have  no  logic,  indeed  thinkest 

thou  so?  [ag° 

Yes,   prinkocks,   that   I   have ;   for  forty  years 
I  could  smatter  in  a  Duns  prettily,   I  do  not 

jest ;  [soever  is  the  best. 

Better  I  am  sure  than  a  hundred  of  you,  who- 

New  Cus.     Truly  I  believe  you,  for  in  such 

fond  books  [looks  : 

You   spent   idly   your  time   and   wearied  your 
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More  better  it  had  been  in  books  of  holy  scrip 
ture, 

Where  as  virtue  is  expressed,  and  religion  pure, 
To  have  passed  your  youth,  as  the  Bible  and 

such, 

Than  in  these  trifles  to  have  doited  so  much  ; 
Not    more    to    have    regarded    a    Duns    or    a 
Questionist,  [evangelist. 

Than    you    would     the    words    of    the    holy 
Perv.    Doc.     What,    for   a   child   to   meddle 
with  the  Bible?  [be  idle. 

New  Cus.     Yea,  sure,  more  better  than  so  to 
Perv.  Doc.     Is  study  then  idleness?  that  is 
a  new  term.  [to  do  harm. 

New  Cus.     They  say  better  to* be  idle  than 
Perv.  Doc.     What  harm  doth  knowledge?  I 
pray  thee,  tell  me.  [Paul  you  may  see. 

New  Cus.     Knowledge  puffeth  up,  in  Saint 
Perv.    Doc.       Yea,     but     what     knowledge 
meaneth  he?  tell  me  that.  [fess  flat; 

New  Cus.     Even  such  knowledge  as  ye  pro- 
For  the  truth  and  the  gospel  you  have  in  con 
tempt, 

And  follow  such  toys  as  yourselves  do  invent : 
Forsaking  God's  laws  and  the  apostle's  institu 
tion 

In  all  your  proceedings  and  matters  of  religion. 

Perv.  Doc.     By  what  speakest  thou  that?  let 

me  hear  thy  judgment,     [which  is  evident. 

New  Cus.     Not  by  any  guess,  but  by  that 

As  for  the  scriptures,  you  have  abolished  clean; 

New  fashions  you  have  constituted  in  religion ; 

again,  [fore, 

Abuse  of  the  sacraments  than  hath  been  to- 

Have  you  brought,   and  in  number  have  you 

made  them  more 
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Than  Christ  ever  made :  wherefore  show  your 

auctority, 

Or  else  have  you  done  to  the  church  great  in 
jury,  [tion 
Th 'apostles  never  taught  your  transubstantia- 
Of  bread  into  flesh,  or  any  such  fashion  ;  [hour, 
Howbeit  they  were  conversant  every  day  and 
And  received  that  sacrament  of  Christ  our 

Saviour. 

You  feign  also  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome, 
And  that  he  first  instituted  the  seat  of  your 

Popedom  : 

But,  perverse  nation,  how  dare  you  for  shame 
Your    fancies    on    Christ    and    th 'apostles    to 

frame?  [prattling  knave, 

Perv.  Doc.     Marry,  avaunt,  Jack-sauce  and 

I  will  conjure  thy  coat,   if  thou  leave  not  to 

rave.  [and  be  nought : 

With  all  my  heart  and  a  vengeance,  come  up 
I  see  we  shall  have  an  heretic  of  thee,   as  I 

thought.  [born,  dost  thou  not  see? 

These   things   were   approved,    ere   thou   wast 
And  shall  be,  when  thou  art  hanged,  I  warrant 

thee.  [not  true, 

New  Cus.     Ere  I  was  born  !  nay,  sure  that  is 
For  in  comparison  of  me  they  be  but  new. 
Perv.  Doc.     Of  thee  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  what,  of 

thee  !  thou  art  mad. 
New   Cus.      Surely   in   my   sort   I   am   both 

sober  and  sad. 
Perv.  Doc.     Why,  how  old  art  thou?  tell  me, 

I  pray  thee  heartily. 
New  Cus.     Elder  than  you,  I  perceive. 
Perv.  Doc.     What,  older  than  I  ! 
The  young  knave,  by  the  mass,  not  fully  thirty, 
Would  be  elder  than  I,  that  am  above  sixty  ! 
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New    Cus.     A    thousand    and    a    half,    that 

surely  is  my  age  : 

Ask  and  inquire  of  all  men  of  knowledge. 
Pew.     Doc.      A    thousand    years?       God's 

precious  soul,  I  am  out  of  my  wits ; 
He  is  possessed  of  some  devil  or  of  some  evil 

sp"rits.  [say, 

Why,  thou  art  a  young  knave  of  that  sort,  I 
That  brought  into  this  realm  but  the  other  day 
This  new  learning  and  these  heresies,  and  such 

other  things  mo, 

With  strange  guises  invented  not  long  ago. 
And  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  is  not  thy  name  New 

Custom? 

New  Cus.     Truly  so  I  am  called  of  some, 
As  of  such  as  want  both  wit  and  understanding, 
As  you  do  now,  I  know  by  your  talking  : 
But  woe  be  to  those  that  make  no  distinction 
Between  many  things  of  diverse  condition ; 
As  naught  to  be  good,  and  hot  to  be  cold, 
And  old  to  be  new,  and  new  to  be  old. 
Wherefore  these  deceits  you  daily  invent, 
The  people  to  seduce  unto  your  advertisement, 
While  with  tales  you  assay,  and  with  lies  you 

begin, 

The  truth  to  deface,  and  your  credit  to  win. 
Peri).  Doc.     What  is  thy  name,  then?  I  pray 

thee  make  declaration.  [Constitution. 

New  Cus.     In  faith,   my  name  is   Primitive 
Perv.  Doc.     Who?  who,  Prava  Constitutio? 

even  so  I  thought, 

I  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thing  of  nought. 
Like  lettuce,  like  lips;  a  scabb'd  horse  for  a 

scald  squire. 
New  Cus.     Primitive  Constitution  I  said,  if 

you  hear, 
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Such  orders  as  in  the  primitive  church  hereto 
fore 

Were  used,  but  not  now,  the  more  pity  there 
fore. 

Perv.  Doc.     Ha,  ha  !  in  good  time,  sir,  well 
might  you  fare,  Primitive  Constitution. 

That  is  your  true  name,  you  say,  without  all 
delusion.  [my  sleeve  ! 

Primitive  Constitution  (quodestow)  as  much  as 

The  devil  on  him  which  will  such  liars  believe  ! 

For  my  part,  if  I  credit  such  an  hairy  nowl, 

The  foul  fiend  of  hell  fetch  me,  body  and  soul ! 
New  Cus.     Truth  cannot  prevail,  where  Ig 
norance  is  in  place. 

Ignorance.     Peace,  or  I  will  lay  my  beads 
on  thy  face : 

Hast  thou  nothing  to  rail  at  but  Ignorance,  I 

trow?  [pleasure,  I  know; 

New  Cus.     You  may  use  me  even  at  your 

For  Perverse  Doctrine,  that  is  rooted  so  fast, 

That  it  may  not  be  changed  at  no  heavenly 
blast,  [kick, 

May  not  hear  the  contrary,  but  beginneth  to 

Like  a  jade  when  he  feeleth  the  spur  for  to 

prick.  [creant  villain? 

Perv.  Doc.     Yea  !  say'st  thou  so,  thou  mis- 

A  little  thing  would  make  me  knock  out  thy 
brain  : 

Hence  out  of  my  sight  away,  packing,  trudge  ! 

Thou    detestable    heretic,     thou    caitiff,     thou 
drudge;  [dead, 

If  I  may  take  thee,  it  were  as  good  thou  were 

For  even  with  this  portace   I   will  batter  thy 
head.  [Exit  New  Custom. 

Though  I  hang  therefore,  I  care  not,  I, 

So  I  be  revenged  on  a  slave,  ere  I  die. 
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Sacrament   of   God !   who  hath  heard   such   a 

knave  ? 

Who,  after  he  had  done  at  Ignorance  to  rave, 
Perverse  Doctrine  (quod  he)  is  also  rooted  so 

fast, 

That  he  may  be  changed  by  no  heavenly  blast. 
No,  God's  soul,  I  warrant  him,  I  will  see  him 

rotten, 

Before  that  my  doctrine  I  shall  have  forgotten  : 
Wherefore  it  behoveth  us  some  counsel  to  take, 
How  we  the  stronger  our  matters  may  make, 
Against  the  surprise  of  this  new  invasion, 
Begun  of  late  by  this  strange  generation, 
Of  New  Custom  and  his  makes ;  meaning  to 

deface 

Our  ancient  rites  and  religion,  and  to  place 
Their  devilish  doctrine  the  Gospel,  and  so 
Our  gains  to  debate,  and  ourselves  to  undo. 
I    think    it    best    therefore    that    our    sister 

Hypocrisy 

Do  understand  fully  of  this  matter  by  and  by. 
Let  us  go  and  seek  her,  the  case  for  to  show, 
That  we  her  good  counsel  may  speedily  know. 
Ignorance.     I  am  ready;  in  following  I  will 

not  be  slow.  [Exeunt. 


ACTUS    II.,  SCENA    i. 
Light  of  the  Gospel  and  New  Custom  enter. 

L.    of   Gospel.     Doubt   you   nothing   at   all, 

for  God  will  so  provide,  [guide ; 

Who  leaveth  not  his  elect  to  defend  and   to 

That  wherever   I   come,   such  grace  you  may 

find, 
As  shall  in  each  point  content  well  your  mind, 
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And   admit   that   they   call  you   New   Custom, 

what  then? 

Attribute  that  folly  to  the  ignorance  of  men, 
That  follow  their  fancies,   and  know  not  the 

right. 

Well,  you  know  where  I  come  once,  the  Light 
Of  the  Gospel,  whose  beams  do  glister  so  clear, 
Then,  Primitive  Constitution,  in  each  place 

you  appear;  [trust, 

And  as  elsewhere  you  have  been,  so  do  not  mis- 

But  in  this  place  hereafter  be  received  you  must. 

New  Cus.     According  to  your  nature,  so  do 

you  very  well  [Gospel. 

To  put  me  in  good  hope,  bright  Light  of  the 
And  seeing  you  be  true,  I  may  in  no  wise 
Misdeem  you  the  father  or  author  of  lies  :  [ance 
For  if  trust  to  the  gospel  do  purchase  perpetu- 
Of  life  unto  him,  who  therein  hath  confidence, 
What  shall  the  light  do,  whose  beams  be  so 

bright, 

That  in  each  respect  all  things  else  of  light 
Are  but  very  darkness,  and  eke  terrestrial? 
So  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  overshineth  them  all. 
Wherefore  with  great  comfort  I  receive  your 

counsel,  [Gospel. 

\\  ith  hearty  thanks  unto  you,  the  Light  of  the 

L.  of  Gospel.     Do  so,  and  by  faith  then  shall 

you  obtain  [plain  : 

Whatsoever    you    desire,    the    scripture    saith 
For  quicquid  petieritis  in  nomine  meo, 
It  must  of  truth  needs  be  understood  so : 
That  without  faith,  whatsoever  we  fortune  to 

crave, 

We  may  not  look  for  it  our  desire  to  have. 
Faith   moveth  mountains,   so  it  be  pure  faith 

indeed ; 
A.  p.  HI.  N 
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By  faith  we  obtain  whatsoever  we  need. 

Then   faith   shall   restore  to  you   more  things 

than  this,  [is  amiss. 

Believe  me,  Primitive  Constitution,  whatsoever 

But  where  be  those  reprobates,  devoid  of  all 

grace,  [place? 

Who  lately  misused  you,  as  you  said,  in  this 

New  Cus.    They  be  suddenly  departed,  I  wot 

not  well  whither ; 

For  I  left  them  right  now  both  here  together. 
They  cannot  be  far  hence,  I  know  very  well, 
Where  they  be,  there  is  none,  if  we  ask,  but 
can  tell.  [y°u  meet  them  aright? 

L.  of  Gospel.     Do  you  know  them  again,  if 
New  Cus.     Yea,  sir,  that  I  do,  even  at  the 
first  sight.  [go  seek  them  straight. 

L.   of  Gospel.     Then  let  us  not  tarry,   but 
New  Cus.     At  hand  I  am  ready  on  you  for 
to  wait.  [Exeunt. 


ACTUS    II.,  SCENA    2. 

Hypocrisy,  Perverse  Doctrine,  and  Ignorance 
enter. 

Hyp.     Perverse  Doctrine,   I  say,  take  heed 

in  any  sort.  [report, 

That    thou    never    believe    whatsoever    they 

Though  they  of  the  Gospel  never  so  much  do 

preach,  [teach. 

Every    man    will    not    credit    whatsoever    they 

They  will  not  say,   all  believe,  when  they  do 

not,  I  promise  thee  :  [trust  me. 

For  that  time  will  never  come  in  this  world, 

Tush,  tush,  be  thou  busied  in  any  case 

To  discredit  their  preaching  in  every  place. 
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If  they  teach  them  one  thing-,  then  teach  them 

the  contrary ;  [ready, 

And  if  that  no  scripture  for  thy  place  thou  have 
In  words  that  supply,  which  wanteth  in  reason, 
For  ill  things  applied  sometime  in  good  season, 
As  of  better  eftsoons  do  import  the  weight, 
So  they  be  well  ordered  by  good  policy  and 

sleight.  [vices  find  out, 

Howbeit    their    doctrine    be    sound,    yet    their 
As  this  is  a  sloven,  or  this  is  a  lout : 
He  speaketh  on  envy,  such  a  one  for  need ; 
This  saith  it  in  words,  but  he  thinketh  it  not 

in  deed. 

Upon  greater  occasion  they  stick  not  to  rave, 
Saying,  this  is  a  whoremaster  villain,  he,  an 

heretic  knave, 

An  extortioner,  a  thief,  a  traitor,  a  murtherer, 
A  covetous  person,  a  common  usurer. 
This  he  doth  for  my  mistress  his  wife's  sake, 

by  the  rood,  [hood. 

The  better  to  maintain  and  support  the  French 
Remember  also,  that  it  were  a  great  shame 
For  thee  for  to  have  forgotten  thy  own  name. 
Perverse  Doctrine,  of  right,  must  the  truth  so 

pervert, 

That  he  never  let  it  sink  into  any  man's  heart  : 
As  far  as  he  can,  with  diligence  withstand, 
For  ever  it  behoveth  thee  to  be  ready  at  hand, 
To  strengthen  thine  own  parts,   and  disprove 

other  doctrine,  [thine  : 

Whatsoever  shall  be  taught  that  is  contrary  to 
Still  pretend  religion,  whatsoever  you  say, 
And  that  shall  get  thee  good  credit  ahvay, 
Pleasing  the  multitude  with  such  kind  of  gear, 
As  with  them,  to  the  which  most  inclined  they 

are. 

N  2 
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Square  caps,  long  gowns,  with  tippets  of  silk, 
Brave  copes  in  the  church,  surplices  as  white 

as  milk, 

Beads,  and  such  like  :  all  these  bear  the  price. 
To  these  things  apply  thy  attendant  device  : 
And  other  likewise,  which  well  you  do  know, 
Which  all  of  great  holiness  do  set  forth  a  show. 
Though    some   of   them,    doubtless,    be   indif 
ferent,  what  matter  ! 

They  furnish  our  business  never  the  latter. 
For  these,  of  antiquity  since  that  they  do  smell, 
Our  cause  must  commend  right  wonderful  well  : 
And   these   be   the   things   whereof   thou   hast 

need, 

The  better  of  thy  will  and  purpose  to  speed. 
Then  give  thy  attendance,  and  so  be  sure  of 

this  : 

That  I  will  be  ready  and  never  will  miss 
To  assist  thee  still  in  working  thy  purpose, 
To  th'  advancing  of  thee,  and  depressing  thy 
foes.  [all  my  heart, 

Perv.  Doc.   Gramercy,  good  sister,  even  with 
For  this  your  good  counsel ;  and  for  my  part, 
Whatsoever  in  this  case  may  be  possibly  done, 
I  shall  follow  your  precepts  as  a  natural  son. 
For  the  matter  so  stands,  if  we  look  not  well 
That  we  quite  perish  all  out  of  doubt,     [about, 
Unless  some  such  way  we  take  out  of  hand, 
Whereby  we  may  be  able  our  foes  to  withstand. 
And  for  this  cause  my  brother  Ignorance  and  I, 
Lest  it  should  chance  us  to  fall  into  jeopardy, 
Through  envy  of  our  names  in  any  man's  ear  : 
For  this  intent,  I  say,  we  did  diligently  care 
Our  names  to  counterfeit  in  such  manner  of 

sort, 
That  wherever  we  go  we  may  win  good  report. 
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Hyp.     Of  my  faith,  that  is  very  well  done 

indeed  ! 

God  send  thee  a  good  wit  still  at  thy  need. 
And    that    in    thy    doings    such    success    thou 

may'st  find,  [mind. 

That  all  things  may  chance  to  thee  after  thy 
My  brother,  if  thou  have  ought  else  for  to  say, 
Speak  on,  ere  that  I  depart  hence  away. 

Peri).  Doc.     Great  thanks  for  your  counsel, 

and  if  ye  chance  to  go  thither,         [hither. 

You  may  meet  with  Ignorance,  to  hasten  him 

Hyp.     Farewell :  he  shall  be  here,  you  shall 

see,  even  anon.  [Exit. 

Perv.    Doc.     Alack,    alack,    now    my    good 

sister  is  gone,  [me, 

Whose  presence  to  enjoy  is  more  pleasant  unto 
That  any  thing  whatsoever  in  the  world  could 

be. 

Good  occasion  have  I  such  a  sister  to  embrace, 
For  by  her  means  I  live  and  enjoy  this  place. 
Which  yet  I  possess  as  long  as  I  may, 
And  have  heretofore  many  a  fair  day.  [them  all, 
For  since  these  new  heretics,   the  devil   take 
In  all  corners  began  to  bark  and  to  bawl 
At  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  old  religion, 
Making  of  them  both  but  matters  of  derision ; 
Hypocrisy  hath  so  helped  at  every  need, 
That  but  for  her  hardly  were  we  like  for  to 

speed.  [worst, 

For  be  our  case  never  so  nigh  driven  to  the 
Though  her  means  by  some  means  take  no 

place  at  the  first :  [at  the  length, 

Yet  some  means  doth  she  find,  by  some  means 
That  her  ways  do  prevail,  and  her  matters  get 

strength. 
She  can  find  out  a  thousand  guiles  in  a  trice, 
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For  every  purpose  a  new  strong  device. 
No  matter  so  difficile  for  man  to  find  out, 
No  business  so  dangerous,  no  person  so  stout, 
But  of  th'  one  she  is  able  a  solution  to  make, 
And  th'  other's  great  peril  and  mood  for  to 

slake.  [contain, 

And    in    fine,    much    better   in    few    words    to 
She  can  find  out  a  cloak  for  every  rain. 
What  person  is  there,  that  beareth  more  sway 
In  all  manner  of  matters  at  this  present  day 
Throughout  the  whole  world,  though  of  simple 

degree,  [be? 

And  of  small  power  to  sight  she  seem  for  to 
Consider  all  trades  and  conditions  of  life, 
Then  shall  you  perceive  that  Hypocrisy  is  rife 
To  all  kind  of  men  and  of  every  age, 
So  far  as  their  years  them  therein  may  give 

knowledge : 
Lo,  here  a  large  field,  where  at  length  he  may 

walk, 

Who  list  of  this  matter  at  the  full  for  to  talk. 
To  declare  of  what  power  and  of  what  efficacy, 
In  every  age,  country  and  time  is  Hypocrisy. 
But  I  may  not  about  such  small  points  now 

stand  : 

The  affairs  they  be  greater,  that  I  have  in  hand. 
Ignorance  is  the  cause  that  I  so  long  tarry  here, 
And  behold  where  the  blind  buzzard  doth 

appear.  [whoreson  ass,  I  say, 

Come  on,  thou  gross-headed  knave,  thou 
Where  hast  thou  been,  since  we  departed 

to-day? 

[Enter  Ignorance. 
Ign.     Where  have  I  been,  quod  you?  marry, 

even  there  I  was,  [by  the  mass, 

Whereas  I  would  have  given  an  hundred  pound, 
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To  have  been  here;  for  never,  since  the  day  I 

was  born,  [torn. 

Was  I  so  near-hand  in  pieces  for  to  have  been 
P'or  as  I  was  going  up  and  down  in  the  street, 
To  see  if  I  could  with  Hypocrisy  meet, 
Behold,  afar  off  I  began  to  espy       [company. 
That  heretic  New  Custom,  with  another  in  his 
As  soon  as  they  saw  me,  they  hied  them  apace, 
Came  towards,  and  met  me  full  in  the  face. 
I  am  glad  we  have  found  you  then,  quod  this 

heretic  knave,  [have 

For  you  and  your  fellow  this  day  sought  we 
In  every  place,  and  now  cannot  you  fly;  [nigh. 
And   with   these   words  both   they   came  very 
Whereat  I  so  feared,  I  may  tell  you  plain, 
That   I   thought   at   that   hour   I   should   have 

been  slain.  [of  late, 

This  is  he,  quod  the  varlet,  of  whom  I  told  you 
An  enemy  of  the  truth,  and  incensed  with  hate 
Against  God  and  his  church,  and  an  imp  of 

Hypocrisy, 

A  foe  to  the  gospel  and  to  true  divinity. 
Thou   liest,  heretic,   quod   I,   and  nought  else 

could  I  say,  [away. 

But  brake  quickly  from  them,  and  hither  came 

Perv.  Doc.     Who  is  he  that  was  with  him, 

Simplicity,  canst  thou  tell? 
Ign.     Not   I,   sure,   but   some  call  him   the 

Light  of  the  Gospel.  [so  bright, 

A  good  personable  fellow,  and  in  countenance 
That  I  could  not  behold  him  in  the  visage 

aright.          [slave  !  marry,  fie  on  him,  fie  ! 

Perv.    Doc.     God's    precious    wounds,    that 

Body  of  our  Lord,  is  he  come  into  the  country? 

I  think  all  the  heretics  in  the  world  have  taken 

in  hand 
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By  some  solemn  oath  to  pester  this  land, 
With   their   wicked   schisms   and   abhominable 
sects,  [break  their  necks  ! 

Now  a  vengeance  on  them  all,  and  the  devil 
Light   of  the   Gospel !    light   of  a   straw !    yet 

whatever  he  be, 

I  would  he  were  hanged  as  high  as  I  can  see. 
Ign.     What,  have  you  heard  of  him  before 
this?  [I  often,  i-wis. 

Perv.  Doc.     Heard  of  him?  yea,  that  have 
If  there  be  any  in  the  world,  it  is  this  whore 
son  thief,  [mischief. 
Believe  me,  Simplicity,  that  will  work  us  the 
Hath   that   same   new  Jack   got   him    such   a 
mate?  [pate! 
Now   with   all   my   heart   a   pestilence   on   his 
I  would  they  were  both  hanged  fairly  together, 
Or  else  were  at  the  devil,    I   care  not   much 
whether.                                   [into  this  land, 
For  since  these  Genevan  doctors  came  so  fast 
Since    that    time    it    was    never    merry    with 
England.                                                [onsay. 
First   came   New   Custom,    and   he   gave   the 
And  sithens  things  have  gone  worse  every  day. 
But,  Simplicity,  dost  thou  know  what  is  mine 
intent?                                         [have  meant. 
Ign.     Tell  me,  and  I  shall  know  what  you 
Perv.   Doc.     Our  matters  with  Cruelty  our 
friend  to  discuss,                        [will  give  us  ; 
And  to  hear  him,  what  counsel  in  this  case  he 
And  this  is  the  cause  I  have  tarried  for  thee, 
Because  that  to  him  I  would  have  thee  go  with 
me,                                                     [walking, 
But  see  where  he  cometh  with  Avarice  sadly 
Let  us  listen,  if  we  can,  whereof  they  be  talk 
ing, 
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ACTUS    II.,  SCENA    3. 

Cruelty,  Avarice  enter.     Perverse  Doctrine  and 

Ignorance  tarry. 
Cru.     Nay,  by  God's  heart,   if   I   might  do 

what  I  list, 

Not  one  of  them  all  that  should  'scape  my  fist. 
His   nails,    I   would   plague  them  one  way   or 

another.  [own  brother. 

I   would   not   miss  him,    no,   if  he  were  mine 
With  small  faults  I  might  bear  as  I  saw  occa 
sion, 

And  punish  or  forgive  at  mine  own  discretion, 
For  I  wot  that  sometime  the  wisest  may  fall ; 
But  heresy — fie  on  that,  that  is  the  greatest  of 

all.  [jail : 

Every  stocks  should  be  full,  every  prison  and 
Some  would  I  beat  with  rods,  some  scourge  at 

a  cart's  tail,  [sack, 

Some  hoise  their  heels  upward,  some  beat  in  a 
Some  manacle  their  fingers,  some  bind  in  the 

rack.  [hang  privily, 

Some  would  I  starve  for  hunger,  some  would  I 
Saying,  that  themselves  so  died  desperately. 
Some    would    I    accuse    of    matters    of    great 

weight, 

Openly  to  hang  them  as  trespassers  straight. 
A  thousand  mo  ways  could  I  tell,  and  not  miss, 
Which  here  in  England,  I  may  say  to  you,   I 

have  practised  ere  this,  [for  to  try, 

And  trust,  by  His  wounds,  Avarice,  soon  again 
Howsoever  the  world  go,  before  that  I  die. 
Av.     Now  I  will  tell  thee,  Cruelty,  by  God's 

sacrament  I  have  swore, 
It  were  pity  but  thou  were  hanged  before. 
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Cru.     Ha,  ha,  ha ;  I  had  as  lief  they  were 
hanged  as  I.       [laugh  heartily,  ha,  ha,  ha. 
By   the   mass,   there   is   one   thing   makes   me 
Av.     I  pray  thee  what  is  that? 
Cru.     What?  ha,  ha,  ha;  I  cannot  tell  for 
laughing,    I    would   never   better   pastime 
desire,  [in  the  fire; 

Than  to  hear  a  dozen  of  them  howling  together 
Whose  noise,  as  me-thinketh,  I  could  best  com 
pare 

To  a  cry  of  hounds  following  after  the  hare, 

Or  a  rabblement  of  bandogs  barking  at  a  bear ; 

Ha,  ha,  ha.  [my  very  heart, 

Av.      I    beshrew    thy    knave"s    fingers    with 

The  devil  will  reward  thee,  whose  darling  thou 

But  sirrah,  I  pray  thee —  [art. 

If  it  had  chanced  me  in  those  days  in  thy  hands 

to  have  fell,  [well. 

I   think  sure   thou   wouldst   have  ordered   me 

Cru.     His  blood,  I  would  I  might  have  once 

seen  that  chance,  [old  acquaintance. 

I  would  have  vexed  thee  with  a  vengeance,  for 

Av.     Why  so?  I  was  always  thy  furderer  in 

those  days,  I  am  sure. 

Cru.     Yea,  but  what  was  the  cause?  thine 

own  profit  to  procure.  [obtain, 

For  so  that  thou  mightest  Vantage  and  lucre 

Thou  wouldest  not  stick  to  bring  thine  own 

brother  to  pain. 
Av.     Ha,  ha,  ha ;  no,  nor  father  and  mother, 

if  there  were  ought  to  be  got, 
Thou  mightest  swear,  if  I  could,  I  would  bring 

them  to  the  pot. 

Whereof  a  like  history  I  shall  tell  thee,  Cruelty, 
In  England,  which  myself  played  in  the  days  of 
queen  Mary 
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Two    brothers    there    were  dwelling,     young 

gentlemen ;  but  the  heir 
Had  substantial  revenues,   his  stock  also  was 

fair; 
A  man  of  good  conscience,  and  studious  of  the 

Gospel. 

Which  the  other  brother  perceiving  very  well, 
Persuaded  him  by  all  means,  since  he  was  so 

bent, 

To  be  constant  in  opinion,  and  not  to  relent, 
Which    done,    he   gave   notice   to   the   officers 

about,  [brother  out ; 

How  they  should  come  with  search  to  find  his 
Who,   when  he  was   once  in  this  sort  appre 
hended, 

Shortly  after  his  life  in  the  fire  he  ended. 
The  other  had  the  most  part  of  all  his  living — 
How  say'st,  sir  knave?  is  not  this  the  near  way 

to  thriving?  [with  gain. 

Cru.      O    unreasonable    Avarice,    unsatiable 
Av.     What   [of]   this?   tush,    it   was   but   a 

merry  twain.  [betray? 

Cru.     For  lucre's  sake  his  own  brother  to 

Hence,  Judas,  with  these  doings  I  cannot  away. 

Av.     I   was   ever   with   him,    still    ready   at 

hand,  [land. 

Continually  suggesting  of  the  house  and  the 
And  yet  to  tell  you  the  truth,   as  indeed   the 

thing  is, 

Of  my  conscience  I  think  the  best  part  was  his. 
Cru.     By   God's   glorious   wounds,    he   was 

worthy  of  none ;  [tion. 

But  thou  to  be  whipped  for  thy  greedy  sugges- 

Av.     Heart    of    God,    man,    be   the    means 

better  or  worse,  [ha,  ha  ! 

I  pass  not,  I,  so  it  be  good  for  the  purse.     Ha, 
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[Enter  from  behind  Perverse  Doctrine  and 

Ignorance. 
Perv.  Doc.     If  you  love  the  purse  so  well, 

Avarice,  as  you  say  indeed, 
Then  help  me  with  your  counsel  now  at  a  need. 
Av.     What,   Perverse  Doctrine,   and   Ignor 
ance  too,  were  you  both  so  near? 
We  had  thought  at  our  coming  that  no  man 
had  been  here.  [that  you  stayed, 

Ign.     We  have  been  in  this  place  ever  since 
And  we  have  heard  also  whatsoever  you  have 
said.  [glad  it  was  our  chance 

Cru.     Welcome  both,  on  my  faith,  and  I  am 
To  meet  with  you  here,  Perverse  Doctrine  and 
Ignorance.  [sad. 

Why,  how  go'th  the  world?  me-thinks  you  be 
Perv.    Doc.     Marry,    God  have   mercy,    but 
there  is  small  cause  to  be  glad  :  [ing  hand, 
For  except  you  come  speedily  with  your  help- 
No  doubt  we  shall  shortly  be  banished  the  land. 
Av.     Why  so,  Perverse  Doctrine? 
Cru.     I  pray  thee,  let  me  understand. 
Perv.  Doc.     Why  so  !  you  know  :  how,  since 
heresy  came  lately  in  place,          [to  deface 
And  New  Custom,  that  vile  schismatic,  began 
All  our  old  doings,  our  service,  our  rites,  that 
of  yore  [before  : 

Have    been    of   great    price    in    the    old    time 
Ourselves  have  been  enforced  almost  for  to  fly 
The  country,  or  else  covertly  in  some  corner  to 
He.  [not  appear, 

Cru.     By  the  mass,  that  is  true,  for  I  dare 
Whosoever  would  give  me  twenty  pounds  lands 

by  the  year. 

Av.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  by  God's  foot,  and  I  was 
never  in  better  case  in  my  life, 
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For  covetousness  with  the  clergy  was  never  so 

rife. 
Wherefore  I  have  no  cause  in  such  sort  to  be 

grieved,  [relieved. 

Yet  I  would  I  could  tell,  sirs,  how  you  might  be 

Perv.  Doc.     Now,  sirrah,   to  mend  up  this 

matter  withal : 

Precious  God,  it  frets  me  to  the  very  gall. 
For  now  of  late  that  slave,   that  varlet,   that 

heretic,  Light  of  the  Gospel, 
Is  come  over  the  sea,  as  some  credibly  tell, 
Whom  New  Custom  doth  use  in  all  matters  as 

a  stay, 

The  most  enemy  to  us  in  the  world  alway ; 
Whose  rancour  is  such,   and   so  great  is  his 

spite,  [quite, 

That  no  doubt  he  will  straightway  banish  us 
Unless  we  provide  some  remedy  for  the  con 
trary,  [Cruelty. 
And  with  speed;  this  is  truth  that  I  tell  thee, 
Cru.     His  wounds,   heart  and  blood,   is  he 

come  without  any  nay? 
Ign.     Yea  verily,  for  with  these  eyes  I  saw 

him  to-day. 
Cru.     Now  I  would  he  were  here,   I  would 

so  dress  the  slave,  [his  grave. 

That  I  warrant  he  should  bear  me  a  mark  to 
First  I  would  buffet  him  thus,  then  give  him  a 

fall ;  [wall. 

Afterward  I  would  dash  out  his  brains  at  the 

Av.     Hold  your  hands,  you  rude  knave,  or 

by  God's  body  I  swear, 
I  will  quickly  fetch  my  fist  from  your  ear. 
Perv.  Doc.     Tush,  tush,  it  avails  nought  to 

chafen,  or  to  chide,  [to  provide. 

It  were  more  wisdom  with  speed  some  redress 
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Cru.     Redress?  now,  by  God's  guts,  I  will 

never  stay,  [way. 

Till  I  find  means  to  rid  the  beast  out  of  the 

I  will  cut  him  off  the  slampambs,  I  hold  him  a 

crown, 

Wheresoever  I  meet  him,  in  country  or  town. 

Ign.     What  order  you  will  take,  it  were  best 

make  relation,  [one. 

For  mo  wits,  as  you  know,  may  do  better  than 

Cru.     I  will  do  then  whatsoever  shall  come 

in  my  head, 

I  force  not,  I,  so  the  villain  were  dead. 
Ign.     And  of  my  furtherance,  whatsoever  I 

may  do,  you  be  sure, 

Your  good  state  again,  if  I  can,  to  procure, 
With  my  uttermost  help   to   suppress  yonder 

rascal, 

For,  by  the  mass,  you  papists  I  like  best  of  all. 
Peri).   Doc.     Then  can  we  not  do  amiss,   I 

conjecture  lightly, 

For  where  as  all  these  come,  Perverse  Doctrine, 

Avarice,  Ignorance  and  Cruelty  :   [away — 

There  goeth  the  hare,  except  all  good  luck  go 

But,    sirs,    it    is    good,    lest   your    names   you 

descry, 

To  transpose  them  after  some  other  kind,  [find. 

Else  be  sure  with  the  people  much  hatred  to 

As  for  Perverse  Doctrine,  Sound  Doctrine;  for 

Ignorance,  Simplicity  :  [have  we. 

With   these  colours  of  late  ourselves  cloaked 

Cru.     What  then  shall  I,  Cruelty,  be  called 

in  your  judgment?     [virtue  most  excellent. 

Perv.  Doc.     Marry,  Justice  with  Severity,  a 

A-v.     What   will  you   term   Avarice,    I   pray 

you  let  me  hear?       [it  cometh  most  near. 

Perv.  Doc.   Even  Frugality,  for  to  that  virtue 
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Av.     Content,    by    his    wounds,    I ;    but    we 

must  look  to  our  feet,  [we  meet. 

Lest  we  stumble  in  these  names,   whensoever 

Perv.  Doc.     Yea,  see  you  take  heed  to  that 

in  any  manner  of  case, 

So  may  you  delude  the  people  in  every  place. 

Cru.     Come  then,  it  is  time  hence  that  away 

we  depart.  [willing  heart. 

Ign.     We  are  ready  to  follow  with  a  most 

Av.     But,  sirs,  because  we  have  tarried  so 

long,  [song. 

If  you  be  good  fellows,  let  us  depart  with  a 

Cru.     I  am  pleased,  and  therefore  let  every 

Follow  after  in  order,  as  well  as  he  can.  [man 

The  first  Song. 

Well  handled,  by  the  mass,  on  every  side. 
Come,    Avarice ;    for   we    two   will    no    longer 

abide.  [Exit  Cruelty  and  Avarice. 

Perv.  Doc.     Farewell  to  you  both,  and  God 

send  you  success,  [ness. 

Such  as  may  glad  us  all  in  your  present  busi- 
Now  they  be  departed,  and  we  may  not  tarry, 
For  it  lieth  us  upon  all  to  be  stirring,  by  Saint 

Mary. 

New  Custom  prevaileth  much  everywhere, 
But,  no  matter,  they  be  fools  that  do  give  him 

such  ear.  [new; 

Let  old  custom  prevail  rather,  it  is  better  than 
This   all   will  confess,   that   think   scripture  is 

true.  [he)  : 

Do  as  thy  fathers  have  done  before  thee  (quoth 
Then  shalt  thou  be  certain  in  the  right  way  to 

be. 
And  sure  that  is  better  than  to  follow  the  train, 
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That  each   man  inventeth   of  his  own   proper 

brain.  [we  see, 

Which  hath  brought  the  world  to  this  case,  as 
That   every   day   we   hear   of   some   notorious 

heresy. 

Yet  all  is  the  Gospel,  whatsoever  they  say. 
Well,  if  it  chance  that  a  dog  hath  a  day, 
Wo  then  to  New  Custom  and  all  his  mates, 

tush,  tush, 

No  man  the  Gospel  will  esteem  then  a  rush. 
What  will  that  other  heretic  do,  Light  of  the 

Gospel,  I  pray?  [this  day. 

Dare  not  once  show  his  face  more  than  we  at 

But  come,  Ignorance,  let  us  follow  after  apace, 

For  we  have  abiden  all  too  long  in  this  place. 

Ignorance.     Let    us    go   then,    but,    by    the 

mass,  I  am  vengeance  dry, 
I  pray  let  us  drink  at  the  alehouse  hereby. 
Perv.   Doc.     Content,  in  faith,   thither  with 

speed  let  us  hie. 

ACTUS    III.,  SCENA    i. 

Light  of  the  Gospel,  New  Custom,  Perverse 
Doctrine. 

L.  of  Gos.     They  be  not  this  way,  as  far  as 

I  can  see, 

Unless  they  have  hidden  themselves  up  privily. 
For  in  presence  of   Light  of  the  Gospel  and 

Primitive   Constitution,  [habitation. 

Undoubtedly    such    reprobates    can    have    no 

New  Cus.     Verily  I  do  find  it  so  even  as  you 

have  said,  [mayed. 

For  at  your  sight  they  all   fly   away   as   dis- 
Wherefore    I    have   great   cause   to   give  you 

thanks,  Light 
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Of  the  Gospel,   that  put  thus  my  enemies  to 

Bight. 

L.  of  Gos.     Nay,  they  be  my  enemies  also, 
that  be  enemies  to  you,  [true. 

Insomuch  as  your  dealings  be  both  virtuous  and 
For   what   is   the   Gospel   else,    whereof   I    am 
But  truth,  equity,  verity  and  right?         [Light, 
They  be  enemies  to  God  too,  and  all  liars  im 
pure,  [ture. 
Insomuch  as  he  is  called  Verity  in  the  scrip- 
And  the  lying  lips,  with  speakers  of  vanity, 
The  Lord  himself  will  revenge  with  extremity. 
But  see,  what  is  he  that  approacheth  so  nigh? 
New  Cus.     Of  whom  I  told  you  :  it  is  Per 
verse  Doctrine  verily.               [of  the  way, 
L.   of   Gos.     Then  let   us   a   little   step   out 
If  haply  we  may  hear  what  he  will  say. 

Perv.  Doc.     Ah,  sirrah,  by  my  troth,  there 

is  a  very  good  vein  ! 

Ignorance  hath  well  lined  his  cap  for  the  rain  ! 

I  could  have  tarried  longer  there  with  a  good 

will,  [still 

But,  as  the  proverb  saith,  it  is  good  to  keep 

One  head  for  the  reckoning,   both  sober  and 

wise ;  [guise. 

Wherefore  in  this  thing  I  have  followed  that 

Ignorance   is   but    a   dolt,    it    is    1    that    must 

drudge,  [man  both  to  trudge. 

For  need  (they  say)  maketh  the  old  wife  and 

Such  snares  we  shall  lay  for  these  heretics,  I 

trust,  [in  the  dust. 

That  New  Custom  and  his  fellows  shall  soon  lie 

If  Cruelty  may  prevail,  he  will  never  slack, 

Till  he  have  brought  a  thousand  of  them  to  a 

stake. 

Avarice  hath  promised  to  do  what  in  him  lay, 
A.  P.  in.  o 
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Who  hath  been  in  great  credit  with  the  world 

alway.  [do  well, 

But  if  Ignorance  may  get  place,  there  shall  we 
Then  adieu  all  idle  heretics  and  vain  talk  of 

the  Gospel !  [fetch, 

For  me  Perverse  Doctrine,  this  shall  be  my 
To  keep  constant  the  minds  of  all  I  can  catch ; 
Lest  these  glosers  sometime  they  chance  to 

hear  preaching,  [teaching. 

And    thereby    be   converted,    and    credit    their 
For  I  trust  shortly  to  bring  it  to  pass, 
That  less  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  shall  serve, 

by  the  mass.  [not  fly, 

L.  of  Gos.     Let  us  inclose  him,  that  he  may 
Else  will  he  be  gone,  when  he  doth  us  espy. 

0  imp  of  Antichrist,  and  seed  of  the  devil ! 
Born  to  all  wickedness,  and  nusled  in  all  evil. 

Perv.  Doc.     Nay,  thou  stinking  heretic,  art 

thou  there  indeed?  [for  to  speed. 

According  to  thy  naughtiness  thou  must  look 

New  Cus.     God's  holy  word  in  no  wise  can 

be  heresy, 
Though  so  you  term  it  never  so  falsely. 

Perv.  Doc.     Ye  precious  whoreson,  art  thou 
there  too?  [do. 

1  think  you  have  pretended  some  harm  me  to 
Help,  help,  I  say,  let  me  be  gone  at  once, 
Else  I  will  smite  thee  in  the  face  with  my  fist, 

by  God's  bones.  [season  to  stay  : 

New  Cus.     You  must  be  contented  a  little 
Light  of  the  Gospel  for  your  profit  hath  some 
thing  to  say.     [ings,  I  promise  you  plain ; 
Perv.  Doc.     I  will  hear  none  of  your  preach- 
For  whatever  you  speak,  it  is  but  in  vain. 
L.  of  Gos.     In  vain  it  shall  not  be  spoken, 
I  know  very  well. 
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For  God  hath  always  given  such  power  to  his 

Gospel, 

That  wherever  or  by  whom  declared  it  be, 
It  should   redound   unto  his  own  honour  and 

glory. 

God  is  glorified  in  those  whom  he  doth  elect, 
God  is  glorified  in  those  also  whom  he  doth 
reject.  [believe ; 

The  elect  are  saved  by  that  in  the  world  they 
But  the  other,  because  no  credence  they  give 
To  the  truth,  cannot  be  but  blamable, 
Committing  a  fault  of  all  faults  most  damnable. 
For,  Si  ad  eos  non  venissem,  saith  Christ  our 
Saviour,  [this  is  sure, 

If  I  had  not  come  unto  them  with  the  word, 
In  far  better  case  the  unfaithful  had  been. 
For  in  this  one  respect  they  had  had  no  sin. 
But   where   the   truth   is,    and   yet   there   con 
temned,  [demned. 
Of   Christ   his   own   mouth   all   such   are  con- 
Thus  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  be  it  received  or  no, 
Showeth  the  glory  of  God,  wheresoever  it  go. 
Perv.    Doc.     I   were  content   to  abide,   and 

know  your  pleasure  : 

But  for  business  at  this  time  I  have  no  leisure. 

L.  of  Gos.     What  leisure  ought  a  man  at  all 

times  more  to  have,  [to  save? 

Than  to  endeavour  both  his  body  and  soul  for 

New  Cus.     For  that  care  all  other  cares  we 

must  set  aside.  [mind  to  abide. 

Perv.    Doc.     Say   on,    then,    for  patiently    I 

L.  of  Gos.     Not  to  hear  what  is  spoken  is 

only  sufficient, 

But  to  put  it  in  practice  with  sincere  intent 
Whatsoever    it    taught    us    concerning    good- 
doing, 

o  2 
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Expressing  it  plainly  in  our  virtuous  living. 
Perv.  Doc.     Why,  what  would  you  have  me 

in  living  express? 
L.    of    Gos.     Even    the    Gospel,    which    is 

nothing  else,  doubtless, 

But  amendment  of  life  and  renouncing  of  sin  : 
With  displeasure  toward  yourself  for  the  faults 
you  were  in.  [sin,  I  would  know? 

Perv.  Doc.     How  shall  I  displease  myself  in 
L.    of    Gos.      In    considering    that    nothing 
bringeth  man  so  low  [him  so  high, 

Out  of  God's  favour,  as  sin  :   nothing  setteth 
As  loathing  the  same,  and  calling  to  him  for 
his  mercy.  [passed  demeanour, 

Perv.  Doc.     Verily  I  am  sorry  for  my  fore- 
But  that  cannot  avail  me  but  little,  I  am  sure. 
L.  of  Gos.     Why  think  you  so?  boldly  tell 
me  your  mind.  [enough  behind. 

Perv.    Doc.      Because   God's   mercy    is    far 
L.  of  Gos.     God's  mercy  is  at  hand,  if  you 
repent  faithfully.  [am  sorry  heartily; 

Perv.  Doc.     I  repent  my  sins,  and  for  them 
But  how  shall  I  be  sure  mercy  for  to  obtain? 
L.  of  Gos.     Credit  me  truly,  for  my  words 
are  not  vain,  [thority 

I  am  Light  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  full  au- 
To  pronounce  to  the  penitent  forgiveness  of 
iniquity,  [speed  : 

So  that,  in  asking,  you  put  your  assurance  to 
Then  no  doubt  you  have  obtained  mercy  in 
deed,  [declare,  I  pray  you? 
Perv.  Doc.     This  assurance  how  cometh  it, 
L.    of    Gos.     In    thinking    that    Christ    his 

words  and  promises  are  true; 
And  as  he  cannot  deceive,   so  cannot  be  de 
ceived, 
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Which  faith  of  all  Christians  must  needs  be 
received.  [recite? 

Perv.  Doc.     What  thing  is  faith,  I  pray  you 
L.   of  Gos.     A  substance  of  things  not  ap 
pearing  in  sight,  [define, 
Yet  which  we  look  for,  for  so  Saint  Paul  doth 
To  the  Hebrews,  the  eleventh  chapter  and  the 
first  line.                          [would  I  could  tell. 
Perv.   Doc.     How  to  purchase  this  faith,   I 
L.  of  Gos.     Certainly  by  me  also,  the  Light 
of  the  Gospel ;  [hear, 
For  faith  cometh  by  the  word,  when  we  read  or 
As   by   the   same   Saint    Paul   it   doth   plainly 
appear,                  [you,  I  pray  you  heartily. 
Perv.  Doc.     Give  me  leave  then  to  embrace 
L.   of  Gos.     With  all  my  very  heart,   I  re 
ceive  you  courteously. 
Perv.    Doc.     To   thee   I   give   most   humble 

thanks,  O  God  immortal, 

That  it  hath  pleased  thee  me  from  my  wicked 
ness  to  call ; 

And  where  as  I  deserved  no  mercy,  but  judg 
ment,  [abundant, 
Yet   to  pour   down   thy   pardon   on   me   most 
Revoking  me  from  reprobates  and  members  of 
hell,  [Gospel. 
To  win  me  in  society  with  the  Light  of  the 
L.   of  Gos.      Stand  up,   there  is  somewhat 
else  yet  behind.            [me  after  your  mind. 
Perv.  Doc.   I  wholly  yield  myself  to  you  :  use 
L.  of  Gos.     Perverse  Doctrine  you  shall  be 
called  no  more  after  this,                [name  is. 
But  Sincere  Doctrine,  as  now  I  trust  your  true 
Perv.  Doc.     By  God's  grace,  while  I  live,  I 
will  so  endeavour,  [ever. 
That  my  life  and  my  name  may  accord  thus  for 
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L.   of  Gos.     Then  all  wicked  company  you 

must  clean  forsake, 

And  fly  their  society  as  a  toad  or  a  snake. 
Perv.  Doc.     I  abandon  them  quite,  whatso 
ever  they  be.  [also  unto  me, 
New  Cus.     Well,  Sincere  Doctrine,  hearken 
Whom  needs  you  must  follow,  if  you  will  do 
well,  [Gospel. 
Since   you   have   embraced   the   Light   of   the 
I  am  not  New  Custom,  as  you  have  been  mis 
led,  [head 
But  am  Primitive  Constitution,  from  the  very 
Of  the  church,  which  is  Christ  and  his  disciples 
all,                                                        [original. 
And    from   the    fathers,    at    that    time    taking 
By  me  then  you  must  learn  for  your  own  be 
hest, 

And  for  all  vocations  what  is  judged  the  best. 
Perv.  Doc.    I  receive  you  gladly  with  thanks 
for  your  gentleness,          [pass  forgiveness. 
At  your  hands  craving  earnestly  for  my  tres- 
New  Cus.     It  is  easily  forgiven. 
Perv.   Doc.     Now  as  touching  my  apparel, 
what  counsel  do  you  give?         [primitive, 
For     I     see    well    that,     in     the    constitution 
They  used  no  such  garment  as  I  have  on  here, 
But  fashioned  it  after  some  other  manner. 
New  Cus.     So  did  they  truly,   I  confess  it 
indeed;  [great  heed, 

But  in  such  things  a  man  ought  not  to  take  so 
For  the  wearing  of  a  gown,  cap,  or  any  other 

garment, 

Surely  is  a  matter,  as  me-seemeth,  indifferent, 

Howbeit,  wise  princes,  for  a  difference  to  be 

had,  [clad ; 

Hath  commanded  the  clergy  in  such  sort  to  be 
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But  he  who  puts  his  religion  in  wearing  the 
thing,  [doing, 

Or  thinks  himself  more  holy  for  the  contrary 
Shall  prove  but  a  fool,  of  whatever  condition 
He  be,  for  sure  that  is  but  mere  superstition. 
Other  things  there  be,  which  have  been  abused, 
Tolerable  enough,  if  well  they  were  used  : 
Wherefore  use  your  apparel,  as  is  comely  and 
decent,  [judgment. 

And    not    against    scripture   anywhere    in    my 
L.    of   Gos.     No,    sure :    for   God   weigheth 

not  (who  is  a  sprite) 

Of  any  vesture  or  outward  appearance  a  mite, 
So  the  conscience  be  pure,   and  to  no  sin  a 

slave : 

That  is  all  which  he  most  gladly  would  have. 

New  Cus.     Well,  these  having  declared  and 

sufficiently  taught,  [ought : 

And,   I  trust,  on  your  part  perceived  as  they 

By   your    patience,    I    mind    to    depart    for    a 

season.  [but  reason. 

L.    of  Gos.     If  your  business   be  so,   it   is 

New    Cus.      With   great   thanks   unto   you, 

Light  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  gentleness  I 

have  found, 

At  your  hands,  as  of  due  desert  I  am  bound. 
L.  of  Gos.    The  Lord  be  your  guide,  whither 
soever  you  depart. 
Peri).  Doc.     Humble  thanks,  sir,  I  yield  you 

from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Albeit  in  this  part  so  small  be  my  skill, 
That   I    may   not   perform  them   according   to 

my  will. 

New  Cus.     The  peace  of  God  be  with  you 
both  for  evermore.  [Exit. 

[Edification  entereth. 
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Edif.     Wheresoever    Light    of    the    Gospel 

goeth  before, 

There  I,  Edification,  do  follow  incontinent, 
As  unto  the  same  a  necessary  consequent : 
For  though  the  letter  always  work  not  that 

effect, 

Yet  surely  in  the  congregation  of  God's  elect, 
Where  the  light  and  force  taketh  place,  there 

Edification 

Of  all  right  must  I  make  my  habitation. 
Endeavour  then  always  me  to  retain, 
So  shall  your  doctrine  not  be  given  in  vain. 
Perv.  Doc.     I  receive  you  most  gladly,  and 

I  trust  in  the  Lord, 

That  for  ever  hereafter  we  shall  well  accord. 
Edif.     I  trust  so. 
L.  of  Gos.     Fare  you  well,  now  you  are  not 

alone, 

For  this  small  while  I  must  needs  be  gone. 
Here,  take  at  my  hands  this  Testament-book, 
And    in    mine    absence    therein    I    pray    you 

earnestly  look. 
Perv.    Doc.     Your    commandment    shall    be 

done,  with  thanks  for  your  counsel. 
L.   of  Gos.     Then  shall  ye  sure  find  great 
delight  in  the  Gospel.  [Exit. 

[Assurance  entereth. 

Ass.     Edification  without  Assurance  'vaileth 
not  much.  [is  such, 

Yet  where  they  both  do  meet,  surely  their  force 
That  to  God''s  kingdom  they  open  the  way, 
The  sweet  place  of  rest  and  perpetual  joy. 
For  assurance  in  Christ  Jesus  without  man's 

further  merit, 

Is  fully  sufficient  God's  favour  to  inherit: 
Wherefore  Light  of  the  Gospel  willed  me  so, 
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That  to  you,  Edification,  with  all  speed  I  should 

go: 
So   that   with    Sincere   Doctrine   we   joined   in 

unity, 

Might  in  short  time  conduct  him  to  God's  Per 
fect  Felicity. 
Perv.  Doc.     I  embrace  you,  Assurance,  that 

bliss  to  obtain. 
^55.     Then  be  you  assured,   that  you  shall 

not  be  vain ; 

For  if  that  Christ's  words  be  faithful  and  just, 
God's  Perfect  Felicity  is  not  far  hence,  I  trust. 

[God's  Felicity  entereth. 
God's  Pel.      Verily,   where   Edification   and 

Assurance  in  one  are  allied, 
God's  Felicity  is  at  hand,  it  may  not  be  denied, 
Which   he   promiseth   to  such   as   unfeignedly 

crave, 
With  Assurance  that  certainly  the  same  they 

shall  have : 

Which  Felicity  in  person  here  I  do  represent, 
Who  by  God  himself  to  the  faithful  am  sent, 
Prepared  for  them,  as  he  plainly  hath  said, 
Since   the   time   that   the   world's   foundations 

were  laid; 
Wherefore   great   thanks   unto   him   doubtless 

you  owe, 
That  it  would  please  him  such  gifts  on  you  to 

bestow, 
The  most  precious  thing,  which  man's  reason 

doth  excel, 
No  mind  can  conceive,  much  less  tongue  can 

tell. 
Perv.  Doc.     To  him  therefore  let  us  give  all 

manner  praise, 
That  beareth  such  affection  to  mankind  always. 
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O  Lord,  thine  honour  might  be  great  in  heaven 

so  high. 
And  throughout  the  whole  earth  thy  everlasting 

glory. 
Give    grace    to    thy    people,    that    after    this 

transitory 

Life  they  may  come  to  thy  perfect  felicity. 
Edif.     Defend  thy  church,  O  Christ,  and  thy 

holy  congregation, 

Both  here  in  England  and  in  every  other  nation. 
That  we  thy  truth  may  attain,  and  still  follow 

the  same, 
To  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  glory  of  thy 

name. 
Ass.     Preserve   our   noble   queen   Elizabeth 

and  her  council  all, 
With  thy  heavenly  grace,  sent  from  thy  seat 

supernal. 
Grant  her  and  them  long  to  live,  her  to  reign, 

them  to  see, 
What  may  always  be  best  for  the  weal-public's 

commodity. 

The  second  Song. 
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[Reduced  facsimile  oj  title-page  of  "  Trial  of  Treasure 
from  copy  now  in  the  British  Museum.] 


A  NEW  AND  MERRY  INTERLUDE,  CALLED  THE 
TRIAL  OF  TREASURE,  NEWLY  SET  FORTH, 
AND  NEVER  BEFORE  THIS  TIME  IMPRINTED. 


flames  of 


First,  STURDINESS,  CONTENTATION,  VISITATION, 
TIME 

The  Second,  LUST,  SAPIENCE,  CONSOLATION 

The    Third,   the    PREFACE,    JUST,    PLEASURE, 
GREEDY-GUT 

The  Fourth,  ELATION  ;  TRUST,  a  Woman  ;  and 
TREASURE,  a  Woman 

The  Fifth,  INCLINATION,  the  Vice 


THE  TRIAL  OF  TREASURE 

Do  all  things  to  edify  the  Congregation. 

DIOGENES,  which  used  a  barrel  for  his  house, 
Being  fled  from  his  father  to  the  city  of  Athens, 
Comforted    himself    much    in    beholding    the 
mouse,  [defence ; 

Which  desired  neither  castle  nor  hold  for  her 
Concerning  sustentation  she  made  no  differ- 
But  ate  whatsoever  to  her  did  befall,  fence, 
And,  touching  her  apparel,  she  had  least  care 

of  all; 

This  poor  mouse's  property  noted  Diogenes, 
Which  oftentimes  also  he  would  have  in  sight, 
And  though  he  were  disciple  unto  Antisthenes, 
Yet  he  learned  of  the  mouse  as  much  as  he 

might ; 

In  the  science  of  'sophy  he  had  great  delight, 
But    concerning    his    state   and   outward    con 
dition, 

The  most  can  declare,  if  you  make  inquisition. 
On  a  time  he  chanced  accompanied  to  be 
With  Alexander,  which  stood  between  him  and 
the  sun  :  [he)  ? 

What  requirest  thou  to  have,  Diogenes  (quod 
Is  there  any  thing  that  by  me  may  be  done? 
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I  pray  thee  stand  aside,  and  make  a  little  room 
(Quod  Diogenes),  that  the  sun  upon  me  may 

shine, 

Nought  else  require  I  of  that  that  is  thine. 
He  used  to  say,  that  as  servants  be  obedient 
To  their  bodily  masters,  being  in  subjection, 
Even  so  evil  men,  that  are  not  content,     [tion ; 
Are  subjects  and  slaves  to  their  lusts  and  affec- 
This  lesson  unto  us  may  be  a  direction       [due, 
Which  way  our  inclination  to  bridle  and  sub- 
Namely,  if  we  labour  the  same  to  eschew. 
Thus  see  you  how  little  this   philosopher  es 
teemed  [treasure, 
The    abundant    possessions    of    this    mundane 
Which  yet,  notwithstanding,  at  these  days  is 

deemed 

To  be  the  original  and  fountain  of  pleasure ; 
This  causeth  lust  to  reign  without  measure, 
To  the  which  men  are  subjects,  Diogenes  doth 
say,  [away. 

Yet   both   lust   and   treasure  in   time   weareth 
A  philosopher  is  he  that  wisdom  doth  love, 
Which    before    Pythagoras    wise    men    were 

named. 

Now,  Diogenes  being  wise,  this  doth  approve 
That  some  men  of  this  age  ought  as  fools  to  be 
blamed.  [framed, 

For  where  the  one  with  treasure-lack  his  life 
The  other  travail,  care,  and  labour  with  greedi 
ness 

The  same  by  all  means  to  enjoy  and  possess. 
As  lust  with  the  lusts  converteth  to  dust, 
And  leaveth  of  force  his  pleasant  prosperity, 
So  treasure  in  time  is  turned  to  rust, 
As  St  James,  in  his  epistle,  showeth  the  verity ; 
Hereof  we  purpose  to  speak  without  temerity, 
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Therefore  our  matter   is   named   the    Trial   of 
Treasure,  [pleasure. 

Which    time    doth    expel    with    all    mundane 
Both  merry  and  short  we  purpose  to  be, 
And     therefore     require     your     pardon     and 

patience ; 

We  trust  in  our  matter  nothing-  you  shall  see, 
That  to  the  godly  may  give  any  offence; 
Though  the  style  be  barbarous,  not  fined  with 
eloquence,  [tion, 

Yet  our  author  desireth  your  gentle  accepta- 
And  we  the  players  likewise  with  all  humilia 
tion. 

Enter  Lust,  like  a  gallant,  singing  this  song. 

Heigho,  care  away,  let  the  world  pass, 
For  I  am  as  lusty  as  ever  I  was ; 
In  flowers  I  flourish  as  blossoms  in  May, 
Heigho,  care  away;  heigho,  care  away! 

Lust.     What  the  devil  ailed  me  to  sing  thus? 
I  cry  you  mercy,  by  my  faith,  for  ent'ring  : 
Most  like  I  have  ridden  on  the  flying  Pegasus, 
Or    in    Cock    Lorel's    barge    I    have    been    a 

vent 'ring.  [again, 

Sing?  why,  I  would  sing,  if  it  were  to  do 
With  Orpheus  and  Amphion  I  went  to  school : 
What !  lads  must  be  lively  attending  on  the 

train 

Of  Lady  Delectation,  which  is  no  small  fool. 
Hey  rouse,  fill  all  the  pots  in  the  house ; 
Tush,  man,  in  good  fellowship  let  us  be  merry. 
Look  up  like  a  man,  or  it  is  not  worth  a  louse; 
Heigho,  troly;  hey,  dery,  dery, 
Ha,  pleasant  Youth  and  lusty  Juventus, 
In  faith,  it  is  good  to  be  merry  this  May : 
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For  of  man's  living  here  there  is  no  point  en- 

dentus,  [some  say. 

Therefore  a  little  mirth  is  worth  much  sorrow, 

[Enter  Just. 

But  remember  ye  not  the  wise  man"s  sentence? 
It  is  better  in  the  house  of  mourning  to  be 
Than  in  the  house  of  laughter,  where  folly  hath 

residence, 

For  lightness  with  wisdom  cannot  agree; 
Though     many     have     pleasure     in     foolish 
Ensuing  their  inclination  and  lust,  [phantasy, 
Yet  much  better  is  the  life  of  one  that  is  just. 
Lust.     Sir,  in  this  you  seem  against  me  to 

inveigh.  [sav- 

Just.     Nothing   but   reason,    I    think,    I   do 
Lust.     Marry,  you  shall  have  a  nightcap  for 

making  the  reason.  [sell? 

Friend,  have  you  not  a  piece  of  stock-fish  to 

I  would  you  had  a  dish  of  buttered  peason. 

By  my  faith,  your  communication  likes  me  well, 

But,  I  beseech  you,  tell  me,  is  not  your  name 

Just.     Yes,  forsooth.  [Just? 

Lust.    And  my  name,  thou  shalt  understand, 

is  Lust, 

And  according  thereto  I  am  lusty  indeed ; 
But,    I    think,   thou  hast   drunk   of   Morpheus 

seed.  [drowsy ; 

Thou    goest    like    a    dromedary,    dreamy    and 
I  hold  twenty  pound  the  knave  is  lousy  ! 

Just.     Mine  apparel  is  not  like  unto  thine, 
Disguised  and  jagged,  of  sundry  fashion ; 
Howbeit,  it  is  not  gold  always  that  doth  shine, 
But  corrupting  copper  of  small  valuation; 
Too  horrible  besides  is  thy  operation, 
Nothing  more  odious  unto  the  just, 
Than  the  beastly  desires  of  inordinate  lust. 
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Lust.     It  is  a  shameful  thing,  as  Cicero  doth 


say, 


[commend ; 


That  a  man  his  own  acts  should  praise  and 
Hypocrites  accustom  the  like,  day  by  day, 
Checking  other  men,  when  they  do  offend. 

Just.     Yea,   but  it  is  an  hard   thing,   saith 
the  philosopher,  [hended ; 

For  a  foolish  man  to  have  his  manners  repre- 
And  even  at  this  day  it  is  come  so  far, 
God  grant,  for  his  mercy,  it  may  be  amended  1 
For  tell  a  man  friendly  now  of  his  fault, 
Being  blasphemy,  pride,  or  vile  fornication, 
He  will  be  as  presumptuous  as  Haman  the  halt, 
And  repay  with  revenge  or  else  defamation  : 
Thus  few  men  a  friendly  monition  will  bear, 
But  stoutly  persist  and  maintain  their  ill ; 
And  in  noblemen's  houses  truly  I  do  fear, 
There  are  too  many  have  such  forward  will. 

Lust.     Wounds  and  hearts,  who  can  abide 

this? 

Nay,  ye  vile  villain,  I  will  dress  you  therefore ; 
Your  lazy  bones  I  pretend  so  to  bless,  [more. 
That  you  shall  have  small  lust  to  prate  any 

Just.     Behold  the  image  of  incipient  fools  ! 
There['re]  not  a  few  even  now  of  thy  property; 
Until  you  be  put  into  poverty's  schools 
Ye  will  not  forsake  this  foolish  insolency. 

Lust.     Nay,  soft,  with  thee  I  have  not  made 
an  end.  [Draw  out  his  sword. 

Just.      The   just   against   lust   must   always 

contend, 
Therefore  I  propose  to  wrestle  with  thee  [put 

it  up], 

Who  shall  have  the  victory,   straightway  we 
shall  see.  [hold  the  wag. 

Lust.     When  thou  wilt;  by  his  flesh,  I  shall 
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[Wrestle,  and  let  Lust  seem  to  have  the 

better  at  the  first.  [brag. 

just.     I  know  that  Lust  useth  not  little  to 

Lust.      Thou    shalt    find    me   as    mighty    as 

Samson  the  strong. 

Just.     Yea,  the  battle  of  lust  endureth  long. 
Lust.     Wounds   and   flesh !      I    was   almost 

down  on  my  back ; 
But  yet  I  will  wrestle,  till  my  bones  crack. 

[Stay,  and  then  speak. 

Just.     The  end  of  thy  presumption  now  doth 
appear.  [here ; 

Lust.     Yet  do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  lie 
No,  by  his  wounds,  you  old  doting  knave  ! 

[Cast  him,  and  let  him  arise  again. 
Thinkest  thou  that  Lust  will  be  made  a  slave? 
I  shall  meet  you  in  Smithfield,  or  else  other 
where, 
By  his  flesh  and  blood,  I  will  thee  not  forbear  ! 

Just.     Not  of  my  power  I  do  thee  expel, 
But  by  the  might  of  his  spirit  that  dwelleth  in 

me : 

Inordinate  lust  with  the  just  may  not  dwell, 
And  therefore  may  not  I  accompany  thee. 

Lust.     Well,  goodman  Just,  it  is  no  matter, 
But,  in  faith,  I  pretend  not  with  thee  to  flatter ; 
Though  from  thy  company  depart  I  must, 
I  shall  live  as  much  in  wealthiness,  I  trust. 

[Go  out.     He  must  drive  him  out. 
Just.     Where  most  wealth  is,  and  most  de 
lectation, 

There  Lust  is  commonly  of  most  estimation ; 
For   whereas    wealth    wanteth,    idleness    doth 

slake, 

For  where  idleness  is,  Lust  parteth  the  stake. 

[Pause. 
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Thus  have  you  seen  the  conflict  of  the  just, 
Which  all  good  men  ought  to  use  and  frequent ; 
For  horrible  are  the  fruits  of  inordinate  lust, 
Which   in   some   case    resembleth    Hydra    the 

serpent,  [tinent : 

\Vhose  head  being  cut  off,  another  riseth  incon- 
So,  one  of  Lust's  cogitations  being  cut  away, 
There  riseth  up  another,  yea,  many,  we  may 
It  is  requisite  therefore  that  every  degree  [say. 
Against  this  his  lust  both  strive  and  contend ; 
And  though,  at  the  first,  he  seem  sturdy  to  be, 
The  Lord  will  convince  him  for  you  in  the  end. 
Your  cause   unto   him   therefore   wholly   corn- 
Labouring  to  avoid  all  inordinate  lust,  [mend, 
And  to  practise  in  life  to  live  after  the  Just. 
[Go  out.     Enter  Inclination,  the  Vice. 
Inc.     I  can  remember  since  Noe's  ship 
Was  made,  and  builded  on  Salisbury  Plain ; 
The    same    year    the    weathercock    of    Paul's 

caught  the  pip. 

So  that  Bow-bell  was  like  much  woe  to  sustain. 
I  can  remember,  I  am  so  old, 
Since  Paradise  gates  were  watched  by  night ; 
And  when  that  Vulcanus  was  made  a  cuckold, 
Among  the  great  gods  I  appeared  in  sight. 
Nay,  for  all  you  smiling,  I  tell  you  true. 
No,  no,  ye  will  not  know  me  now ; 
The  mighty  on  the  earth  I  do  subdue. 
Tush,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I'll  tell  ye  how ; 
Now,  in  good  faith,  I  care  not  greatly, 
Although  I  declare  my  daily  increase; 
But  then  these  gentlewomen  will  be  angry, 
Therefore  I  think  best  to  hold  my  peace : 
Nay,  I  beseech  you,  let  the  matter  stay, 
For  I  would  not  for  twenty  pounds  come  in 

their  hands ; 
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For    if    there    should    chance    to    be    but    one 

Dalila, 
By  the  mass,  they  would  bind  me  in  Samson's 

bands ! 

But  what,  mean  I  first  with  them  to  begin, 
Seeing-  that  in  all  men  I  do  remain? 
Because  that  first  I  remained  Eve  within, 
And  after  her  Adam,  and  so  forth  to  Cain. 
I  perceive  by  your  looks  my  name  ye  would 

know; 

Why,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  that,  I  dare  say ; 
It  is  I  that  do  guide  the  bent  of  your  bow, 
And  ruleth  your  actions  also  day  by  day ; 
Forsooth,  I  am  called  Natural  Inclination, 
Which  bred  in  old  Adam's  fostred  bones; 
So  that  I  am  proper  to  his  generation, 
I  will  not  away  with  casting  of  stones  ! 
I  make  the  stoutest  to  bow  and  bend  : 
Again,  when  I  lust,  I  make  men  stand  upright ; 
From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  I  do  ascend, 
Drawing  them  to  things  of  natural  might. 

[Enter  Lust  and  Stur 'dines s,  singing  this 
song. 

Where  is  the  knave  that  so  did  rave? 

O,  that  we  could  him  find, 

We  would  him  make  for  fear  to  quake, 

That  lout  of  lobbish  kind. 

My  name  is  Lust,  and  let  him  trust 

That  I  will  have  redress ; 

For  thou  and  I  will  make  him  fly, 

Mind  old  friend  Sturdiness. 

Lust.     Where  is  now  that  valiant  Hercules? 
For  all  his  brags,  he  is  now  run  away. 
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Sturd  (braggingly).     By  the  guts  of  Goliah, 

it  is  best  for  his  case, 
For  he  was  like  for  the  pottage  to  pay. 

Inc.      Cock's   soul  !    what   bragging   knaves 

have  we  here? 

Come  ye  to  convince  the  mightiest  conqueror? 
It  was  I,  that  before  you  now  doth  appear, 
Which  brought  to  confusion  both  Hector  and 

Alexander : 

Look  on  this  leg,  ye  prating  slaves, 
I  remember  since  it  was  no  greater  than  a  tree ; 
At  that  time  I  had  a  couple  of  knaves, 
Much  like  unto  you,  that  waited  on  me. 

Lust.     Cock's  precious  soul,  let  us  conquer 

the  knave.  [I  have; 

Sturd.   By  his  flesh  and  sides,  a  good  courage 

Stand  you,  therefore,  a  little  aside,         [pride. 

And  ye  shall  see  me  quickly  abate  the  fool's 

[Draw  out  the  sword;  make  him  put  it  up; 

and    then    strike    him.     Look    in    your 

spectacles.  [big ; 

Inc.     Nay,  I  dare  not,  I,  if  thou  lookest  so 

What,  should  such  a  boar  fight  with  a  pig  ! 

Put  up  thy  sword,  man,  we  will  agree; 

So,  lo  !  do  so  much  as  bear  that  for  me.   [dress. 

Sturd.     Nay,  by  his  heart  then,   I  will  you 

Inc.     Be  good  in  thine  office,  gentle  friend 

Sturdiness ; 

For  though  thou  and  I  do  seem  to  contend, 
Yet  we  are,  and  must  be,  friends  till  the  end. 
Sturd.     Come,  give  me  thy  hand,  I  beshrew 
thy  heart.  [part ; 

Inc.     Nay,  you  must  take  all  things  in  good 
Who  standeth  yonder?     Captain  Lust? 
Sturd.     Yea,  marry. 
Inc.     No  remedy  then,  to  him  go  I  must. 
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You  have  forgot,   I  dare  say,  your  old  friend 

Inclination ;  [passion  ! 

But  let  us  renew  acquaintance  again,  for  Cock's 

Lust.      Why,    man,   our   acquaintance   hath 
been  of  old  ;  [bold ; 

I    am    yours    at    commandment,    therefore   be 
For  Lust  can  do  nothing  without  Inclination, 
Chiefly  in  matters  concerning  a  pleasant  voca 
tion,  [indifferent, 

Inc.     Indeed  Lust  may  be  taken  for  a  thing 
Except  Inclination  be  joined  thereunto; 
But  when  that  I  once  have  revealed  my  intent, 
As  I  will  men  to  work,  so  commonly  they  do. 

Lust.     Ye  have  heard  of  the  combat  between 
me  and  Just?  [the  dust. 

Inc.     Yea,  marry,  I  heard  say  that  you  lay  in 

Lust.     What  say  ye?  [trust. 

Inc.     Neither  one  word  nor  other,  ye  may  me. 

Lust.     Of   mine   honesty,    my   company   he 

utterly  refused, 

And  in  wrestling  with  me  he  gave  me  the  foil, 
Saying  that  I  had  myself  and  other  abused, 
Leading  men  in  perplexity  and  marvellous  toil. 

Sturd.     By  Gog's  wounds,  if  we  had  found 

him  here, 
We  should,  by  his  flesh,  have  abated  his  cheer. 

Inc.      I    perceive,    Sturdiness,    thou    art    no 

fool;  [school? 

Tell  me  of  fellowship,   where  wentest  thou  to 

Sturd.     What,  to  reacf  or  write? 

Inc.     Nay,  to  swear  and  fight :  [spell ; 

For  I  think  thou  canst  neither  write,  read,  nor 
But  in  swearing  and  fighting  thou  dost  excel. 

Sturd.  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  joined  with 
And  sturdy  by  nature  I  am  in  like  case.  [Lust, 
What,  let  the  world  wag :  all  cannot  be  just, 
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Some  must  natural  inclination  embrace. 

Lust.     All   men   just?   no,    I    remember   the 
sentence  of  Tully,  [or  pain, 

That  no  man  is  just  that  feared  death,  poverty, 
Which  I  do  fear  all,  and  that  marvellously ; 
For  fortune  is  variable,  I  do  perceive  plain, 
And  notwithstanding  that  Felix  possessed  great 

gain, 

Yet  when  Paul  preached  of  the  judgment-day, 
He  trembled  for  fear,  and  bad  him  go  away. 
Inc.     Doth  such  passions  often  trouble  your 
mind?  [them  find; 

Lust.     Nay,   not  often,   but  sometime   I   do 
But  then,  to  the  intent  to  drive  them  away, 
I  either  go  to  sleep,  or  else  to  some  play. 
Sturd.     By   Gog's   precious   heart,   even   so 

do  I; 

But  sometime  they  cumber  me  pestilently. 
Inc.      Well,    Master   Lust,    such   dumps   to 

eschew, 

My  advice  and  request  you  must  needs  ensue : 
That  is,  to  become  disciple  to  Doctor  Epicurus, 
And  then  you  shall  have  mirth  by  measure  and 

overplus ; 

Tush,  I  know  a  couple  companions  in  store 
That  were  marvellous  meet  for  you  evermore ; 
I  wish  you  were  known,  you,  unto  them. 
Lust.     Well,  then,  call  them  in. 
Inc.     Here  they  come,   each  of  them  in  a 
knave's  skin. 

[Enter  Elation  and  Greedy-gut.     They  sing. 

With  lust  to  live  is  our  delight, 

In  high  estate  and  dignity ; 
Seeing  that  the  Just  put  us  to  flight. 

Let  them  alone  in  misery. 
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Sturd.     Nay,  they  be  lusty  lads,  I  tell  ye. 

Ela.     What,    Inclination !    methought    1   did 

smell  thee  : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  ere  we  further  go.       [also ; 

Inc.    Now,  welcome  in  faith,  and  Greedy-gut 

But,  sirs,  are  none  of  you  both  acquainted  with 

Lust?  [them,  I  trust; 

Lust.     Yes,    that   they   have   been,    both   of 
Welcome,  sirs,  in  faith,  welcome  unto  me. 

Ela.     By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  your  master 
ship  to  see 
In  health  and  prosperity,  as  presently  you  be. 

Gre.     Bom  fay,  zo  am  I  wod  all  my  heart. 

Inc.     This  cow-bellied  knave  doth  come  from 

the  cart ; 

Ise  teach  you  to  speak,  I  hold  you  a  pound  ! 
Curchy,  lob,  curchy  down  to  the  ground. 

Gre.     Che  can  make  curchy  well  enou'. 

Inc.     Lower,  old  knave,  or  I'll  make  ye  to 

bow, 

The  great-bellied  lout  methink  cannot  bend — 
Yes,  so,  lo,  he  beginneth  to  amend,     [advice, 

Lust.     Well,  sirs,  now  I  remember  ^sop's 
Which   he  gave   to  the  Sarnies   against   King 

Croesus ; 

Therefore  it  is  good  to  be  witty  and  wise, 
And  being  in  liberty  to  keep  me  still  thus, 
I  cannot  abide  a  life  that  is  dolorous, 
And  seeing  that  my  name  is  properly  Lust, 
I  hate  the  conversation  of  the  just.   [Inclination. 

Inc.  Well,  Master  Lust,  first  join  you  to  me, 
Next  here  with  Sturdiness  you  must  you  ac- 
Turn  you  about,  and  embrace  Elation  ;  [quaint ; 
And  that  wealth  may  increase  without  any  re 
straint, 
Join  you  with  Greedy-gut  here  in  our  presence. 
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That  all  these  in  you  may  have  prosperous  in 
fluence.  [Bow  to  the  ground. 
Lust.     Out,  alas  !  what  a  sudden  passion  is 
I  am  so  taken,  that  I  cannot  stand ;  [this  ! 
The  cramp,  the  cramp,  hath  touched  me,  i-wis ; 
I  shall  die  without  remedy  now  out  of  hand. 
Gre.     By  my  matins  cheese,  our  master  is 
sick.                                            [pudding-prick, 
Inc.     Stand    back,     Nicol-noddy,    with    the 
More  brains  in  thy  skin  than  wit  in  thy  brain, 
Such  Greedy-gut  in  faith  would  be  flain  ! 
This  cramp  doth  signify  nothing-  in  effect ; 
None  of  all  your  counsels  he  will  now  reject, 
And  therefore  fear  not  to  make  full  declara- 
But  how  he  is  bowed  by  me  Inclination,  [tion. 
Sturd.     Then  fear  not  the  force  of  these  that 

be  just, 

But  labour  yourself  to  advance  and  augment ; 
Be  jocund  and  lively,  sith  your  name  is  Lust, 
And  then  you  shall  easily  obtain  your  intent. 
Ela.     Esteem  yourself  always  equal  with  the 

best, 

And  seek  for  promotion,  power,  and  dignity ; 
It  is  good  when  men  may  live  as  they  lust, 
And  unto  the  just  bear  hate  and  malignity. 
Gre.     O  zur,  ye  must  be  greedy  to  catch  and 
to  claw.  [daw  ! 

Inc.  Well  said,  Greedy-gut,  as  wise  as  a 
Gre.  Eat  up,  at  a  mouthful,  houses  and 
Inc.  There's  a  vengeable  mouth  to —  [lands. 

[Gape,  and  the  Vice  gape. 
Gre.     Never  fear  God,   nor   the  governor's 
law,  [in  your  hands. 

But  gripe,  gripe,  gripe  greedily  all  that  cometh 
By   the   mass,   but   Hugh   Howlet   is   pestilent 
witty, 
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What    guttish    greediness    the    whoreson    can 

teach  ! 

That  thou  art  not  erected,  in  faith,  it  is  pity, 
As  high  as  three  trees  and  a  halter  will  reach. 
Lust.     Marry,  sirs,  but  your  counsels  hath 

set  me  on  fire  ! 

Hey,  lusty  lad,  how  fresh  am  I  now  ! 
Lead  me,  Inclination,  to  have  my  desire,  [bow. 
And  then  at  thy  request  I  will  ever  bend  and 
Inc.     He  that  bendeth  to  follow  his  own  in 
clination, 

Must  needs  live  a  wicked  and  vile  conversation, 

But  so,  Master  Lust,  I  will  lead  you  to  a  place, 

Where  you  shall  have  pleasure  enough  in  short 

space.  [thither  ? 

Lust.     Yea,  but  shall  not  this  company  go 

Inc.      Yes,    marry,    we    four    will    all    go 

together ;  [matter, 

But    Sturdiness    shall    tarry    to    face    out    the 

If  Just  peradventure  against  you  shall  clatter. 

Sturd.     By  the  mass,  and  well  said,  but  first 

let  us  sing.  [drinking. 

Inc.     I  must  tune  my  pipes  first  of  all  by 

Ela.     Tush,  what  then?    I  pray  thee  help  us 

a  part.  [heart. 

Inc.     Yes,  I  will  sing  the  treble  with  all  my 

They  sing. 

Lust  shall  be  led  by  Inclination 
To  Carnal  Cogitation; 
Where  Lust  is  wholly  led  by  me, 
He  must  jail  to  cupidity ; 
For  carnal  cares  shall  him  assail, 
And  speedily  they  shall  prevail; 
I,  Sturdiness,  will  face  it  out 
In  his  cause,  sturdy,  stiff  and  stout. 
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Then  Greedy-gut  shall  wake  him  eat 

Both  house  and  lands  like  bread  and  meat; 

Elation  shall  puff  him  high 

For  to  aspire  above  the  sky ; 

Then  mi tu  nil  and  lordly  Lust 

Shall  with  his  power  despise  the  Just. 

Ela.     Our  song  is  ended,  hast  thou  other  in 
store?  [and  more. 

Inc.     I   shall  not  have  done  this  half  hour 
Yet  I  will,  now  I  remember.     Come  in,  Lust ; 
That  I  go  before,  is  but  needful  and  just. 
You  shall  be  now  led  by  me  Inclination 
To  reason  and  talk  with  Carnal  Cogitation. 

Sturd.     Is  there  more  vanity  underneath  the 
Than  to  be  inclined  after  this  sort?  [sun, 

Well,  Lust  doth  now  as  other  have  done, 
Yea,  and  do  day  by  day,  esteeming  it  a  sport ; 
This  Lust  is  the  image  of  all  wicked  men, 
Which  in  seeking  the  world  have  all  delecta 
tion  ;  [ten, 
They  regard  not  God,  nor  his  commandments 
But  are  wholly  led  by  their  own  inclination. 
First,  to  inculcate  with  Carnal  Cogitation, 
And  after  to  the  desire  of  all  worldly  treasure, 
Which     alone    they    esteem     the    fulness    of 

pleasure. 

With   Elation  or  Pride  he  is  also  associate, 

Which  puffeth  up  his  senses  with  presumption 

pestilent ;  [grate 

Then  Greedy-gut  maketh  them  continually  to 

On  the  mock  of  this  world,  which  he  thinketh 

permanent. 

I,  Sturdiness,  to  hear  out  all  things  am  bent : 
Thus  see  you  how  men,  that  are  led  by  their 
lust, 
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Dissent  from  the  virtuous,  goodly  and  just. 
[Go  out.     Enter  just  and  Sapience. 

Sap.     The  advice  of  Aristippus  have  in  your 
mind,  [permanent, 

Which  willed   me  to  seek  such  things  as   be 
And  not  such  as  are  of  a  vanishing  kind, 
For  the  one  with  the  other  is  not  equivalent. 
Be     circumspect,     therefore,     foreseeing     and 
sapient,  [vain, 

For  treasures  here  gotten  are  uncertain   and 
But  treasures  of  the  mind  do  continually  re 
main,  [member, 

Just.    This  is  the  mind  of  Musonus,  also  I  re- 
Like  as  presently  you  have  advertised  me, 
For  the  which  I  cannot  but  thankfully  render 
Such  commendations  as  is  requisite  to  be; 
And  as  your  name  is  Sapience,  thus  much  I  see, 
That  on  heavenly  wisdom  you  do  depend, 
And  not  on  as  time  doth  bring  to  an  end. 

Sap.     Truth    indeed,    and    therefore,    your 
name  being  Just,  [ciate  ; 

With   me   and   my   documents   must   be   asso- 
Where,  contrary,  such  as  are  led  by  their  lust, 
To  incline  evil  are  always  appropriate  : 
They  have  not,  as  you  have,  battle  and  combat 
Against  the  cogitations  that  inwardly  spring, 
But  rather  are  obedient  unto  the  same  thing  : 
And  this  is  the  occasion  that  men  are  so  am 
bitious 

And  so  foolish,  led  by  the  lust  of  their  brain  : 
Sometime  to  covet,  sometime  to  be  vicious ; 
Sometime  the  counsel  of  the  wise  to  disdain ; 
Sometime  to  climb  till  they  fall  down  again ; 
Sometime  to  usurp  the  possessions  of  other; 
Sometime  to  disobey  both  father  and  mother. 

Just.     Alas,  what  availeth  it  riches  to  enjoy, 
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Though  as  much  in  comparison  as  Croesus  the 
What  helpeth  it  to  have  Helen  in  Troy,  [king? 
If  the  conscience  of  man  continually  sting? 
Elation  and  Pride  no  commodity  doth  bring, 
But  is  often  known  the  forerunner  of  shame, 
And  the  blot  of  immortal  memory  and  fame.  • 
[Enter  Inclination,  the  Vice. 

Inc.     Now,  by  my  halidom,  it  is  alone  a  : 
Better  sport  in  my  life  I  never  saw.         [Jone  a, 
It  is  trim,  1  tell  you,  to  dance  with  John  and 
We  pass  not  a  point  for  God  nor  his  law  : 
But  Lust  is  lusty,  and  full  of  porridge  : 
Cogitation  and  he  in  one  bed  doth  lie.  [courage, 
When  here  is  Master  Just,  with  his  cank'red 
What,   and  old   doting   Sapience !    then   I   am 

dressed,  I. 

So  often  already  Just  hath  me  restrained, 
That  I  dare  not  entice  him  any  more,     [dained, 
For  through  Sapience  he  hath  me  clearly  dis- 
That  my  courage  is  spent,  and  I  have  no  more. 
[Make  as  going  back. 

Sap.     Nay,  soft,  sir,  we  must  talk  with  you, 
ere  ye  go.  [so. 

Inc.     I  cannot  tarry  at  this  time,  the  truth  is 

Just.     Nay,  there  is  no  remedy ;  with  you  we 
must  talk.  [walk, 

Inc.  By  the  body  of  me,  I  hold  best  that  I 
Or  else  learn  to  speak  language  another  while, 
And  so  I  may  happen  the  knaves  to  beguile, 

Just.     Turn  back,  ere  you  go,  we  have  some 
what  to  say.  [foy. 

Inc.     Non  point  parle  franfois,  non,  par  ma 

Sap.     To  deceive  us   now  himself  he  doth 
prepare.  [waer. 

Inc.  Ick  en  can  ghene  english  spreken  von 
Body  of  me,  let  me  go,  or  else  I  shall  piss  : 
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I-wis,  Master  Just,  you  have  loved  me  ere  this ; 
Therefore  now  be  ruled  after  my  counsel, 
And  godly  things  for  your  commodity  I  shall 

you  tell. 

Sap.     Let  him  that  is  just  not  lightly  ensue 
His  vile  inclination  and  carnal  concupiscence, 
But  let  him  rather  contend  the  same  to  subdue ; 
And    chiefly    those    that    have    knowledge    of 

Sapience : 

Therefore  to  bridle  this  lust  do  your  diligence, 
His  crafty  provocations  utterly  to  restrain, 
That  Just  may  live,  while  life  doth  remain. 

Inc.     Goodman  Hobal,  speak  you  in  earnest? 
What  dost  thou  say,  shall  the  Just  bridle  me? 
No,  no,  brother  Snaps,  do  the  worst  and  thy 
I  will  not  be  bridled  of  him  nor  of  thee.  [best, 
Just.    Seeing  Sapience  consisteth  in  heavenly 
document,  [Sapience, 

And    that    heavenly    document    consisteth    in 
To  bridle  this  wretch  I  cannot  but  consent, 
Sith  I  of  his  purpose  have  had  oft  intelligence. 
Inc.     Yet  again  [to]  bridle  it  doth  not  pre 
vail; 

I  will  not  be  bridled  of  the  best  of  you  both. 
See  you  this  gear?  here's  one  will  make  you  to 
quail ;  [be  loth  ! 

Stand  back  !  to  kill  you,  Master  Just,  I  would 
You  have  been  so  burned  and  fried  of  late, 
That  it  were  pity  to  hurt  you  any  more,  [pate, 
Back,  I  say,  or  my  dagger  shall  about  your 
By  the  mass,  but  I  will,  sir,  I'll  make  your 
bones  sore. 

[Struggle  two  or  three  times. 
Just.     I  will  bridle  thee,  beast,   for  all  thy 
bragging.  [wagging ; 

Inc.     In  faith,   goodman  Just,   I'll  hold  ye 
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Nay,  brother,  ye  shall  find  me  a  curst  colt  to 

bridle, 
Nay,  in  faith,  better  yet  I  will  make  thee  to 

struggle, 

Sap.    Never  leave  him,  but  ensue  the  counsel 

of  Sapience.  [obedience. 

Just.     Lo,  now,   I  have  brought  him  under 

[Bridle  him. 
Inc.     Not  so  obedient  as  thou  thinkest  me 

to  have ; 

Nay,  brother,  ye  shall  find  me  a  coltish  knave  : 

We-he-he,  it  is  good  for  you  to  hold  fast,  [last. 

For  I  will  kick  and  winch,  while  the  life  doth 

Sap.     Thou  shalt  kick  indeed,  but  no.  victory 

win ;  [sin. 

Neither  to  conquer  the  Just  to  ungodliness  nor 

Inc.     O  yes,  O  yes,  I  will  make  a  proclama- 

Just.     What  shall  that  be?  [tion. 

Inc.     If  ye  will  give  me  leave,  then  you  shall 

see.  [lost 

0  yes  !  is  there  any  man  or  woman  that  hath 
A  gambolling  gelding  with  a  grey  tail? 

Let  him  come  to  the  crier,  and  pay  for  his  cost, 
And  he  will  tell  him  tidings  without  any  fail. 
Sap.    To  the  intent  that  you  may  him  sharply 

restrain, 
Let  him  not  enjoy  so  much  of  the  rein. 

[Bridle  him  shorter. 
Inc.     Cock's  soul,  now  the  snaffle  cutteth  my 

1  would  this  lubberly  knave  had  the  pip  !     [lip, 
I  shall  leap  no  hedges  while  this  bridle  is  on, 
Out,  alas  !  I  think  it  will  fret  me  to  the  bone. 

Sap.     Thus  should  every  man,  that  will  be 

called  Just, 

Bridle  and  subdue  his  beastly  inclination, 
That  he  in  the  end  may  obtain  perfect  trust, 
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The  messenger  of  God  to  give  sight  to  salva 
tion,  [struggled. 
Just.     That  trust  to  obtain  with  him  I  have 
Sap.     Then    let    us    depart,    and    leave    this 

beast  bridled.  [Go  out  both. 

Inc.     May  the  devil  go  with  you  and  his  dun 

dame  !  [tame ; 

Such  horse-masters  will   make  a  colt  quickly 

I  would  he  were  hanged  that  this  snaffle  did 

make, 

It  maketh  my  chaps  so  shamefully  to  ache; 
Ye  have  no  pity  on  me,  you,   I  see,  by  your 

laughing ; 

I  care  not  greatly,  if  I  fall  to  gambolling ; 
We-he-he-he-he-he,  come  aloft,  I  say,    [away ; 
Beware    the   horse-heels,    I    advise   you   stand 
The  rein  of  my  bridle  is  tied  so  short, 
That  I  cannot  make  you  any  more  sport. 
But  though  I  be  bridled  now  of  the  Just, 
I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  unbridled  by  Lust, 
And  let  not  Just  think  but  I  will  rebel, 
Although  he  bridle  me  ten  times  all  well ; 
Though  Nature  saith  one  doom  with  a  croch, 
It  will  not  lie  long,  but  incontinent  approach ; 
Even  so,  though  that  I  be  bridled  a  while, 
The  colt  will  at  length  the  courser  beguile. 

[Enter  Greedy-gut  running,  and  catch  a  fall. 

Gre.     Chill  run,  I,  as  fast  as  I  can, 
Zurs,  did  none  of  you  zee  a  man  ? 
Cham  zent  in  haste  from  my  Master  Lust, 
So  that  Inclination  needs  come  to  him  must. 

Inc.     Where  is  he  now  ?    I  pray  thee,  tell  me. 

Gre.     Why,    what    have    we   here?     Jesus, 

benedicite  ! 
I  hold  twenty  pound  it  is  Balaam's  ass  ! 
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Nay,  'tis  a  colt,  I  see  his  tail,  by  the  mass  ! 

Inc.     Am   I   a  colt?   nay,   thou  liest  like  a 

knave, 
Somewhat  for  thy  labour  now  shalt  thou  have. 

Gre.     Hobal,  ho,  lousy  jade,  must  ye  kick? 

Inc.     Whoever  saw  such  a  desperate  Dick? 
Why  Greedy-gut,  do'st  thou  not  know  Inclina 
tion?  [that  fashion? 

Gre.  Body  of  me,  who  hath  drest  thee  of 
Thou  art  bridled  for  biting  now  indeed,  [speed. 
Sirrah,  Master  Lust  would  have  thee  make 

Inc.     I  am  bridled,  I,  even  as  thou  do'st  see, 
Therefore  desire  him  to  come  and  help  me. 
But  what  is  the  matter,  that  he  for  me  sent? 

Gre.     Marry,  together  with  Greediness  now 

he  is  bent ; 

He  hath  had  long  talk  with  Carnal  Cogitation, 
And  is  set  on  fire  by  the  means  of  Elation, 
So  that  he  is  so  lusty,  he  cannot  abide, 
Therefore  one  or  other  for  him  must  be  spied. 

Inc.     Well,  Greedy-gut,  I  pray  thee,  go  and 
make  haste.  [waste. 

Gre.     Tush,  fear  not,  chill  spend  no  time  in 

Inc.     I  had  rather  than  forty  pence  that  he 

were  come ; 

If  I  be  bridled  long,  I  shall  be  undone. 
So  sharp  is  this  snaffle,  called  Restraint, 
That  it  maketh  me  sweat,  I  am  so  faint : 
Hark  !  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  Master  Lust ; 
Now  I  shall  be  unbridled  shortly,  I  trust. 

[Enter  Lust. 

Lust.     Cock's   precious   wounds,   here  hath 
been  villainy.  [villainy, 

Inc.     Eh,  they  have  used  me  with  too  much 
That  old  knave  Sapience  so  counselled  Just ; 
But  let  me  be  unbridled,  good  Master  Lust. 

A.  P.    III.  Q 
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[Unbridle  him. 

Lust.     Lo,   now   thou   art   unbridled,   be   of 

good  cheer.  [thus  clear. 

Inc.     By'r  Lady,  I  am  glad  I  have  gotten 

Bfct  hark  you,  Master  Lust,  if  I  may  do  you 

Whisper,  whisper.  [pleasure, 

Lust.     She  is  called  Treasure. 
O,  my  heart  is  on  fire,  till  she  come  in  place. 

Inc.     O  Master  Lust,  she  hath  an  amiable 

A  tricker,  a  trimmer,  in  faith  that  she  is,  [face ; 

The  goddess  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  bliss. 

Lust.     But  think  you  that  this  minion  long 

endure  shall?  [mortal. 

Inc.     For  ever  and   ever,  man,   she  is  im- 

There  be  many  other;  but  she  exceedeth  them 

all.  [store? 

Lust.  What  be  they,  have  you  their  names  in 

Inc.     Yea,  hark,  in  your  ear  [whispers],  and 

many  other  more.  [is  cast. 

Lust.     Sith  that  the  apple  of  Paris  before  me 

And  that  I  may  deliver  the  same  where  I  will, 

I  would  Prometheus  were  here  to  help  me  hold 

fast, 

That  I  might  have  a  fore-wit  with  me  ever  still. 
Pallas,  I  consider,  in  science  hath  skill, 
But  Juno  and  Venus  good  will  do  I  bear ; 
Therefore  to  give  the  apple  I  know  not  where. 
Inc.     Be  counsell'd  by  me,  and  give  it  Lady 
Treasure.  [out  measure, 

It  shall  be  for  your  commodity  in  the  end  with- 
For  having  the  company  of  this  minion  lass, 
You  shall  never  want  the  society  of  Pallas ; 
Juno,  nor  yet  the  armipotent  Mars,         [fierce ; 
Can  not  resist  your  strength,  be  they  never  so 
And   as   for   Venus,   you   shall   have  [her]   at 
pleasure, 
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For    she    is    bought    and    sold    always    with 

Treasure ; 

She  of  her  power  hath  whole  countries  con 
quered,  [murthered ; 
The  most  noble  champions  by  her  hath  been 
Aeon  for  her  sake  was  stoned  to  death. 
Tush,    innumerable    at    this    day    spend    their 

breath, 

Some  hang  or  be  hanged,  they  love  her  so  well, 
She  is  the  great  goddess,  it  is  true  that  I  tell. 
Lust.     Which  way  should  I  work  of  her  to 
have  a  sight  ?  [right ; 

Inc.     I,    Inclination,    will   lead    you    thither 
But  we  must  have  Greedy-gut  and  also  Ela 
tion.  [Cogitation. 
Lust.      They   are   at   the   house   of   Carnal 
Inc.     Whither  I  would  wish  that  we  might 

depart ; 
I  will  lead  you  thither  with  all  my  heart. 

[Enter  Just,  Trust,  and  Contentation. 
Trust,  a  woman  plainly  [apparelled],  and  Con 
tentation  kneel  down  and  sing,  she  have 
a  crown. 
So  happy  is  the  state  of  those 

That  walk  upright  and  just, 
That  thou,  Lord,  dost  thy  face  disclose 

By  perfect  hope  and  trust. 
Their  inclination  thou  dost  stay, 

And  sendeth  them  Sapience, 
That  they  should  serve,  and  eke  obey, 

Thy  high  magnificence. 
And  sendest  Contentation, 

That  we  in  thee  may  rest. 
Therefore  all  adoration 

To  thee  pertaineth  best. 

Q  2 
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Just.     God   careth   for   his,   as   the  prophet 

doth  say, 

And  preserveth  them  under  his  merciful  wings ; 
Namely  the  just,  that  his  will  do  obey, 
Observing  his  holy  commandment  in  all  things ; 
Not  for  our  sake  or  for  our  deservings, 
But  for  his  own  sake  openly  to  declare, 
That  all  men  on  earth  ought  to  live  in  his  fear. 
Trust.     How  God  hath  blessed  you,  all  men 

may  see; 

For  first  at  your  entrance  you  conquered  Lust, 
Not  by  your  power,  but  by  might  of  the  deity, 
As  all  persons  ought  to  do  that  be  just. 
Then   through   Sapience,   which   God   did   you 

send, 

You  bridled  that  brutish  beast  Inclination, 
And  also  ordered  you  with  Contentation. 
Cont.     Those  that  are  contented  with  their 

vocation 

Be  thankful  to  God ;  this  is  a  true  consequent ; 
And  those  that  be  thankful  in  their  conversa 
tion, 

Cannot  but  please  the  Lord  God  omnipotent ; 
But    those    that   be   sturdy,    proud,    and    dis 
obedient, 

The  Ruler  of  all  rulers  will  them  confound, 
And  rot  their  remembrance  off  from  the  ground. 
Just.     When  Solon  was  asked  of  Croesus  the 
king,  [trial, 

What  man  was  most  happy  in  this  vale  terres- 
To  the  end  he  seemed  to  attribute  that  thing 
When  men  be  associate  with  treasures  celestial, 
Before  the  end  can  no  man  judge,  he  doth  say, 
That    any    man    is    happy    that    here   beareth 

breath, 
But  then  by  his  end  prettily  judge  we  may. 
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Thus  true  happiness  consisteth,  saith  he,  after 
If  this  be  a  truth,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  [death. 
What   men   are   more   foolish,    wretched,   and 
miserable,  [their  whole  bliss  ? 

Than   those   that   in   these   treasures   accompt 
Being  infect  with  ambition,   that  sickness  in 
curable  ; 

Ah,  wicked  Adrastia,  thou  goddess  deceivable, 
Thus   to   pluck   from   men  the  sense  of  their 

mind, 

So  that  no  contentation  therein  they  can  find. 
Trust.     The  treasure  of  this  world  we  may 

well  compare 

To  Circe  the  witch  with  her  crafty  cautility, 
Wherewith  many  men's  minds  so  poisoned  are, 
That  quite  they  are  carried  into  all  fidelity ; 
They  are  conjured  indeed,   and  bewitched   so 

sore, 

That  treasure  is  their  trust,  joy  and  delight. 
True  trust  is  expelled,  they  pass  not  therefore, 
And  against  contentation  they  continually  fight. 
But  though  wicked  men  follow  their  lust, 
Crying,  on  earth  is  our  felicity  and  pleasure, 
Yet  God  doth  so  guide  the  hearts  of  the  just, 
That  they  respect  chiefly  the  celestial  treasure. 
Cont.  Alas  !  should  we  not  have  that  estima 
tion 

Which  God  hath  prepared  for  his  dear  elect? 
Should  not  our  minds  rest  in  full  contentation, 
Having  trust  in  this  treasure,  most  high  in 

respect  ? 

St  Paul,  whom  the  Lord  so  high  did  erect, 
Saith  :  It  passeth  the  sense  of  our  memory  and 

mind, 

Much  less  can  our  outward  eyes  the  same  find, 
And  as  for  treasures  which  men  possess  here, 
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Through    fickleness    of    fortune    soon    fadeth 

away; 

The  greatest  of  renown  and  most  worthy  peer 
Sometime  falleth  in  the  end  to  misery  and  de 
cay. 

Record  of  Dionysius,  a  king  of  much  fame, 

Of  the  valiant  Alexander  and  Caesar  the  strong. 

Record  of  Tarquinius,  which  Superbus  had  to 

name,  [wrong ; 

And    of    Heliogabalus,    that    ministered    with 

If  I  should  recite  all,  I  should  stand  very  long, 

But  these  be  sufficient  plainly  to  approve, 

How  soon  by  uncertainty  this   treasure  doth 

remove.  [content 

Just.     It    is    true;    therefore    a    mind    well 

Is  great  riches,  as  the  wise  King  Solomon  doth 

say. 

We  have  seen  of  late  days  this  canker  pestilent 
Corrupting  our  realm  to  our  great  decay — 
Ambition,  I  mean,  which  chiefly  did  reign 
Among    those    that    should    be    examples    to 

others ; 

We  saw  how  their  brethren  they  did  disdain, 
And  burned  with  fire  the  child  with  the  mother ; 
It  is  often  seen  that  such  monsters  ambitious, 
As  spare  not  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
Will  not  greatly  stick  to  become  seditious, 
The  determination  of  God  thereby  to  prevent. 
God  grant  every  one  of  us  earnestly  to  repent, 
And    not    to    set    our    minds    on    this    fading 
treasure,  [pleasure. 

But   rather  wish   and  will   to   do   the   Lord''s 
Trust.      O    ye    emperors,    potentates,    and 

princes  of  renown, 

Learn  of  Just  with  Trust  yourselves  to  asso 
ciate. 
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That  like  as  your  vocation  by  right  doth  ask 
the  crown,  [magistrate, 

And  also  due  obedience,  being  the  appointed 
So  rule  that  at  the  last  you  may  be  resuscitate, 
And  reign  with  the  Almighty  with  perfect  con 
tinuance,  [ance. 
Receiving  double  crowns  for  your  godly  govern- 
Ye  noblemen,  whom  God  hath  furnished  with 

fame, 

Be  mindful  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Just, 
Add  virtue  evermore  to  your  honourable  name, 
And  be  not  overcome  of  concupiscence  or  lust. 
Flee  from  love  of  treasure,  catch  hold  of  me, 
Trust ;  [possess, 

And  then  double  felicity  at  the  last  you  shall 
And  in  all  earthly  doings  God  shall  give  you 
success.  [vocation, 

Ye  poor  men  and  commons,  walk  well  in  your 
Banish  lust  and  desire,  which  is  not  convenient ; 
Let  trust  work  in  you  a  full  contentation, 
Considering  that  it  leadeth  to  treasures  more 
excellent,  [manent. 

For  these  are  uncertain,  but  they  are  most  per- 
Your  necessity  supply  with  virtue  and  trust, 
And  then  shall  you  enjoy  your  crown  among  the 

just 

Just.     As  I,  being  properly  nominate  Just, 
Am  here  associate  with  Contentation, 
So  have  I  my  whole  felicity  in  Trust, 
Who  illumineth  mine  eyes  to  see  my  salvation. 
Trust.     Fear  ye  not,  shortly  you  shall  have 

consolation, 

If  I  were  once  grown  in  you  to  perfection, 
Even  thus  goeth  it  always  with  the  children  of 
election.  [Trust  ? 

Just.     I  will  depart  now ;  will  ye  go  with  me, 
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Trust.     Yea,    I   must  always   associate   the 
Just.  [sing, 

Cont.     A  psalm  of  thanksgiving  first  let  us 
To  the  laud  and  praise  of  the  immortal  King. 
[Here,  if  you  will,  sing  "  The  man  is  blest 
that  feareth  God/'  &c.—Go  out. 

[Enter  Inclination,  laughing. 

Inc.     Lust  (quod  he) ;  now  in  faith  he  is  lusty, 
Lady  Treasure  and  he  hath  made  a  match ; 
He  thinketh  that  I  were  marvellous  trusty, 
Because  I  teach  him  to  claw  and  to  catch, 
And  nowadays  amity  doth  therein  consist; 
He  that  can  flatter  shall  be  well  beloved ; 
But  he  that  saith,  thus  and  thus,  saith  Christ, 
Shall  as  an  enemy  be  openly  reproved. 
Friendship,  yea,   friendship  consisteth  now  in 

adulation ; 

Speak  fair  and  please  the  lust  of  thy  lord, 
I  warrant  thee  be  had  in  great  estimation, 
When  those  that  tell  truth  shall  be  abhorr'd. 
Ah,  unhappy  Lingua,  whither  wilt  thou  ren? 
Take  heed,  I  advise  thee,  lest  thou  be  shent; 
If  ye  chance  to  tell  any  tales  of  these  gentle 
women,  [rent ; 
With  flesh-hooks  and  nails  you  are  like  to  be 
Nay,  for  the  passion  of  me  be  not  so  moved, 
And  I  will  please  you  incontinent  again. 
Above  all  treasures  you  are  worthy  to  be  loved, 
Because  you  do  no  men  deride  nor  disdain ; 
You  do  not  contemn  the  simple  and  poor; 
You    be    not    high-minded,    proud,    and    pre 
sumptuous, 

Neither  wanton  nor  wily  you  be  nevermore, 
But  gentle,  loving  modesty,  and  virtuous, 
Behold  how  a  lie  can  please  some  folks'  diet, 
O[r]  pacify  their  minds  marvellous  well ! 
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All  hist,  I  warrant  ye,  so  they  [be]  in  quiet. 
How  to  please  you  hereafter  now  I  can  tell : 
Hark,  I  hear  Lust  and  my  Lady  Treasure, 
They  are  given  to  solace,  singing  and  pleasure. 
[Enter  Lust  and  Treasure,  a  woman 
finely  appareled. 

Lust.     Ah,  amorous  lady,  of  beautiful  face, 
Thou  art  heartily  welcome  into  this  place; 
My  heart  is  inclined  to  thee,  Lady  Treasure, 
My  love  is  insatiate,  it  keepeth  no  measure. 

Treas.     It  is  I,  Master  Lust,  that  will  you 

advance ; 

Treasure  it  is  that  things  doth  enhance : 
Upon  me  set  your  whole  affection  and  lust, 
And  pass  not  a  point  for  the  ways  of  the  Just. 
Treasure  is  a  pleasure,  bear  that  in  mind ; 
Both  trusty  and  true  ye  shall  me  always  find. 

Inc.     As  trusty  as  is  a  quick  eel  by  the  tail ! 

[Aside. 

What,  Lady  Treasure,  welcome  without  fail; 
To  be  better  acquainted  with  you  once  I  trust, 
But  I  dare  not  in  the  presence  of  my  Master 
Lust.  [be  of  good  courage. 

[Trees.]  Ye  are  welcome,  sir,  heartily ;  what ! 

[Inc.]  Drawer,  let  us  have  a  pint  of  white 
wine  and  borage, 

Lust.     Wherefore,  I  pray  thee  tell? 

Inc.     Marry,  methink  you  are  not  well. 

Lust.     Not  well  ?  who  can  a  better  life  crave, 
Than  to  possess  such  a  lady  as  I  have? 
Is     there     any     wealth     not     contained      in 

Treasure? — 
Ah,  lady,  I  love  thee,  in  faith,  out  of  measure. 

Inc.     It  is  out  of  measure  indeed,  as  you  say, 
And  even  so  most  men  love  her  at  this  day ; 
O,  she  is  a  minion  of  amorous  hue, 
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Her  peer  in  my  days  yet  I  never  knew. 

Old  (quod  you) :  I  am  an  old  knave,  I  tell  ye, 

Nay,  never  laugh  at  the  matter,  for  doubtless 

I  smell  ye; 

She  passeth  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas, 
More  beautiful  than  ever  dame  Venus  was, 
Othea  in  sapience  she  doth  exceed, 
And  Diana  in  dignity,  of  whom  we  do  read; 
What  should  fair  Helen  once  named  be, 
She  excelleth  all  these,  Master  Lust,  believe  me. 

Lust.     How  say  you,  is  not  this  an  eloquent 
lad?  [am  glad. 

Treas.    That  you  have  such  a  servant,  truly  I 

Inc.    Ha,  ha,  now  indeed  I  can  you  not  blame, 
For  women  of  all  degrees  are  glad  of  the  same ; 
They  that  flatter  and  speak  them  fair, 
Shall  be  their  sons,  and  peradventure  their  heir. 

Lust.     You  told  me  of  a  brother  you  had, 
Lady  Treasure.  [called  Pleasure ; 

Treas.     Yea,  sir,  that  I  have;  his  name  is 
And  seeing  you  enjoy  me  now  at  your  will, 
Right  soon,  I  am  sure,  he  will  come  you  until. 

Lust.  Truly  of  him  I  would  fain  have  a  sight, 

For  because  that  in  pleasure  I  have  marvellous 

delight.  [may  bid  good  night. 

Inc.    [aside].     Then  honesty  and  profit  you 

Lust.     What  say'st  thou? 

Inc.     I  say  he  will  shortly  appear  in  sight ; 
I  know  by  his  singing  the  same  is  he,       [he  be. 
The  misbegotten  Orpheus  I  think  that 

Enter  Pleasure,  singing  this  song. 

0  happy  days  and  pleasant  plays, 
Wherein  I  do  delight-a; 

1  do  pretend,  till  my  life's  end, 

To  live  still  in  such  plight-a. 
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Inc.     Master  Pleasure,  I  perceive  you  be  of 

good  cheer.  [here? 

Pleas.     What,  Inclination,  old  lad,  art  thou 

Inc.  Yea,  sir,  and  Lady  Treasure  your  sister, 

also. 

Pleas.     Body  of  me,  then  unto  her  I  will  go. 

What,  sister,  I  am  glad  to  meet  with  you  here. 

Treas.      Welcome     unto     me,     mine     own 

brother  dear.  [told ; 

Master  Lust,   this  is  my  brother,   of  whom  I 

He  is  pleasant  and  lusty,  as  you  may  behold. 

Lust.     Gentleman  (I  pray  you),  is  your  name 

Master  Pleasure?  [Treasure. 

Pleas.     Yea,  sir,  and  I  am  brother  to  Lady 

Lust.     And  are  you  contented  to  accompany 

me?  [be; 

Pleas.  Whereas  she  is  resident,  I  must  needs 

Treasure  doth  Pleasure  commonly  precede. 

But  the  one  is  with  the  other,  they  have  both 

so  decreed.  [Master  Lust ; 

Inc.     Marry,     now    you    are    well    indeed, 

This  is  better,  I  trow,  than  the  life  of  the  just : 

They  be  compelled  to  possess  contentation, 

Having  no  treasure  but  trust  of  salvation. 

But   my   lady   your   mistress — my   mistress,    I 

would  say,  [decay. 

She  worketh,  you  may  see,  to  keep  you  from 

Lust.     O,  madam,  in  you  is  all  my  delight, 
And  in  your  brother  Pleasure,   both  day  and 
The  Trial  of  Treasure  this  is  indeed,       [night. 
I  perceive  that  she  is  a  true  friend  at  need ; 
For  I  have  proved  her,   according  as  Thales 

doth  say, 

And  I  perceive  that  her  beauty  cannot  decay. 
Treas.     Always  with  you  I  will  be  resident, 
So  that  your  life  shall  be  most  excellent. 
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Pleas.     Yea,  sir,  and  me  Pleasure  also  you 
shall  have,  [crave; 

So   that   none   other   thing    there   needeth    to 
I  will  replenish  your  heart  with  delight, 
And  I  will  be  always  with  Treasure  in  sight. 
But  if  you  desire  to  enjoy  me  at  your  will, 
My  sister  you  must  have  in  reputation  still ; 
And  then,  as  her  treasure  is  certain  and  excel 
lent,  [manent. 
My   pleasure  shall   be  both   perfect   and   per- 
Credit  not  those,  sir,  that  talk  that  and  this, 
Saying  that  in  two  consisteth  no  bliss. 
But  let  experience  your  mind  ever  move, 
And  see  if  all  men  us  two  do  not  love. 

Inc.  [aside].  Love?  yes,  they  love  you  in 
deed,  without  a  doubt,  [without. 
Which  shutteth  some  of  them  God's  kingdom 
They  love  you  so  well,  that  their  God  they  do 
As  time  hath  declared  to  us  even  of  late,  [hate, 
But  he  that  on  such  things  his  study  doth  cast, 
Shall  be  sure  to  be  deceived  at  the  last. 

Lust.     What  dost  thou  say?          [hold  fast, 

Inc.     Of  Treasure,   forsooth,   ye  must  ever 
For    if    you    should    chance    to    lose    Lady 

Treasure, 
Then  farewell  in  post  this  gentleman  Pleasure. 

Lust.     My  love  to  them  both  cannot  be  ex- 

press'd, 
And  especially,  my  lady,  you  I  love  best. 

Treas.     If  you  love  me,  as  you  do  profess, 
Be  sure  you  shall  want  no  kind  of  wealthiness. 

Pleas.     And  if  you  have  wealthiness  at  your 

own  will, 
Then  will  I  Pleasure  remain  with  you  still. 

Inc.   [aside].     You  are  both  as  constant  as 
snow  in  the  sun, 
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Which  from   snow   to  water  through   melting 

doth  run ; 

But  worldly-wise  men  cannot  conceive  that : 

To  hunt  for  such  mice  they  learn  of  the  cat. 

Lust.     My    lady    is    amorous,    and    full    of 

favour.  [ill-favoured  savour. 

Inc.  [aside].     I  may  say  to  you  she  hath  an 

Lust.     What  sayest  thou  ?  [haviour. 

Inc.     I  say  she  is  loving  and  of  gentle  be- 

Treas.     And  so  I  will  continue  still,  be  you 

sure.  [doth  endure. 

Pleas.     And  I  in  like  case,  while  your  life 

Lust.      Ah    trusty    Treasure !    ah    pleasant 

Pleasure ! 

All  wealth  I  possess  now  without  measure; 
And  seeing  that  the  same  shall  firmly  remain, 
To   help   me   sing   a   song   will   you   take   the 
pain?  [ye  will. 

Treas.     Even  with  all  my  heart,  begin  when 
Inc.  [aside].     To  it,  and  I  will  either  help  or 
stand  still. 

Sing  this  Song. 

Am  I  not  in  blessed  case, 

Treasure  and  Pleasure  to  possess? 
I  would  not  wish  no  better  place, 
If  I  may  still  have  wealthiness : 
And  to  enjoy  in  perfect  peace 

My  lady,  lady. 

My  pleasant  pleasure  shall  increase, 
My  dear  lady. 

Helen  may  not  compared  be, 

Nor  Cressida  that  was  so  bright; 

These  cannot  stain  the  shine  of  thee, 
Nor  yet  Minerva  of  great  might. 
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Thou  passest  Venus  far  away, 

Lady,  lady, 
Love  thee  I  will  both  night  and  day, 

My  dear  lady. 

My  mouse,  my  nobs,  and  coney  sweet, 
My  hope  and  joy,  my  whole  delight; 
Dame  Nature  may  fall  at  thy  feet, 

And  may  yield  to  thee  her  crown  of  right. 
I  will  thy  body  now  embrace, 

Lady,  lady, 

And  kiss  thy  sweet  and  pleasant  face, 
My  dear  lady. 

[Enter  God's  Visitation. 
Visit.     I   am  God's  minister,   called  Visita 
tion,  [stand ; 
Which  divers  and  many  ways  you  may  under- 
Sometime  I  bring  sickness ;  sometime  perturba 
tion  ;  [land ; 
Sometime  trouble  and  misery  throughout  the 
Sometime  I  signify  God's  wrath  to  be  at  hand; 
Sometime    a    forerunner    of    destruction    im 
minent, 

But  an  executor  of  pain  I  am  at  this  present. 
Thou  insipient  fool,  that  hast  followed  thy  lust, 
Disdaining  the  doctrine  declared  by  Sapience, 
In  Treasure  and  Pleasure  hath  been  thy  trust, 
Which  thou  thoughtest  should  remain  ever  in 

thy  presence  : 

Thou  never  rememb'red'st  Thales  his  sentence, 
Who    willeth    men    in    all    things    to    keep    a 

measure, 

Especially  in  love  to  uncertainty  of  treasure; 
Even  now  I  am  come  from  visiting  the  Just, 
Because  God  beginneth  first  with  his  elect; 
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But  he  is   so  associated   and   comforted   with 

Trust, 

That  no  kind  of  impatience  his  soul  can  infect. 
Contentation  in  such  sort  his  race  doth  direct, 
That  he  is  contented  with  God's  operation, 
Comfortably  embracing  me  his  Visitation ; 
But  now  I  am  come  to  vex  thee  with  pain, 
Which  makest  Treasure  thy  castle  and  rock  : 
Thou  shall  know  that  both  she  and  Pleasure  is 

vain, 

And  that  the  Almighty  thou  canst  not  mock. 
Anguish  and  grief  into  thee  I  do  cast, 
With  pain  in  thy  members  continually. 
Now  thou  hast  pain,  thy  pleasure  cannot  last, 
But  I  will  expel  him  incontinently.  [this  ! 

Lust.     O  Cock's  heart !  what  a  pestilence  is 
Depart  from  me,   I  say,  hence,  God's  Visita 
tion  !  [bliss ! 
Help,   help,   Lady  Treasure,   thou  goddess  of 
At  thy  hands  let  me  have  some  consolation. 
Treas.     I   will  remain  with  you,  be  out  of 

doubt.  [lout  ? 

Inc.     Will  ye  be  packing,   you   ill-favoured 
Visit.    Presently,  indeed  from  him  thou  shalt 

not  go,  [mined  so; 

And  why,  because  God's  will  hath  not  deter- 
But  in  time  thou,  Treasure,  shalt  be  turned  to 

rust.  [the  Just. 

And  as  for  Pleasure  he  shall  now  attend  on 

Lust.     Gog's  wounds  !  these  pangs  increase 

evermore. 

Inc.     And  my  little  finger  is  spitefully  sore; 
You  will  not  believe  how  my  heel  doth  ache. 
Treas.   (to    Visitation).     Nay,   let  me  alone, 

your  part  I  will  take.  [remain ; 

(To  Lust)  Be  of  good  comfort,  while  I  here 
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For  Pleasure  and  he  shall  be  parted  in  twain. 
Visit.     It  is  not  meet  that  he  should  be  par 
ticipate  with  Lust, 

But  rather  virtuous,  godly  and  just.         [I  say. 

Lust.    Remain  with  me  still,  Master  Pleasure, 

Pleas.     Nay,    there   is   no   remedy;    I    must 

For  where  God  doth  punition  and  pain,  [away ; 

I  Pleasure  in  no  case  cannot  remain,  [treasure, 

Visit.     I    could    in    like    case    separate    thy 

But   God   doth  admonish   thee  by   losing   thy 

pleasure. 

[Go  out  Visitation  and  Pleasure. 
Inc.    Farewell,  in  the  devil's  name,  old  lousy 

lout, 

That  my  master  will  die  I  stand  in  great  doubt. 
Ho,  ho,  ho,  how  is  it  with  you,  Master  Lust? 
Lust.     By  the  flesh  of  Goliah,  yet  Treasure 

is  my  trust, 

Though  Pleasure  be  gone,  and  I  live  in  pain, 

I  doubt  not  but  Treasure  will  fetch  him  again. 

Treas.     Yea,  that  I  will,  fear  not,  and  with 

you  remain.  [he  hath, 

Inc.     The  property  of  rich  men  undoubtedly 

Which    think    with    money    to    pacify    God's 

wrath,  [sell. 

And   health   at   their   pleasure  to  buy   and   to 

How  is  Master  Lust,  are  you  anything  well? 

Lust.     Against  this  Visitation  my  heart  doth 

rebel.  [remain  ? 

Gog's    wounds !    shall    I    still   in    these   pangs 

Treas.     Fear  you  not,   Master  Lust,   I  will 

help  you  again, 

Treasure  in  physic  exceedeth  Galenus  : 
Tush  !  there  is  no  physician  but  we  shall  have 

with  us ; 
To  the  ease  of  your  body  they  will  you  bring, 
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And  therefore  I  pray  you  despair  in  no 
Put  your  trust  always  in  me  Lady  Treasure, 
And  I  will  restore  you  again  unto  Pleasure, 
For  I  am  the  goddess  that  therein  hath  power, 
Which  shall  remain  perfect  unto  the  last  hour. 
Inc.     Yea,  yea,  Master  Lust,  be  as  merry  as 

you  may  ; 
Let  Treasure  be  your  trust,  whosoever  say  nay. 

[Enter  Time. 
Time.     The  ancient  Greeks  have  called  me 

Chronos, 

Which  in  our  vulgar  tongue  signifieth  Time  ; 
I     am  -ent'red    in    presently    for    a    certain 

purpose  — 

Even  to  turn  Treasure  to  rust  and  to  slime, 
And  Lust,  which  hath  long  disdained  the  Just, 
Ensuing  his  filthy  and  vile  inclination, 
Shall  immediately  be  turned  to  dust, 
To  the  example  of  all  the  whole  congregation  ; 
For  Time  bringeth  both  these  matters  to  pass, 
As  experience  hath  taught  in  every  age, 
And  you  shall  behold  the  same  in  this  glass, 
As  a  document  both  profitable  and  sage. 
Both  Lust  and  Treasure  come  forth  with  speed 
Into  the  shop  of  the  most  mighty  God, 
There  shall  you  be  beaten  to  powder  indeed, 
And  for  your  abusion  feel  his  scourge  and  rod. 
Inc.     By  Saint  Mary  !  then  they  have  made 

a  wise  match, 

I  pretend  therefore  to  leap  over  the  hatch  : 
Nay,  let  me  depart,  sirs;  stop  me  not,  I  say, 
For  I  must  remain,  though  both  these  decay. 

[Go  out. 
Lust.     Lust  from  the  beginning  frequented 

hath  been, 
And  shall  I  now  turn  to  nothing  for  thee? 

A.  P.    III.  R 
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Treas.     Treasure  in  all  ages  hath  been  be 
loved,  [moved? 
And  shall  she  from  the  earth  by  thee  be  re- 
Time.     You  know  that  all  such  things  are 
subject  to  time;  [rhyme; 
Therefore  me  to  withstand  is  no  reason  nor 
For  like  as  all  things  in  time  their  beginning 

had, 

So  must  all  things  in  time  vanish  and  fade. 

Lust.     Gog's  wounds,   let  Treasure  remain 

still  with  me.  [dignity. 

Treas.      Yea,    let   me  continue   still   in   my 

Time.     Nay,  I  must  carry  you  into  Vulcan's 

fire, 

Where  you  shall  be  tried  unto  the  uttermost. 
Seeing  Lust  against  Trust  did  daily  conspire, 
To  dust  he  shall  turn  for  all  his  great  boast ! 
Both  of  you  shall  have  one  rigorous  host; 
Come  therefore  with  speed,  Time  cannot  tarry  : 
To  the  end  of  your  felicity  I  will  you  carry. 
Treas.     If  there  be  no  remedy,  then  there  is 
no  shift.  [the  devil's  drift ; 

Lust.     He  must  needs  go,  that  is  driven  by 
Ah !    Cock's   precious   sides,    what   fortune   is 

this! 
Whither  go  I  now,  to  misery  or  bliss? 

[Go  out. 
[Enter  Just,  leading  Inclination  in  his 

bridle  shackled. 

Inc.     We — he,  he,  he,  he !  ware  the  horse- 
heels,  I  say;  [away. 
I  would  the  rein  were  loose,  that  I  might  run 
Just.     Nay,  sith  thou  wilt  not  spare  against 

me  to  rebel, 

I  will  not  spare,  by  God's  grace,  thee  to  bridle; 
All  men  may  see  how  vile  Inclination 
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Spareth  not  to  put  the  just  to  vexation ; 
Even  so  may  all  men  learn  of  me  again, 
Thy  beastly  desires  to  bridle  and  restrain. 

Inc.     Marry,  sir,  I  am  bridled  indeed,  as  you 
And  shackled,  I  think,  for  running  away;  [say, 
This  snaffle  is  sharp  indeed  for  the  nonce, 
And   these  shackles  do  chafe  my  legs  to  the 

bones ; 

And  yet  will  I  provoke,  spurn  and  prick, 
Rebel,  repugn,  lash  out  and  kick. 
We-he  !— 

Just.     In  the  jade's  name,  are  ye  so  fresh? 
This  gear,   I   suppose,   will   pluck  down  your 

flesh. 

Nay,  soft,  thou  shalt  have  a  little  more  pain, 
For  somewhat  shorter  now  I  will  tie  thy  rein. 

[Enter  Trust  and  Consolation. 
Trust.     Most  blessed  and  happy,  I  say,  are 

the  just,  [tion ; 

Even  because  they  restrain  their  own  inclina- 
Thou,  therefore,  that  hast  made  thy  treasure  of 

trust, 

Behold,  I  have  brought  thee  here  Consolation. 
Just.     Now  blessed  be  God  of  his  mercy  and 

grace, 

With  all  my  heart  and  soul  I  do  you  embrace. 
Con.    Consolation  is  my  name,  even  as  Trust 

hath  said ; 

Which  is  joy  or  comfort  in  this  life  transitory ; 
He  that  possesseth  me  is  of  nothing  afraid, 
But  hath  a  most  quiet  and  peaceable  memory. 
For  I,  through  Trust,  doth  show  thee  the  glory 
That  God  hath  prepared  for  them  beforehand. 
Wherein  at  the  last  they  shall  perfectly  stand. 
Trust.     Receive  this  crown  of  felicity  now  at 

this  space, 

R    2 
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Which   shall   be   made   richer   at   the   celestial 

place. 

Inc.     By'r  lady,  I  would  I  had  such  a  gay 
crown.  [renown ; 

Just.     Now  praised  be  God  for  this  riches  of 
Felicity,  in  this  world,  the  just  doth  enjoy. 
Inc.    [aside].     Namely,   when  the  devil   can 
them  not  annoy.  [praised  for  ever, 

[Just.]     The   Lord's    work   this   is,    who   be 
Who  grant  us  in  his  laws  still  to  persever. 

Con.     Amen,  amen  ! — God  give  us  delight 
In  his  holy  covenant  both  day  and  night,   [end, 
Trust.     Our  matter  is  almost  brought  to  an 
Saving  that  Inclination  in  prison  must  be  shut. 
Just,  carry  him  forth,  that  useth  to  contend, 
And  see  that  surely  enough  he  be  put.     [grace. 
Just.     That  shall  be  done  shortly,  by  God's 
Inc.     What,   soft,   I   say,   me-think  ye  go  a 

shameful  pace; 

Was  there  ever  poor  colt  thus  handled  before? 
Fie  upon  it,  my  legs  be  unreasonably  sore ; 
Well,  yet  I  will  rebel,  yea,  and  rebel  again, 
And  though  a  thousand  times  you  shouldest  me 
restrain.  [Lead  him  out. 

[Enter  Time,  with  a  similitude  of 

dust  and  rust. 
Time.     Behold  here,  how  Lust  is  converted 

into  dust ; 

This  is  his  image,  his  wealth  and  prosperity; 
And  Treasure  in  like  case  is  turned  to  rust, 
Whereof  this  example  showeth  the  verity. 
The  Trial  of  Treasure  this  is,  no  doubt, 
Let  all  men  take  heed  that  trust  in  the  same, 
Considering  what  things  I  Time  bring  about, 
And  quench  out  the  ungodly,  their  memory  and 
fame.  [Enter  Just. 
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Just.     Why,  and  is  Lust  and  Treasure  con- 
Time.     Yea,  forsooth.  [verted  to  this? 

Just.     What  foolish  man  in  them  would  put 
If  this  be  the  final  end  of  their  bliss?         [trust, 
Much  better  I  commend  the  life  of  the  just. 
Con.     So  it  is,  no  doubt,  for  they  have  con 
solation, 

Possessing  felicity  even  in  this  place; 
I  mean,  through  trust  and  hope  of  salvation, 
Which    setteth   out    to    us    God's    mercy    and 
grace.  [dition, 

Just.     Let  all  men  consider  this  good  eru- 
And     not     to     put     confidence     in     Lust     nor 

Treasure ; 

By  these  two  examples  receive  admonition, 
And  also  of  the  sudden  banishment  of  Pleasure. 
Time.     Remember    that    Time    turneth    all 

things  about : 

Time  is  the  touchstone  the  just  for  to  try. 
But  whereas  Lust  and  Treasure  in  time  is  come 

to  nought, 

Just,  possessing  Trust,  remaineth  constantly. 
So  that  as  I  Time  have  revealed  their  infamy, 
So  have  I  showed  the  consolation  and  gain, 
That  the  just  shall  receive  that  justly  do  reign. 
Con.     We  will  now  no  longer  trouble  this 

audience, 

Sith  somewhat  tedious  to  you  we  have  been; 
Beseeching  you  to  bear  all  things  with  patience, 
And   remember   the   examples   that   you   have 

seen. 

God  grant  them  to  flourish  lively  and  green, 
That  some  of  us  the  better  therefore  may  be, 
Amen,  amen  !  I  beseech  the  blessed  Trinity. 
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Pray  for  all  Estates. 

Take  heed  in  time,  and  note  this  well, 
Be  ruled  always  by  counsel. 

Learn  of  the  just  to  lead  thy  life, 
Being  free  from  envy,  wrath,  and  strife  : 
Presumption,  pride,  and  covetousness, 
With  all  other  ungodliness. 

Learn  of  them  always  to  obey 
The  Lord's  precepts,  from  day  to  day, 
That  thou  mayest  walk,  as  he  doth  will, 
And  labour  thy  fond  affects  to  kill. 

Always  subdue  thy  beastly  lust, 
And  in  the  Lord  put  hope  and  trust ; 
Bridle  thine  inclination 
By  godly  conversation. 

The  counsel  of  the  wise  embrace, 
The  fool's  advice  do  then  deface. 
Which  fast  and  pray  with  good  delight, 
That  Adam  may  be  killed  quite. 

That  joy  in  us  may  still  increase, 
That  God  the  Lord  may  give  us  peace, 
That  we  may  be  content  with  Trust 
To  have  our  crown  among  the  just. 
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Reference  from  text  to  Note-Book  is  copious,  and  as 
complete  as  may  be;  so  also,  conversely, -from  Note-Book 
to  text.  The  following  pages  may,  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  be  consulted  on  any  point  that  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  reading;  but  more  especially  as  regards 
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Bibliography, 

Variorum  Readings. 

Words  and  Phrases,  now  Obsolete  or  Archaic. 
The  scheme  of  reference  from  Note-Book  to  text  as 
sumes  the  division,  in  the  mind's  eye,  of  each  page  into 
four  horizontal  sections;  which,  beginning  at  the  top, 
are  indicated  in  the  Note-Book  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d 
following  the  page  figure.  In  practice  this  will  be  found 
easy,  and  an  enormous  help  to  the  eye  over  the  usual 
reference  to  page  alone  in  "fixing"  the  "catchword." 
Thus  i26a  =  the  first  quarter  of  page  126;  qoc  =  the  third 
quarter  of  page  40 ;  and  so  forth. 

Abbreviations. 

J.J.         Jack  Juggler. 

K.D.        King  Darius. 

G.G.N.   Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 

N.C.        New  Custom. 

T.T.        Trial  of  Treasure. 
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TO    FIVE    ANONYMOUS    PLAYS 

(3RD  SERIES),  viz. : 

Jack     Juggler — King     Darius — Gammer     Gurfon's 
Needle — New  Custom — Trial  of  Treasure 


A,  "  a  God's  name  "  (N.C.  i62c),  in.  "  Then  a  fellow 
ship  let  us  hear  it." — Four  Elements  (E.E.D.S.,  Anon. 
Plays,  ist  Ser.  4gd). 

'A,  "  'a  see  a  thing  "  (G.G.N.  n8d),  the  auxiliary  have. 
"  I  had  not  thought  my  body  could  V  yielded." — 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

ABI',  "  thou  wolt  surely  a&f  "  (J.J.  lob),  suffer,  atone, 
pay  the  penalty  :  also  A  by. 

ABUSION,  "  ungodly  abusion  "  (N.C.  159^) — "  for  your 
abusion  feel  "  (T.T.  241*:),  error  in  'doctrine,  incon 
sistency  in  reasoning,  abuse.  "  His  life  is  to  thy 
words  abusion." — Wever,  Lusty  Juventus,  Works 
(E.E.D.S.),  32d. 

ACON,  "  Aeon  for  her  sake  "  (T.T.  2270),  Achan  (see 
Joshua  vii.  18). 

AFFECTION,  "  of  the  contrary  affection  "  (N.C.  1636), 
state  of  mind.  "...  There  grows  In  my  most  ill- 
composed  affection,  such  A  stanchless  avarice  that, 
were  I  king,  I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their 
lands." — Shakspeare,  Macbeth  (1606),  iv.  3. 

A-FINE,  "  safe  and  well  a-fine  "  (G.G.N.  1476),  now,  at 
the  moment:  i.e.  at  the  finish  (A.N.  /iwe  =  finish);  a 
comma  after  well  would  make  the  whole  intelligible. 
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"  We  shall  be  lodged  well,  a-fine."—  World  and  Child 
(E.E.D.S.,  Anon.  Plays,  ist  Ser.,  i83c). 

ALEWIVES,  "  these  alewives  "  (G.G.N.  1506),  women 
keeping  ale-houses.  "  Ask  Marian  Racket,  the  fat 
ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not."  Shak- 
speare,  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (1593),  Induction,  ii. 

ALL-HALLOWS  (G.G.N.  i5i&),  the  old  name  for  All 
Saints'  Day  (ist  Nov.)  :  formerly  ushered  in  by  the 
ceremonies  and  merrymakings  of  All-Halloween. 

ALMS,  ALMS-DEED,  "  it  were  alms  thy  soul  to  knock  " 
(G.G.N.  1460) — "  it  were  an  alms-deed  to  walk  thy 
coat  "  (J.J.  24&),  charity,  godsend  ;  see  Walk. 

A-MEVED,  "  cham  much  a-meved  "(G.G.N.  143??),  moved, 
disturbed.  *'  But,  Lorde,  howe  he  was  in  his  herte 
amevid,  Whan  that  Mary  he  hathe  with  childe 
i-seyn." — Lydgate,  MS.  Ashmole  39,  f.  39. 

AND  (passim),  if. 

A-PAID,  "  make  thee  well  a-paid  "  (N.C.  170^),  satisfied, 
pleased.  "  Mas  friar,  as  I  am  true  maid,  So  do  I 
hold  me  well  apaid." — Peele's  Works,  i.  91. 

APERN,  "  a  clean  apern  "  (G.G.N.  laob),  apron  :  the 
usual  early  form  of  the  word. 

APPLIANCES,  "  these  your  cruel  appliances  "  (K.D.  550), 
remedies  applied  to  cure  diseases,  &c.  ;  applications. 
"  With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot  Deny  it  to  a 
king." — Shakspeare,  2  Henry  IV.  (1598),  iii.  i.  29. 

ARMIPOTENT,  "  the  armipotent  Mars  "  (T.T.  226^), 
powerful  in  arms ;  mighty  in  war.  "  And  dounward 
from  an  hill  under  a  bent,  Ther  stood  the  temple  of 
Mars  armipotent.  "—Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales  (1383), 
1984. 

ARMS,  "  my  naked  arms  to  defend  "  (G.G.N.  joyd),  see 
Bedlam. 

ARRAYED,  (a)  "I  am  arrayed"  (J.J.  13^),  disconcerted, 
afflicted,  put  out.  (b)  "  Cham  arrayed  (G.G.N. 
970),  bespattered. 

AUCTORITY,  "  show  your  auctority  "  (N.C.  173*1), 
authority. 
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A  VENTURE,  "  I  durst  overture  "  (G.G.N.  1470),  venture, 
risk,  wager. 

AVISE,  "he  doth  all  men  aviso"  (JJ.  30,  inforn\ 
touch. 

AWAY,  "  with  these  doings  I  cannot  away  "  (N.C.  iSfc), 
endure  :  an  expression  of  dislike  or  aversion.  "  Of 
all  nymphs  i'  the  court  I  cannot  away  with  her."— 
Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels  (1600),  iv.  5. 

A-WREAK,  "  he  would  a-tvrcak  his  sorrow  "  (G.G.N. 
*35a).  avenge. 

BACK,  "  Back  and  side  go  bare  "  (Song,  G.G.N.  1066), 
an  older  version  of  this  song  was  given  by  Dyce  (from 
a  MS.  in  his  own  possession)  in  his  edition  of  Skel- 
ton's  Works  (I.  vii.) ;  modernised  in  spelling  and 
punctuation  it  is  given  below.  Dr.  Bradley  does  not 
regard  it  as  likely  to  be  "  much  older  than  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (the  O.E.D.  gives  it  us 
r.  1550),  and  it  may  possibly  be  later."  As  Skelton 
died  1529,  the  inference  is  obvious. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare; 

Both  hand  and  foot  go  cold  ; 

But,  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

But  if  that  I   may  have,   truly, 

Good  ale  my  belly  full, 

I  shall  look  like  one  (by  sweet  Saint  John) 

Wore  shorn   against  the  wool. 

Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  am  nothing  cold. 

I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat; 

My  stomach  is  not  good ; 

But  sure  I  think  that  I  could  drink 

With  him  that  weareth  a  hood. 

Drink  is  my  life ;  although  my  wife 

Some  time  do  chide  and  scold, 

Yet  spare  I  not  to  ply  the  pot 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side,  etc. 
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I  love  no  roast  but  a  brown  toast, 

Or  a  crab  in  the  fire ; 

A  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead, 

Much  bread  I  never  desire. 

Nor  frost,  nor  snow,  nor  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  it  would ; 

I  am  so  wrapped  within,  and  lapped 

With  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side,  etc. 

I  care  right  nought,  I  take  no  thought 

For  clothes  to  keep  me  warm  ; 

Have  I  good  drink,   I  surely  think 

Nothing  can  do  me  harm. 

For  truly  then  I  fear  no  man, 

Be  he  never  so  bold, 

When  I  am  armed,  and  thoroughly  warmed 

With  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side,   etc. 

But  now  and  then  I  curse  and  ban; 

They  make  their  ale  so  small ! 

God  give  them  care,  and  evil  to  fare  ! 

They  strye  the  malt  and  all. 

Such  peevish  pew,  I  tell  you  true, 

Not  for  a  crown  of  gold 

There  cometh  one  sip  within  my  lip, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

Back  and  side,   etc. 

Good  ale  and  strong  maketh  me  among 

Full  jocund  and  full  light, 

That  oft  I  sleep,  and  take  no  keep 

From  morning  until  night. 

Then  start  I  up,  and  flee  to  the  cup; 

The  right  way  on  I  hold. 

My  thirst  to  stanch  I  fill  my  paunch 

With  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side,  etc. 

And  Kit,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 
Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek, 
Full  oft  drinketh  she  that  ye  may  see 
The  tears  run  down  her  cheek. 
Then  doth  she  troll  to  me  the  bowj 
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As  a  good   malt-worm  should, 

And  say,  "  Sweetheart,  I  have  taken  my  part 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old." 

Back  and  side,   etc. 

They  that  do  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 
Even  as  good  fellows  should  do, 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 
That  good  ale  hath  brought  them  to. 
And  all  poor  souls  that  scour  black  bowls, 
And  them  hath  lustily  trolled, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 
Whether  they  be  young  or  old  ! 
Back  and  side,   etc. 

BACK  SIDE,  "  come  in  on  the  back  side  "  (G.G.N.  139^) 
— "  clapped  down  on  the  backside  "  (G.G.N.  136^), 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  backyard.  "  I  forbid  thee 
...  my  garden,  orchard,  and  my  back-side." — Barry, 
Ram  Alley  (1611),  iv.  i. 

BAG,  "  a  bag  and  a  wallet  "  (G.G.N.  1246),  the  impedi 
menta  of  a  beggar's  trull  or  hedge  whore. 

BALD,  "  thou  bald  "  (G.G.N.  1240),  short  for  bald-head, 
bald-pate  :  a  generic  term  of  abuse. 

BALKS,  "  a  piece  of  bacon  .  .  .  out  of  their  balks  " 
(G.G.N.  966),  beams,  rafters:  here  =  probably  an  over 
head  rack  such  as  is  used  for  storing  bacon. 

BANDOGS,  '*  bandogs  barking  "  (N.C.  1856),  a  dog  of 
such  a  temper  as  to  necessitate  its  being  bound. 

BANKET,  "  a  banket  and  bouncing  cheer  "  (J.J.  i2c), 
banquet. 

BAWDY,  and  other  derivatives  of  BAWD  (G.G.N.  1246 — 
et  passim),  obscene,  unchaste,  wanton. 

BED,  see  Right  side. 

BEDLAM,  "  Diccon  the  bedlam  "  (G.G.N.  1220)—"  this 
bedlam  knave"  GJ.  2oc),  a  crazy  beggar,  real  or 
assumed  :  properly  a  convalescent  from  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  an  asylum  for  lunatics  since  1547.  Many 
of  these  unfortunates,  being  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  work,  adopted  vagrancy  as  a  profession,  the  Simon 
Pures  being  avouched  by  an  official  arm-badge.  These 
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were  considerably  augmented  by  the  often  deserving 
(but  more  frequently  spurious)  poor  who  had,  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  been  the  special 
care  of  the  religious.  These  "  sturdy  beggars  " — bed 
lams,  Abram-men,  "  Toms  of  Bedlam,"  as  they  were 
called — roamed  the  country,  begging  and  stealing, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  in  spite  of  more 
than  one  enactment  directed  against  them.  Contem 
porary  references  abound,  describing  their  character 
and  practices.  Awdeley  in  The  Fraternitye  of  Vaca- 
bondes  (1567)  paints  the  Abraham-man  as  "he  that 
walketh  bare-armed  and  bare-legged,  and  fayneth  hym- 
selfe  mad,  and  caryeth  a  packe  of  wool,  or  a  stycke 
with  baken  on  it,  or  such  lyke  toy,  and  nameth 
himself  poore  Tom."  Shakspeare's  description  (Lear, 
ii.  3.  13)  will  also  occur  to  mind.  In  Dekker's 
Belman  of  London  (1608)  all  the  different  species  of 
beggars  are  enumerated,  amongst  them  "  Tom  of 
Bedlam's  "  band  of  madcaps,  otherwise  called  Poor 
Tom's  flock  of  wild  geese  or  hair-brains.  "  Of  all 
the  mad  rascalls  (that  are  of  this  wing)  the  Abraham- 
man  is  the  only  phantastick.  The  fellow  (quoth  this 
old  lady  of  the  Lake  vnto  me)  that  sat  halfe  naked  (at 
table  to  day)  from  the  girdle  vpward,  is  the  best 
Abraham-man  that  euer  came  to  my  house,  &  the 
notablest  villaine  :  he  sweares  he  hath  bin  in  bedlam, 
and  will  talke  frantickly  of  purpose  :  you  see  pinns 
stuck  in  sundry  places  of  his  naked  flesh,  especially 
in  his  armes,  which  paine  hee  gladly  puts  himselfe  to 
(beeing  indeede  no  torment  at  all,  his  skin  is  either 
so  dead  with  some  fowle  disease,  or  so  hardened  with 
weather)  onley  to  make  you  beleeue  he  is  out  of  his 
wits  :  he  calls  himselfe  by  the  name  of  Poore  Tom, 
and  comming  neere  any  body  cryes  out,  Poore  Tom 
is  a-cold.  Of  these  Abraham-men,  some  be  exceeding 
mery,  and  doe  nothing  but  sing  songs,  fashioned  out 
of  their  owne  braines,  some  will  dance  ;  others  will 
doe  nothing  but  either  laugh  or  weepe ;  others  are 
dogged,  and  are  sullen  both  in  looke  and  speech,  that, 
spying  but  small  company  in  a  house,  they  boldly  and 
bluntly  enter,  compelling  the  seruants  through  feare 
to  giue  them  what  they  demaund,  which  is  commonly 
bacon,  or  something  that  will  yielde  ready  mony." 
[Sign.  D  2.]  Of  this  respectable  fraternity  Diccon 
seems  to  have  been  a  member. 
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BEFORNE,  "you  have  heard  beforne  "  (J.J.  150),  before. 

BET,  "  I  should  l>et  "  (J.J.  i8c)— "  where  I  was  bet  " 
(G.G.N.  1410),  Hazlitt  says  "  should  do  better."  No 
doubt  !  because  Careaway  would  then  give,  as  well  as 
receive,  blows.  JB<?J  =  past  tense  of  beat:  still  dia 
lectical.  "  He  bet  the  king  of  crickets  on  Christmas 
day."— Udall,  Roister  Doistcr,  i.  4  (E.E.D.S., 
page  2QC). 

BITCH,  "  thou  hungry  needy  bitch*'  (G.G.N.  n^c),  a 
generic  reproach  :  of  both  men  and  women.  Once 
literary,  it  has  long  passed  out  of  decent  usage. 

BITING,  see  "  biting  of  the  Lion  Ball  "  (K.D.  6aa), 
featt~bull. 

BLEST,  "  by  Gog's  blest  "  (G.G.N.  1456),  bliss. 
BODY-LOUSE,    "  brag   as     ...  a    body-louse  "   (G.G.N. 

IIQC),    proud,   conceited,    fine.     Later   we  get   "  brisk 

as  a  body-louse  "  (Ray). 
BOM  FAY  (T.T.  2166),  i.e.  by  m'  /ay  =  by  my  faith  ! 

BONABLE,  "  a  bonable  whoreson  "  (G.G.N.  1220), 
abominable. 

BOOTS,  "  boots  not,  man  to  tell  "  (G.G.N.  1096)— "  it 
booted  not  "  (G.G.N.  g6d),  avails,  profits,  is  of  advan 
tage,  matters.  "  Give  him  no  breath,  but  now  Make 
boot  of  his  distraction." — Shakspeare,  Ant.  and 
Cleop.  iv.  i. 

BORAGE,  see  White  wine. 

BORROW,  sec  St.  George. 

BOULOGNE,  "  Our  dear  Lady  of  Boulogne  "  (G.G.N. 
ii3<J),  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Boulogne, 
formerly  in  so  much  reverence  that  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  it.  In  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Prol.  1. 
467,  describing  the  "Wife  of  Bath,"  he  says — "At 
Rome  sche  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloyne,  In  Galice  at 
seynt  Jame,  and  at  Coloyne."  The  Virgin  Mary  was 
the  patroness  of  the  town  of  Boulogne  in  a  very 
singular  manner,  it  being  holden  immediately  of  her  : 
"  For  when  King  Lewis  II.,  aft<*r  the  decease  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  had  taken  in  Boulogne,  anno 
1477,  as  new  Lord  of  the  town  (thus  John  de  Serres 
relateth  it),  he  did  homage  without  sword  or  spurs, 
bareheaded,  and  on  his  knee,  before  the  Virgin  Mary, 
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offering  unto  her  image  an  heart  of  massie  gold, 
weighing  2000  crowns.  He  added  also  this,  that  he 
and  his  successors,  kings  after  him,  should  hold  the 
county  of  Boulogne  of  the  said  Virgin,  and  do  homage 
unto  her  image  in  the  great  church  of  the  higher  town 
dedicated  to  her  name,  paying  at  every  change  of  a 
vassal  an  heart  of  pure  gold  of  the  same  weight." — 
Heylin,  Survey  of  France  (1656),  193. 

BRAG,  "  brag  as  a  body-louse  "  (G.G.N.  IIQC),  fine, 
conceited  :  see  Body-louse. 

BRAWL,  "a  beggar's  brawl'1  (G.G.N.  n^c),  brat,  off 
spring.  "  The  leeste  brol  of  his  blood." — Langland, 
Piers  Plowman  (1363),  1767. 

BREAD  AND  SALT,  "  by  bread  and  salt  "  (G.G.N.  1146 
and  1460),  a  common  sixteenth-century  oath,  probably 
as  symbolising  the  necessaries  of  life.  From  Nash's 
Lenten  Stuff  (1599)  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
once  customary  to  eat  bread  and  salt  previous  to 
taking  an  oath  :  "  Venus,  for  Hero  was  her  Priest, 
and  Juno  Lucina  the  Midwife's  Goddess,  for  she  was 
now  quickened,  and  cast  away  by  the  cruelty  of 
^olus,  took  bread  and  salt,  and  eat  it,  that  they 
would  be  smartly  revenged  on  that  truculent,  windy 
jailor,"  &c. 

BRENT,  "  the  Edomites  brent  "  (K.D.  Sgci),  burned. 
BRIDGES  (]OHN),  see  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 

BUCKLERS,  "  playing  ...  at  the  bucklers  "  (J.J.  8a 
and  c) — "  I  did  ...  at  the  bucklers  play  "  (J.J.  21  c), 
see  Anon.  Plays,  ist  Ser.  (E.E.D.S.),  2366,  s.v. 
Buckler-player. 

BURSTING,  "  for  bursting  of  her  huckle-bone  "  (G.G.N. 
iooa),  breaking.  "  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses 
you  have  burst." — Shakspeare,  Taming  of  Shrew 
(1593),  Induction,  i. 

BUTTERFLY,  "  John  Coppersmith,  otherwise  called  the 
Butterfly  "  (K.D.  66c),  this  early  example  of  a 
humorous  alias  may  be  worthy  of  note,  as  also  the 
numerous  nicknames  found  in  this  play. 

BUTTONS,  "  his  arse  maketh  buttons  now  "  (J.J.  150), 
ordure,  excrement.  "  Some  in  the  next  woods  refuge 
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take    For    all    their    arses    buttons    make." — Phillips, 
Maronides  (1672),   120. 

BY  AND  BY  (passim),  immediately. 

BY  LEAVE,  "  no  by  leave  "  (G.G.N.  123*:),  i.e.  "  My 
own  goods  I  will  have,  and  ask  thee  not  by  your 
leave  (or  permission)." 

CALICOW,  (J.J.  36&),  Calicut,  i.e.  Calcutta. 

CALLET,  "  that  callet  "  (G.G.N.  ngd),  a  lewd  woman, 
drab,  scold.  "  Come  hither,  you  old  kail  at,  you 
tailing  huswife  :  that  the  deuill  cut  oute  your  long." — 
Gascoigne,  Supposes  (1566),  v.  6. 

CANDLE,  "  a  candle  shall  they  have  apiece  "  (G.G.N. 
IO5C)»  "  in  all  cases  of  distress,  and  whenever  the 
assistance  of  a  superior  power  was  invoked,  it  was 
usual  with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  promise  their 
tutelary  saints  to  light  up  candles  at  their  altars,  to 
induce  them  to  be  propitious  to  such  applications  as 
were  made  to  them  "  (Reed). 

CANVAS,  "  till  I  canvas  him  "  (K.D.  55^),  scrutinise, 
discuss.  "  I  invited  the  hungry  slave  sometimes  to 
my  chamber,  to  the  canvasing  of  a  turkey  pie,  or  a 
piece  of  venison,  which  my  lady  grandmother  sent 
me." — Returne  from  Pernassus  (1606). 

CAST,  "this  cast  do  I  use"  (J.J.  360),  style,  manner, 
appearance.  "  The  lady  Flavia,  speaking  in  his  cast, 
porceeded  in  this  maner." — Lyly,  Euphues  and  his 
England  (1580). 

CAT,  "  the  cat  winked  when  her  eye  was  out  "  (J.J.  370), 
proverbial  :  it  occurs  in  Heywood. 

CAUTILITY,  "  crafty  cautility  "  (T.T.  2296),  wariness, 
bewitchery,  cunning. 

CHAD,  see  Cham. 

CIIAFEN,  "  it  avails  nought  to  chafcn  "  (N.C.  189^), 
chafe. 

CHAM,  "  so  chant  arrayed  "  (G.G.N.  970),  I  am.  The 
rustic  dialect  in  the  piece  is  conventional,  but  its 
general  peculiarities  are  those  of  the  south-western 
counties:  iche  —  l,  reduced  to  ch  in  chain,  chould,  or 
chivold  (I  would),  chwere,  &c.  The  south-western  v 

A.  P.    III.  S 
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for  /  is  not  generally  used,  but  occurs  below  in 
vylthy  (gjc),  in  vast  (ioic),  and  in  vathers  (nob); 
glaye  (970)  for  clay  is  probaMy  not  genuine  dialect 
(Bradley).  See  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  infra. 

CHANNELS,  "  channels  to  rake  "  (K.D.  49^),  gutters. 

CHANNOT,  see  Cham. 

CHAVE,  see  Cham,  and  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle, 
Variorum  readings. 

CHILL,  see  Cham. 

CHOLD,  "  chold  a  noble  "  (G.G.N.  99^),  i.e.  I  hold. 
To  hold  a  noble  —  to  wager  or  bet. 

CHOPE,  see  Cham. 

CHOSTE,  "  in  this  choste  "  (K.D.  6aa),  coast  :  here  the 
rhyme  is  with  lost ;  at  6ja  it  is  with  boast. 

CHRISTENDOM,  "  by  my  Christendom  "  (J.J.  300),  (a) 
baptism  :  or,  (b)  Careaway  may  mean  "  by  my  name  " 
(i.e.  as  received  at  baptism)  :  or  (c)  it  may  mean 
Christianity  itself  :  see  examples  infra,  (a)  "  There 
looking  to  behold  People  that  had  receiv'd  their 
christendome,  As  the  false  pilot  promis'd  him  he 
should." — Fanshaw,  Lusiad  (1655),  i.  104.  (b)  "  With 
a  world  Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms,  That 
blinking  Cupid  gossips." — Shakspeare,  All's  Well 
(1598),  i.  i.  (c)  "  By  my  Christendom,  So  I  were  out 
of  prison,  and  kept  sheep,  I  should  be  merry  as  the 
day  is  long." — Shakspeare,  K.  John  (1596),  iv.  i. 

CHWOLD,  see  Cham. 
CLOAK,  see  Rain. 

CLOTH,  "  painted  on  a  cloth  "  (G.G.N.  i22c),  the  cloth 
hangings  of  taverns  on  which  were  depicted  such 
popular  themes  as  the  Nine  Worthies,  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and,  as  in  this  case,  Friar  Rush  (q.v.). 

COAT,  see  Walk. 

COCK  LOREL'S  BARGE  (T.T.  207*:),  the  colophon  of  a  poem 
printed  (c.  1515)  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  runs  :  "  Here 
endeth  Cocke  Lorelles  bote,"  and  probably  this  is 
alluded  to  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration  : 
see  Lusty  Juventus,  infra.  Cock  Lorel  (  =  Master 
Rogue  or  Thief)  was  the  owner  and  captain  of  a  boat 
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of  ne'er-do-wells  and  reprobates  of  all  descriptions 
whose  adventures  are  described  in  the  tract  men 
tioned.  Nares  alludes  to  a  passage  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  ruled  his  gang  almost  twenty-two  years, 
to  the  year  1533.  Ben  Jonson  introduces  his  name, 
and  a  humorous  song  of  his,  inviting  the  devil  to 
dinner,  in  his  masque  of  the  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 
This  song  was  long  popular,  and  the  tune  is  pre 
served  in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  vol.  v.  Appen 
dix,  No.  xxx.  [According  to  Rowlands  he  was  a 
tinker  by  trade.  He  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  our 
early  writers.  The  name  became  generic  for  a  rascal.] 
COCK'S  BODY,  COCK'S  PASSION,  COCK'S  PRECIOUS,  &c. 
(passim),  a  corruption  of  God  :  euphemistic. 

COCK'S  MOTHER  (G.G.N.  136^),  see  previous  entry  :  the 
reader  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that 
Gammer  Gurton  is  here  meant. 

COLOGNE,  "  the  three  kings  of  Cologne  "  (G.G.N.  113**). 
The  three  kings  of  Cologne  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  wise  men  who  travelled  to  Bethlehem  by  the 
direction  of  the  star.  To  these  kings  have  been  given 
the  names  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  has  a 
whole  chapter  concerning  them,  in  which  he  doubts 
all  the  principal  facts.  Coryat,  when  at  Cologne, 
took  some  pains  to  collect  many  circumstances  relative 
to  these  kings ;  to  which  those  desirous  of  further 
information  may  be  referred  (Reed). 

COMMODITY  (passim),  a  word  which  formerly  had  plenty 
to  do  :  anything  that  afforded  advantage,  interest,  or 
convenience  was  commodity — profit,  interest,  accom 
modation,  opportunity,  wares,  goods,  movables,  and 
even  harlots  (see  King  John,  ii.  2  ;  Twelfth  Night, 
HI.  i  ;  2  Henry  VI. ,  iv.  7). 

COMMON,  "  that  is  his  common  place  "  (K.D.  670), 
usual,  general. 

CONEY,  "  my  nobs,  and  coney  sweet  "  (T.T.  2380),  an 
endearment. 

CONGRUENT,  "  a  thing  congruent  "  (J.J.  50),  fit,  suitable. 

CONJURE,  see  Coat. 

s  2 
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CONVINCE,  "  The  Lord  will  convince  him  "  (T.T.  2iib), 
conquer,  subdue,  overcome.  "  Then  to  convince  by 
force  of  arms."  —  Preston,  Cambyses. 

COOT,  "  lay  them  on  the  coot  "  (K.D.  440),  A.N.  cot  = 
coat. 

CORNER-CAP,  "  a  corner-cap  to  wear  "  (N.C.  1640),  a 
square  cap.  Fox,  in  Acts  and  Monuments  (iii.  131), 
says  :  "  Over  and  besides  divers  other  things  touching 
M.  Rogers,  this  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  how,  in  the 
daies  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  there  was  a  con- 
troversie  among  the  Bishops  and  Clergie  for  wearing 
of  priests  caps,  and  other  attyre  belonging  to  that 
order.  Master  Rogers,  being  one  of  that  number 
which  never  went  otherwise  than  in  a  round  cap 
during  all  the  time  of  King  Edward,  affirmed  that  he 
would  not  agree  to  that  decreement  of  uniformitie, 
but  upon  this  condition,  that  if  they  would  needs 
have  such  an  uniformitie  of  wearing  the  cap,  tippet, 
&c.,  then  it  should  be  decreed  withall,  that  the  papists, 
for  a  difference  betwixt  them  and  others,  should  be 
constrained  to  weare  upon  their  sleeves  a  chalice  with 
an  host  upon  it.  Whereunto  if  they  would  consent,  he 
would  agree  to  the  other,  otherwise  he  would  not,  he 
said,  consent  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  same,  nor  ever 
weare  the  cap  ;  nor  indeed  he  never  did." 

COSTARD  (passim),  (a)  the  head,  pate.  "  I  will  rap  you 
on  the  costard  with  my  horn."  —  Hickscorner 
(E.E.D.S.  Anon.  Plays,  ist  Ser.,  1410).  (6)  "  a  dish 
of  costards  "  (J.J.  130),  a  large  kind  of  apple. 

COUNSEL,  "  for  you  in  counsel  I  have  a  word  or  twain  " 
(G.G.N.  ii3c),  in  secrecy,  confidence. 


COURTESY,  "  make  a  courtesy  of  water  "  (G.G.N. 
urinate  :  cf.  "  to  drink  one's  health  against  the  wall," 
with  the  same  meaning. 

Cox,  "  so  very  a  cox  "  (G.G.N.  150^),  a  coxcomb,  fool  : 
jesters  formerly  wore  a  cap  surmounted  by  a  comb  or 
crest  resembling  that  of  a  cock.  "  Natural  ideots  and 
fools  have  and  still  do  accustome  themselves  to  weare 
in  their  cappes  cockes  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  a  necke 
and  head  of  a  cock  on  the  top."  —  Minsheu  (1627). 
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CRAB,  "  crab  laid  in  the  fire  "  (G.G.N.  io6c),  i.e.  a 
roasted  crab-apple  put  in  a  bowl  of  ale  :  it  served  a 
double  purpose,  to  flavour  and  also  to  "  chill  "  the 
beverage.  "  And  sit  down  in  my  chaire  by  my  faire 
Alison,  And  turn  a  crabbe  in  the  fire  as  merry  as 
Pope  Joan." — Edwards,  Damon  and  Pithias  \ Works. 
E.E.D.S.]. 

CRAKE,  "he  doth  crake1'  (K.D.  580),  boast,  bluster. 
"  No  less  than  ten  poundes,  sir,  will  serve  your  turne, 
To  carie  in  your  pursse  about  with  ye,  To  crake  and 
brag  in  tavernes  of  your  monie." — Sir  Thomas  More. 

CROW,  "  he  must  say  the  crow  is  white  "  (J.J.  380),  a 
white  crow  was  once  thought  to  be  as  rare  a  bird  as  a 
black  swan,  though  both  are  common  enough.  The 
meaning  of  the  speaker  (Epilogue)  is  that  under  com 
pulsion  a  man  may  say  and  do  what  he  knows  to  be  a 
lie  or  wrong. 

CRUST,  "  have  crust  thee  "  (G.G.N.  144^),  crushed. 

CULLION,  "  that  crafty  cullion  Hodge  "  (G.G.N.  i^2c)t 
poltroon,  base,  contemptible  fellow :  a  generic  term 
of  abuse.  Fr.  couillon  =  testicle.  "  It  is  an  old  saying, 
praise  at  the  parting,  I  think  I  have  made  the  cullion 
to  wring.  I  was  not  beaten  so  black  and  blew,  But 
I  am  sure  he  has  as  many  new." — Tom  Tylor  and 
his  Wife  [E.E.D.S.  Anon.  Plays,  3rd  Ser.]. 

CURCHY,  "  curchy  down  to  the  ground"  (T.T.  2166), 
crouch,  bend,  curtsey. 

CURRIED,  CURRY,  "  to  see  thee  well  curried  "  (J.J.  246), 
beaten,  thrashed,  drubbed:  hence  curry  =  a  beating. 

CURTAL,  "great  bald  curtal"  (G.G.N.  laifc),  a  short- 
tailed  horse,  one  docked  in  the  tail. 

CUT,  "  thou  cut  "  (G.G.N.  12^)— "  that  lying  cut  " 
(G.G.N.  1476),  a  gelding :  hence  of  both  sexes,  but 
specifically  of  women. 

DAINTRELS,  "  thy  daintrels  be  not  many  "  (G.G.N.  1086), 
dainties,  delicacies,  luxuries. 

DAISY,  "  leap  at  a  daisy  "  (G.G.N.  1510),  be  hanged. 
The  allusion  is  to  a  story  of  a  man  who,  when  the 
noose  was  adjusted  round  his  neck,  leapt  off  with 
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the  words,  "  Have  at  yon  daisy  that  grows  yonder  " 
(Pasquil,  Jests,  1604). 

DARIUS,  see  King  Darius. 

DAW,  "  a  very  daw  "  (N.C.  i6id),  empty-headed  fellow, 
fool. 

DAYS,  "  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  "  (N.C.  i86d),  the 
incident  related  by  Avarice  is  thought  by  Hazlitt  to 
refer  to  Richard  Woodman,  who  was  burnt  at  Lewes, 
with  nine  others,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1557  (Fox, 
Eccles.  Hist.,  iii.  799,  1630).  The  circumstances 
attending  his  apprehension  resemble  those  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  this  morality. 

DAYSMEN,  "  daysmen  took  up  the  matter  "  (N.C.  i66d), 
umpires,  arbitrators,  judges.  "  For  what  art  thou 
That  makst  thyself  his  daysman,  to  prolong  The 
vengeance  past?  " — Spenser,  Faerie  Queene. 

DEFY,  "  I  defy  it  "  (G.G.N.  132^),  refuse,  deny,  re 
nounce.  "  Vain  pleasures  I  abhor,  all  things  defy, 
That  teach  not  to  despair,  or  how  to  die." — Four 
Prentices  of  L.  (Dodsley,  Old  Plays  [Reed]). 

DENAY,  "  no  man  can  denay  "  (N.C.  i68a),  deny.  "  I 
have  assay 'd  .  .  .  the  princess  to  require  To  name 
the  man,  which  she  hath  so  denay  d,  That  it  abash 'd 
me  further  to  require." — Wilmot,  Tancred  and  Gis- 
mund  (E.E.D.S.  Works). 

DICCON,  "  Diccon  the  bedlam  "  (G.G.N.  passim),  a  nick 
name  for  Richard  :  see  Bedlam.  "  Jocky  of  Norfolk 
be  not  too  bold,  For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and 
sold."— Shakspeare,  Rich.  III.  (1597),  v.  3. 

DICK,  "  such  a  desperate  Dick  "  (T.T.  2250),  worthless 
fellow.  "  O,  he,  sir,  he's  a  desperate  Dick,  indeed. 
Bar  him  your  house." — London  Prodigal  (E.E.D.S.), 
i.  2. 

DIFFICILE,  "  no  matter  so  difficile  "  (N.C.  i82a),  difficult, 
hard ;  Lat.  and  Fr.  "  Hard  or  difficile  be  those 
thynges  that  be  goodly  or  honest. " — Taverner,  Adagies, 
D  5. 

DISEASE,  "  yet  chave  a  disease  "  (G.G.N.  130^  anxiety, 
trouble:  originally  general  in  meaning  =  absence  of 
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DISCLOSE,   "my  eyes  do  disglose  "  (K.D.  626),   deceive 

me. 
DISHES,  see  Platter. 

DOAT,  "  she  doth  so  doat  "  (G.G.N.  1280),  rave,  act  the 
fool.  "  He  began  to  dotur  and  dote." — Avowyng  of 
King  Arthur,  st.  xvi. 

DOCK,  "  have  on  the  dock  "  (G.G.N.  1276),  tail,  back 
side  :  i.e.  get  his  backside  kicked. 

DODGE,  "  ga'  me  the  dodge  "  (G.G.N.  logb),  i.e. 
cheated,  tricked  me.  "  Shall  I  trouble  you  so  far  as 
to  take  some  pains  with  me?  I  am  loath  to  have  the 
dodge." — Wily  Beguiled. 

DOLTED,  "  doited  so  much  "  (N.C.  1720),  waste  time 
foolishly,  play  the  dolt. 

DRAB,  "  a  murrain  crafty  drab  "  (G.G.N.  1196),  a 
generic  reproach — strumpet,  slattern,  slut.  "  If  your 
worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the  knaves, 
you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds." — Shakspeare, 
Measure  for  Measure  (1603),  ii.  i. 

DRESS'D,  "  then  chad  been  dress'd  "  (G.G.N.  1496), 
served  out,  done  for. 

DUMP,  "  to  see  her  in  this  dump  "  (G.G.N.  99^) — "  such 
dumps  to  eschew  "  (T.T.  215*;),  ill  at  ease,  melan 
choly  :  now  obsolete  in  the  singular.  "  Whence  spring 
these  dumps?  " — Greene,  Works,  xii.  115. 

DUNS,  "  could  smatter  in  a  Duns  prettily  "  (N.C.  171^) — 
"  a  Duns  or  a  Questionist  "  (N.C.  1720),  referring  to 
the  theological  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  who  obtained 
the  title  of  Doctor  Subtiltie  (Steevens).  Duns  Scotus 
was  an  English  Franciscan  friar  who,  differing  from 
Thomas  Aquinas,  occasioned  a  famous  scholastic 
division,  known  by  the  titles  of  Thomists  and  Scotists. 
He  died  in  Pari's  in  1308.  "  Lykewise  not  longe 
agone  I  was  present  at  the  sermon  of  an  other  famous 
doctour  being  almost  80  yeres  old,  and  thereto  so 
doctour  lyke,  as  if  Duns  were  now  arisen  in  him, 
who  entending  to  disclose  the  mistery  of  the  name  of 
Jesu,  with  great  subtiltie  shewed  how  evin  in  the 
verie  letters  was  much  pithe  included,  and  might  be 
gathered  thereof." — Erasmus,  Praise  of  Folly  (1549), 
sig.  N  3. 
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EFTSOONS,  "  of  better  eftsoons  do  import  "  (N.C.  i79a), 
soon,  shortly,  quickly.  "  But  seeing  me  eftsoons,  he 
took  his  heels,  And  threw  his  garment  from  him  in  all 
haste. ' ' — Lingua. 

EKE  (passim),  also,  besides,  likewise,  moreover :  still 
occasional  in  poetry.  "  And  his  soft  couch  defile. 
Most  brisky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew." — 
Shakspeare,  Mids.  N.  D.  (1592),  iii.  i. 

ENDENTUS,  "  no  point  endentus  "  (T.T.  2080),  "  probably 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  [with  Juventus],  instead  of 
entendu,  understood  "  (Hazlitt). 

ENSUING,  "  ensuing  their  inclination  "  (T.T.  2086), 
following. 

ENTRY,  "  he  is  not  in  this  entry  "  (K.D.  626),  entrance. 
"  She  saide  at  entre  of  the  pas,  Howe  Mars  which 
god  of  armes  was,  Hath  set  two  oxen  sterne  and 
stoute." — Gower,  Confessio  Amantis  (1393). 

EVERYCHONE  (passim),  everyone. 

FAIN,  (a)  "  fain  some  fable  "  (K.D.  620),  invent, 
imagine  :  "  No  such  things  are  done  as  thou  sayest, 
but  thou  feignedst  them  out  of  thine  own  heart  " 
(Bible,  Auth.  Vers.  [1611],  Nehemiah,  vi.  8);  (6) 
"  Brent  without  fain  "  (K.D.  Sgd),  concealment,  much 
ado  to  show  cause. 

FELLOW,  (a)  "  Let  her  be  called,  fellow  "  (G.G.N.  i4oa), 
"  originally  a  courteous  mode  of  addressing  a  servant, 
like  the  French  mon  ami:  here  fellow  =  comrade  " 
(Bradley).  "  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving 
friends." — Shakspeare,  Richard  III.  (1597),  v.  2.  "  I 
am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me;  if  not,  I'll  die 
your  maid,  to  be  your  fellow  You  may  deny  me." — 
Shakspeare,  Tempest,  iii.  i.  (b)  "  Not  thy  fellow, 
but  thy  dame  "  (G.G.N.  1250),  i.e.  not  thy  equal,  but 
thy  mistress. 

FET  (passim),  fetch,  fetched.  "  Far  jet  and  deere 
bought,  is  good  for  ladies." — Lyly,  Euphues  (1581),  33. 

FETCH,  "this  shall  be  my  fetch"  (N.C.  1940),  trick, 
stratagem,  artifice  :  anything  by  which  a  matter  is 
brought  to  pass. 
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FIRE,  "  howling  together  in  the  fire  "  (N.C.  1850),  i.e. 
burning  at  the  stake.  The  reference  is  clearly  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Marian  persecution.  In  justice, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  burning  of 
"  heretics  "  did  not  cease  with  Queen  Mary  :  Roman 
Catholics  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Protestants ;  indeed,  the  last  execution  for 
heresy  occurred  at  Edinburgh  as  late  as  the  year  1696, 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  ! 

FILTH,  "  if  the  filth  be  in  doubt  "  (G.G.N.  136**),  vile 
person  :  a  strong  reproach.  "  Lest  that  foule  felthe 
schold  have  ben  found  there." — William  of  Palerne, 
2541. 

FIST-MEAT,  "  eat  any  fist-meat  "  (JJ.  i6a),  blows 
(specifically  in  the  face),  fisticuffs. 

FLAIN,  "  would  be  flain  "  (T.T.  2176),  flayed. 

FLESH-HOOKS,  "  flesh-hooks  and  nails  "  (T.T.  232c), 
fingers  :  cf.  flesh-spades  =  nails. 

FLYING  FIEND  (G.G.N.  1216),  the  devil.  "The  flying 
fiend  go  with  thy  wife." — Ingelend,  Disob.  Child 
(E.E.D.S.,  Works,  796). 

FOND,  "  such  fond  books  "  (N.C.  171^),  foolish,  silly, 
trivial.  "  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold." 
— Shakspeare,  Measure  for  Measure  (1603),  ii.  2. 

FORCE,  "  I  force  not  ...  so  that  the  villain  were  dead  " 
(N.C.  1906),  care  not,  "  I  force  not  of  such  fooleries." 
— Camden,  Remains.  lt  I  force  not  argument  a  straw." 
— Shakspeare,  Lucrece  (1594),  1021. 

FOREPASSED,  "  my  forepassed  demeanour  "  (N.C.  1966), 
previous,  antecedent.  "  My  forepast  proofs." — Shak 
speare,  All's  Well  (1598),  v.  3. 

FORTUNE,  "  it  shall  fortune  to  make  you  laugh  "  (J.J. 
50),  happen,  chance.  "  You  will  wonder  what  hath 
fortuned." — Shakspeare,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
(1595),  V,  4. 

FORTY  (passim),  generic  for  an  indefinite  number  :  forty 
pence  (or  ten  groats)  =  the  sum  commonly  offered  for 
a  small  wager.  Several  law  fees  were  fixed  at  that 
sum,  viz.,  35.  4d.  ;  and  when  money  was  reckoned  by 
pounds,  marks,  and  nobles,  forty  pence  was  just  the 
half-noble,  or  the  sixth  of  a  pound. 
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Fox,  "  allured  by  the  fox  "  (G.G.N.  i$od),  see  History 
of  Reynard  the  Fox  (1701),  vii.  (Steevens). 


FRENCH  HOOD,  "  support  the  French  hood  "  (N.C. 
here  generic  for  costly  foreign  modes  :  France  had 
long  before  taken  lead  in  the  fashions.  "  Her  bon- 
grace  which  she  ware,  with  her  French  hood."  — 
Heywood,  Pardoner  and  Friar  (Works,  E.E.D.S.), 
i.  7c.  See  Hazlitt's  Handbook  (1867),  p.  129,  v. 
Costume,  No.  3. 

FRIAR  RUSH  (G.G.N.  i22c),  the  principal  character  in  a 
popular  folk-lore  story  translated  from  the  German, 
in  which  the  devil,  in  friar's  garb,  seeks  to  corrupt 
a  convent  of  monks  by  delicious  fare.  From  a  Danish 
version  it  appears  that,  seeing  the  virtuous  life  of 
the  monks  of  Esrom,  the  devil  assumed  human  shape, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  admitted  as  cook's  boy. 
A  favourable  opportunity  enabling  him  to  dispose  of 
his  chief  in  a  boiling  cauldron,  he  is  appointed  to  his 
place.  The  virtue  of  the  convent  is  now  at  his  mercy, 
and  it  is  not  long  before  the  monks  forget  prayer  and 
fasting  over  Ruus'  exquisite  cookery.  Strife  and 
wantonness  creep  in,  and  the  monks  are  all  but  lost 
when  a  peasant,  who  has  involuntarily  overheard  a 
conclave  of  devils  discussing  their  agent  Ruus,  dis 
closes  his  true  nature.  The  abbot,  summoning  all  the 
monks  into  the  church,  seizes  Ruus,  transforms  him 
into  a  red  horse,  and  commits  him  to  the  power  of 
hell  (Herford).  That  is  one  form  of  the  legend,  but 
there  are  several  versions,  the  earliest  known  English 
one  bearing  date  1620.  It  had,  however,  been  printed 
several  times  previously,  the  Stationers'  Company 
registers  having  a  licence  to  print  it,  granted  to  John 
Allde,  entered  in  1568-9.  That  the  story  was  ex 
tremely  popular  is  obvious  from  numerous  contem 
porary  allusions  :  the  passage  before  us  alludes  to  it 
in  such  a  marked  and  persistent  manner  as  to  permit 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  well-known  story  of  deep  and 
common  interest  when  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  (q.v.) 
was  written. 

FURDERER,  "  I  was  always  thy  furderer  "  (N.C.  i8$c), 
i.e.  furtherer  =  helper,  promoter,  advancer.  "  Thy 
brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act."  —  Shakspeare, 
Tempest  (1609),  v.  i. 
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GA&LE  ROPE,  "  a  gable  rope  "  (K.D.  46??),  cable.  "  Softe, 
ser,  seyd  the  gabulle-rope." — Nugte  Poetics. 

GAFFER,  "  Gaffer  Vicar  "  (G.G.N.  1496),  formerly  a 
respectful  address,  but  now  in  contempt  :  a  corruption 
of  granfer,  itself  a  corruption  of  grandfather.  The 
co-relative  is  gammer  (q.v.). 

GALLIARD,  "  like  one  in  a  galliard  "  (J.J.  lib),  properly 
gaillarde  :  an  ancient  dance,  so  called  because  of  its 
gay  rhythm  and  motion.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  similar  in  character  to  the  cushion  dance.  Like 
the  minuet,  of  which  it  was  probably  the  parent,  the 
galliard  was  danced  by  a  lady  and  gentleman.  If 
more  than  one  couple  performed  the  dance  they  did 
so  independently  of  other  dancers  (Stainer  and 
Barrett). 

GAMMER  (G.G.N.  passim),  an  old  wife,  old  lady  :  for 
merly,  like  gaffer  (which  see),  a  respectful  address. 
Gammer  =  grammer  =  grandmother. 

GAMMER  GURTON'S  NEEDLE.  The  Text  (pp.  95-155)  is 
that  of  Colwell's  edition  of  1575,  modernised  in  spell 
ing  and  punctuation.  Copies  are  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum,  Bodleian,  and  Huth  libraries. 
Reprinted  (i)  in  quarto  in  1661  ;  (2)  in  Hawkins' 
Origin  of  the  English  Drama,  1773  !  (3)  m  a^ 
the  editions  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (1744,  1780, 
1825,  and  1876 ;  (3)  in  The  Ancient  British  Drama, 
ed.  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  1810;  (5)  in  Old  English  Drama, 
1830;  (6)  in  Prof.  Manly's  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shak- 
spearean  Drama,  1897  ;  and  (7)  in  Gayley's  Represen 
tative  English  Comedies,  1903.  The  Date  and  Author 
ship  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  have  always  been 
moot  points;  and,  notwithstanding  recent  research, 
these  questions  cannot,  even  yet,  be  said  to  be  defi 
nitely  settled.  Dr.  Bradley,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  has  in  Prof.  Gayley's 
Representative  English  Comedies  (Macmillan  Com 
pany,  N.Y.,  1903),  sifted  the  evidence  respecting 
the  date  of  composition,  and  the  former  attribu 
tion  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  (i)  to  Dr.  John 
Bridges,  Dean  of  Salisbury  and  Bishop  of  Ox 
ford  ;  and  (2)  to  Dr.  John  Still,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  in  1593.  Dr.  Bradley 's  facts  and  inferences 
I  am  able  by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan 
and  Co.  to  summarise  : — (i)  The  colophon  of  thr 
earliest  known  edition  bears  date  1575,  also  that  it 
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was  "  played  on  stage,  not  longe  ago,  in  Christes 
Colledge  in  Cambridge,"  and  was  "  made  by  Mr.  S., 
Mr.  of  Art."  (2)  The  register  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers  shows  that  in  1562-3  Col  well  paid  4d. 
for  licence  to  print  a  play  entitled  Dyccon  of  Bedlam, 
et°'  (3)  "  Diccon  the  Bedlam  "  is  a  character  in  Gam 
mer  Gurtons  Nedle,  and  there  is  a  presumption  that 
the  piece  licensed  to  Colwell  in  1562-63  was  identical 
with  that  printed  in  1575  under  another  title  or,  as  an 
alternative,  that  Gammer  Gurton  was  a  sequel  to 
Dyccon  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  argu 
ment,  as  both  would  probably  be  by  the  same  author. 

(4)  If  Gammer  Gurtons  Nedle  is  the  play  licensed  in 
I563,  the  performance  at  Christ's  College  must  have 
taken  place  before  that  date,  for  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  send  a  play  to  the  press  before  it  had  been  acted. 

(5)  In   the  academic  year   ending   Michaelmas,    1563, 
there  is  no  record  of  dramatic  representation  given  in 
the  college;  in  1561-62,  the  accounts  mention  certain 
sums  "  spent  at  Mr.  Chatherton's  playe  ";  in  1560-61 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  play ;  but  in  1550-60  we  find 
two    items  : — "  To    the    viales    at    Mr.     Chatherton's 
plaie,  2S.  6d."    "  Spent  at  Mr.  Stevenson's  plaie,  53." 

(6)  Therefore,  as  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  been 
found,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  "  Mr.  S." 
of    Gammer    Gurtons   Nedle    was    William    Stevenson 
(q.v.),   Fellow  of  Christ's  College  from   1559  to  1561, 
and  identical  with  the  person  of  the  same  name  who 
was  Fellow  of  the  college  from  1551  to  1554,  and  who 
appears  in  the  bursar's  accounts  as  the  author  of  a 
play   acted  in   the  year   1553-54.     (7)   It   is   presumed 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  under  Queen 
Mary,   and  was  reinstated  under  Elizabeth.     Whether 
Stevenson's  play  of  1559-60  was  that  given  six  years 
before,  or  a  new  one,   there  is  no  evidence  to  show, 
but  the  former  supposition  derives  plausibility  from  the 
fact  that  allusions  to  church  matters  in  Gammer  Gur 
tons  Nedle  seem  to  indicate  a  pre-Elizabethan  date  for 
its  composition.     [On  this  Prof.  Gayley  remarks  that 
the    reference    to    the    king,    act    v.    ii.    236,    would 
strengthen  the  probability  that  the  play  of  1575  (and 
1559-60)   was  originally  composed  during  Stevenson's 
first  fellowship,  at  any  rate  before  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  ;  it  might  therefore  be  identical  with  the  play  acted 
in  1553-54-]     (8)  An  objection  to  Stevenson's  author- 
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ship  of  the  play  is  the  title-page  of  1575  speaking  of 
the  representation  at  Cambridge  "  not  longe  ago," 
but  Colwell  had  had  the  MS.  in  his  possession  ever  since 
1563,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  original  title-page 
was  retained  without  other  alteration  than  the  change 
in  the  name  of  the  piece.  The  appearance  of  the  title- 
page  (see  facsimile,  p.  93)  suggests  the  possibility  that 
it  may  have  been  altered  after  being  set  up ;  "  Gammer 
gur-jtons  Nedle  "  in  small  italic  may  have  been  substi 
tuted  for  Diccon  of  |  Bedlam  in  type  as  large  as  that 
of  the  other  words  in  the  same  lines.  In  Col  well's 
edition  of  Ingelend's  Disobedient  Child  (printed  1560, 
see  facsimile  title-page  in  E.E.D.S.  ed.  of  the  play) 
the  title-page  has  the  same  woodcut  border,  but  the 
name  of  the  piece  is  in  type  of  the  same  size  as  that 
of  the  preceding  and  following  words.  As  this  wood 
cut  does  not  occur  in  any  other  of  Colwell's  publica 
tions  now  extant,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that 
Gammer  Gurton  was  printed  long  before  1575.  Re 
verting  now  to  the  former  attributions  of  the  play  to 
Dr.  Bridges  and  Bishop  Still,  it  is  clear,  to  take  the 
former  first,  that  Dr.  Bridges  was  not  "  Mr.  S."  Fur 
ther,  he  did  not  belong  to  Christ's  College,  but  to  Pem 
broke.  These  two  facts  make  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  author  of  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts  should 
have  thrice  claimed  for  him  the  authorship  of  this 
play,  once  in  the  Epistle  (1588)  and  twice  in  the  Epi 
tome.  In  the  first  the  attribution  is  somewhat  am 
biguous  ;  but  in  the  others  the  writer  evidently  believed 
what  he  stated.  Dr.  Bradley  suggests  in  explanation 
that  as  Dr.  Bridges  was  resident  at  Cambridge  in  1560 
he  may  have  assisted  William  Stevenson  in  the  com 
position  or  revision  of  the  play.  [In  a  letter  to  the 
Editor,  Dr.  Bradley  observes,  on  reading  this  article, 
that  "  if  the  arguments  offered  for  an  Edwardian 
date  are  valid,  of  course  Bridges  cannot  have  been 
the  author,  though  he  may  well  have  revised  the  play 
for  its  performance  in  1559-60.  I  suspect  he  was 
rather  the  sort  of  man  to  boast  of  the  authorship, 
even  if  his  real  connection  with  it  was  slight."] 
"  Bridges  might  have  written  comedy  in  his  youth." 
His  writings  "  abound  in  sprightly  quips,  often 
far  from  dignified  in  tone;  and  his  controversial 
opponents  complained,  with  some  justice,  of  his  buf 
foonery."  The  arguments  against  Still's  authorship 
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of  Gammer  Gurton,  and  in  favour  of  that  of  Bridges, 
are  stated  at  length  in  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Ross 
in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  Anglia  (1896).  The  main 
contention  is  that  "  Mr.  S."  is  a  "  blind  "  of  some 
sort,  standing,  it  may  be,  for  the  last  letter,  or  the 
last  syllable  of  the  name  "  Bridges."  "  This  is," 
remarks  Prof.  Hales  in  The  Age  of  Transition,  ii.  37, 
"  possible,  if  not  very  likely."  "  Professor  Boas," 
adds  the  same  authority,  is  disposed  to  support  the 
Stevenson  theory,  but  with  qualifications.  He  points 
out  (in  a  private  letter)  that  it  does  not  follow,  because 
the  play  was  acted  at  Christ's,  that  the  writer  was 
necessarily  a  member  of  that  college,  and  he  grants 
weight  to  the  confident  assertion  of  the  Marprelate 
writer  that  Bridges  was  the  author,  although  Bridges 
was  at  Pembroke  College.  .  .  .  Professor  Boas's 
general  conclusion  is  as  follows  :  '  I  think  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's  ascription  of  the  play  to  Stevenson,  though 
plausible  and  probable,  is  by  no  means  certain,  and 
that  more  may  be  said  for  Bridges'  authorship  than 
he  allows.'  In  our  opinion  [that  is,  Prof.  Hales 's]  the 
evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  in  favour  of  Stevenson 
as  the  original  author,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
discovery  of  some  contemporary  allusion  may  yet 
settle  the  question  once  for  all."  As  regards 
Still  (q.v.),  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  was  first 
attributed  to  him  by  Isaac  Reed  in  1782.  Reed 
(I  again  quote  Dr.  Bradley)  discovered  in  the 
accounts  of  Christ's  College  an  entry  referring  to 
a  play  acted  at  Christmas,  1567  (not  1566,  as  he  states), 
and,  as  this  is  the  latest  entry  of  the  kind  occurring 
before  1575,  inferred  that  it  related  to  the  representation 
of  Gammer  Gurtons  Nedle,  which  in  Colwell's  title- 
page  was  stated  to  have  taken  place  "  not  longe  ago." 
The  only  Master  of  Arts  of  the  college  then  living 
whose  surname  began  with  S,  that  he  was  able  to  find, 
was  John  Still,  whom  he  therefore  confidently  identi 
fied  with  the  "  Mr.  S."  who  is  said  to  have  written 
Gammer  Gurton.  If  Stevenson's  authorship  be  ac 
cepted,  Reed's  conclusion  of  course  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  seriousness  of  character  of 
Bishop  Still  renders  it  incredible  that  he  can  ever 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  comic  writer.  Arch 
bishop  Parker,  in  1573,  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  young 
man,"  but  "  better  mortified  than  some  other  forty 
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or  fifty  years  of  age";  and  another  eulogist  com 
mends  "his  staidness  and  gravity."  If  seriousness 
had  been  qualified  by  wit,  there  would  surely  have 
been  some  indication  of  the  fact  in  the  vivaciously 
written  account  of  him  given  by  Harrington.  But 
neither  there  nor  elsewhere  is  there  any  evidence  that 
he  ever  made  a  joke  that  he  ever  wrote  a  line  of 
verse,  or  that  he  had  any  interests  other  than  those 
connected  with  his  sacred  calling.  Gammer  Gurton's 
Nedle  has  (Collier,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  ii.  463)  this 
peculiarity  belonging  to  it,  that  it  is  the/first  existing 
play  acted  at  either  university  ; /and  it  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  author  of  the  comedy  [Dr.  Still]  so 
represented  should  be  the  very  person  who,  many  years 
afterwards,  when  he  had  become  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  was  called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth  against  having  an  Eng 
lish  play  performed  before  her  at  that  university,  as 
unbefitting  its  learning,  dignity,  and  character  [ — an 
other  indirect  piece  of  evidence,  surely,  against  Still's 
authorship].  Plot — The  play  itself  (Hazlitt)  is  a  regular 
comedy  in  five  acts,  built  on  the  circumstance  of  an 
old  woman  having  lost  her  needle,  which  throws  the 
whole  village  into  confusion,  till  it  is  at  last  provi 
dentially  found  sticking  in  an  unlucky  part  of  Hodge's 
dress.  This  must  evidently  have  happened  at  a  time 
when  tKe  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
had  not  reached  the  height  of  perfection  which  they 
have  at  present  done.  Suppose  that  there  is  only 
one  sewing-needle  in  a  parish,  that  the  owner,  a 
diligent,  notable  old  dame,  loses  it ;  that  a  mischief- 
making  wag  sets  it  about  that  another  old  woman 
has  stolen  this  valuable  instrument  of  household  in 
dustry  ;  that  strict  search  is  made  indoors  for  it  in 
vain,  and  that  then  the  incensed  parties  sally  forth 
to  scold  it  out  in  the  open  air,  till  words  end  in  blows, 
and  the  affair  is  referred  over  to  higher  authorities ; 
and  we  shall  have  an  exact  idea  (though  perhaps  not 
so  lively  a  one)  of  what  passes  in  this  authentic 
document  between  Gammer  Gurton  and  her  gossip 
Dame  Chat ;  Diccon,  the  bedlam  (the  causer  of  these 
harms);  Hodge,  Gammer  Gurton's  servant;  Tib,  her 
maid  ;  Cock,  her  'prentice  boy ;  Doll ;  Scapethrift  ; 
Master  Baily,  his  master ;  Doctor  Rat,  the  curato ; 
and  Gib  the  cat,  who  may  be  fairly  reckoned  one  of 
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the  dramatis  persona,  and  performs  no  mean  part. 
This  old  piece  is  mentioned  in  Histriomastix,  1610, 
act  ii.  (sign.  C  3),  under  the  title  of  Mother  Gurton's 
Needle,  and  in  burlesque  it  is  there  called  "  a 
Tragedy."  Variorum  Readings — With  sturdy  pack 
thread  (97c),  misprinted  what ;  they  cow'r  (97^),  in 
all  but  first  edition  improperly  cover ;  ca[n]st  thou 
not  tell  (980),  ed.  1575,  till;  she  is,  faith  (qgd), 
printed  saith  ;  chill  hold  thee  a  penny  (1036),  ed.  1575, 
held ;  on  the  knees  (1050),  so  in  original,  but  Hazlitt 
prints  thy,  and  emphasises  it  with  italics  ;  and  well  to 
fare  (io8b),  ed.  1575,  will ;  Gog's  head  (io8c),  ed. 
I57S»  Godgs ;  ga'  me  the  dodge  (109^),  ed.  1575, 
dogde;  chwold  my  tongue  were  out  (nob),  ed.  1575, 
thonge  ;  afraid  of  some  harm  (md),  ed.  1575,  syme  ; 
my  heart  it  bursts  (1150),  ed.  1575,  reads  is  burste  : 
Hazlitt,  Arber,  Bradley  and  other  editors  concur  in 
regarding  it  bursts  as  the  better  reading — therefore  it 
is  retained;  so  fare  ye  well  (n6a),  ed.  1575,  will; 
our  needle  (119??),  Hazlitt  prints  your;  such  a  sleight 
(i2oa),  ist  ed.,  slygh  ;  slip  not  your  gear  (i2oa),  first 
edition,  you  :  Dr.  Bradley  suggests  that  perhaps  yon 
should  be  read  for  you[r]  ;  a  thong  indeed  (1210), 
ed.  1575,  thynge;  gape  not  so  on  me  (1230),  ed.  1575, 
no  ;  no  by  leave  (1230),  ed.  1575,  on  beleve  :  Hazlitt 
prints  no  by  V  leave  ;  steal  aught  was  thine  (123^),  in 
original  copy,  oft ;  ich  cannot  tell  (1240),  in  original, 
can  no  ;  make  thee  hide  thee  (1240),  thee  is  not  in 
original ;  take  thou  this  .  .  .  to  tame  (i2$a) — this 
line  Hazlitt  gives  to  [Gurton],  but  it  is  clear  that 
Dame  Chat  is  "  paying  "  attention  both  to  Hodge 
and  his  mistress,  who  here  falls  to  the  ground  ;  chill 
fight  now  (1256),  fygh  in  old  copy  ;  thou'se  pay  for  all 
(1250),  ed.  1575,  pray ;  chwere  loth  (i26b),  chwarde 
(probably  a  misprint)  in  original  :  Hazlitt  reads  ich 
were ;  Cock.  How  now  Hodge  (1270),  both  Hazlitt 
and  Dr.  Bradley  agree  in  giving  this  line  to  Cock, 
but  in  first  edition  Hazlitt  says  it  is  to  Gammer, 
which  fact'  Dr.  Bradley  leaves  unnoticed  ;  chave  we  to 
do  (i27a),  Dr.  Bradley  says  "  chave  is  either  a  blunder 
of  the  author's  in  the  use  of  dialect,  or  a  misprint 
for  'thave'  =  thou  have";  Cock.  Shalt  see  that,  £c. 
(i27&),  this  line  (says  Hazlitt)  is  "  given  to  Hodge  in 
first  edition,"  but  neither  Arber  nor  Bradley  notices 
it ;  Yet  there  ye  dressed,  &c.  (1270),  again  Hazlitt 
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gives  an  attribution  which  Arber  and  Bradley  over 
look — "  to  Gammer  Gurton  in  the  first  edition  " — 
but,  if  so,  the  original  reading  is  obviously  wrong ; 
set  th'  end  to  the  beginning  (127^,  Hazlitt  prints 
them  ;  Now  let  ich  doubt  (1280),  Hazlitt's  reading  is 
mot ;  /  chould  twenty  pound  (1280),  Hazlitt,  ich  hold; 
ich  know  there's  (1280),  in  original,  thars  :  but  Hazlitt 
reads  that ;  'Tis  your  nee'le  (i28c),  ed.  1575,  Tyb ; 
chil  have  it  out  (i28c),  ed.  1575,  hatiet  not  i ;  so  moved 
(i28c),  ed.  1575,  mowed;  t'o'er  day  (128^),  original 
has  toore  =  t'other,  the  other;  your  nee'le  again  to 
fct  (1296),  Dr.  Bradley  reads  set ;  The  Fourth  Act. 
The  First  Scene  (i2gc),  ed.  1575,  The  it  Actc.  The 
iiii  Sceane ;  The  Fourth  Act.  The  Second  Scene 
(1310),  in  Colwell's  1575  edition  this  scene  extends  to 
the  end  of  the  act,  but  modern  editors  vary  the 
arrangement :  Hazlitt  and  Dr.  Bradley  follow  the 
original,  while  Prof.  Manly  divides  the  act  into  two 
more  scenes,  as  in  the  present  text  (with  the  excep 
tion  mentioned  below)  :  Dr.  Bradley  agrees  that 
"probably"  Prof.  Manly's  arrangement  is  correct; 
Hazlitt  commences  the  third  scene  at  the  line  "  Good 
even,  dame  Chat  "  (1340),  instead  of  at  "  Diccon. 
Now,  sirs,  &c."  (133^),  and  makes  no  further  division  ; 
ich  was  wroth  (131^),  ed.  1575,  worthe ;  That  ere  you 
could  (i33&),  original  has  or;  I  will  come  sooner  again 
(i33c),  Hazlitt  reads  soon  here;  a  hen  alive  (1350), 
original  has  on  live  ;  that  them  bears  (1386),  Hazlitt 
inserts  with  after  that,  for  which  there  is  no  necessity, 
for  bears  =  support,  uphold;  you  would  keep  (1390), 
in  original,  would  you ;  yow[r]  luck  was  no  worse 
(1396),  original,  you;  if  chances  do  wink  (139^), 
original,  of;  bears  the  knocks  (i39c),  original,  cockes  ; 
yon  stripe  (140^),  ed.  1575,  you;  in  such  a  one  (142^), 
Hazlitt  reads  on  ;  God  'ield  ye  (1430),  ed.  1575,  God 
dyld  you  ;  Hodge,  yea,  Master  Baily  (1450),  ed.  1575 
gives  this  line  to  Chat ;  no,  marry,  sir  (147^),  printed 
mcry ;  'scape  that  stour  (1496),  ed.  1575,  scour ;  he 
set  to  scold  (i49c),  ed.  1575,  scole ;  were  that  time  be- 
shitten  (1520),  ed.  1575,  where;  take  an  oath  (1530), 
ed.  1575,  on.  See  also  Bridges,  Stevenson,  and  Still. 

GAN,  "  he  gan  swear  "  (J.J.  90),  began  :  in  M.E.  usually 
an  auxiliary  verb  =  did. 

GEAR  (passim),   a  word,  if  not  of-all-work,  with  plenty 
A.  P.    in.  T 
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to  do — goods,  property  in  general,  outfit,  tools,  neces 
saries,  materials,  stuffs,  matters,  business,  affairs, 
manners,  habits,  customs,  rubbish,  trash — all  are 
included  :  in  G.G.N.  114^,  gear  =  affair,  contention. 

GENEVAN  DOCTORS  (N.C.  1840),  specifically  the  followers 
of  John  Calvin.  Probably,  however,  the  allusion  is  to 
the  return  of  the  Protestant  refugees  who  were  con 
cerned  in  the  Genevan  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  published  in  1560  and  reprinted  in  England 
in  1561,  three  years  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  date  of  NEW  CUSTOM  (q.v.)  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  somewhere  between  1561  and 
1573,  the  year  when  it  was  first  printed. 

GIB,  (a)  "  gib  her  cat  "  (G.G.N.  980),  a  generic  name 
for  male  cats  :  hence  a  common  reproach — "  thou  old 
gib  "  =  you  old  cat  (G.G.N.  1240).  (b)  "  To  set  the 
gib  forward"  (G.G.N.  i2i&),  to  expedite  matters: 
proverbial. 

GINGERLY,  "  a  pretty  gingerly  piece  "  (J.J.  ioo*),  dainty, 
fastidious,  mincing.  "  We  stayghe  and  prolonge  our 
goyng,  with  a  nyce  or  tendre  and  softe,  delicate,  or 
gyngerly  pace." — Udall,  Flowres  for  Latine  Speaking 
(1533),  fo.  96. 

Gis,  GYS,  Jis,  &c.,  "  by  Gis  "  (G.G.N.  1300),  Jesus  : 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  letters 
I.H.S.  anciently  set  on  altars,  covers  of  books,  &c., 
to  denote  the  name  of  Jesus  :  rather,  however,  from 
the  name  itself. 

GITTEN,  "  would  be  gitten  "  (G.G.N.  1520),  got. 

GLAY,  see  Cham. 

GLOOMING,  "  leave  off  all  this  glooming  "  (G.G.N.  1270), 
sulking:  cf.  "glum."  "In  love,  for  twenty  pound, 
by  his  gloming." — Udall,  Roister  Doister,  i.  i. 

GOD,  "God  'ield  you  (G.G.N.  1430),  i.e.  God  yield 
you  =  God  reward  you  :  the  compositor  has  duplicated 
the  d  of  God  in  the  next  word  :  cf.  Good  den,  God 
deven  =  good  e'en. 

GOD'S  PRECIOUS  (J.J.  23c),  i.e.  God's  precious  (body, 
wounds,  passion,  &c.,  understood).  Cf.  God's  malt 
(G.G.N.  i54a). 

GODSONE,  "  such  another  godsone  "  (K.D.  5%c),  godson. 
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GOES,  see  World. 

GOG'S  (passim),  Gods.  References — Gog's  blest  (G.G.N. 
M5*>);  Gog's  bones  (G.G.N.  976) ;  Gog's  bread 
(G.G.N.  io8c) ;  Gog's  cross  (G.G.N.  1040) ;  Gog's 
malison  (G.G.N.  lood) ;  Gog's  sacrament  (G.G.N. 
1006);  Gog's  sides  (G.G.N.  1126);  Gog's  soul  (G.G.N. 
976  and  loid) ;  Gog's  wounds  (G.G.N.  iooa). 

GOOD,  "  stole  thy  good  "  (G.G.N.  i23d),  property. 

GOSSIP,  "  her  dear  gossip  "  (G.G.N.  950)— "  gossip 
Gurton  "  (G.G.N.  1550),  a  sponsor  in  baptism  :  hence 
an  intimate  acquaintance,  neighbour. 

GRAFT,  "  as  ungracious  a  graft  "  (J.J.  a6a),  scion, 
descendant. 

GRAMERCY  (passim),  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
thanks  :  Fr.  grand  merci. 

GRANNAM,  "my  grannam's  cat"  (K.D.  48^),  grand 
mother  :  a  corruption  of  grandam.  Also  =  old  woman. 
41  Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  midnight,  if  I  may 
believe  my  grannam." — Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Lover's 
Progress,  5v.  i. 

GREEN  CHEESE,  see  Moon. 

GUISE,  "  I  know  his  old  guise  "  (J.J.  ga) — "  a  thousand 
new  guises  "  (N.C.  i64c),  manner,  custom,  habit. 
"  He  servyd  hym  on  the  newe  gyse." — Tryamour, 
1550. 

HALSE,  "  hanged  up  by  the  halse  "  (G.G.N.  1436),  neck, 
throat.  "  Thorgh  his  armure  sone  it  smate,  A  litel 
intil  hys  hals  it  bate." — Ywaine  and  Gawaine 
(Ritson,  vol.  i.). 

HALT,  "  Haman  the  halt  "  (T.T.  2096),  query  hault  = 
high  (Stanihurst,  p.  19),  or  halt  =  hanged  :  cf.  halt- 
men  =  hangmen. 

HAN,  "  at  whose  hand  he  never  han  any  good  "  (J.J. 
37<i),  have,  had. 

HANG-UP,  "this  same  hang-up"  (J-J-35a).  gallows- 
bird,  hang-dog. 

HARDILY,  "  knock  at  the  gate  hardily  "  (J.J.  i^c),  boldly. 

T  2 
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HARE,  "  there  goeth  the  hare  "  (N.C.  IQOC),  proverbial  = 
that's  the  trend  of  things,  in  that  direction  flows  the 
tide  of  opinion  :  it  occurs  in  Heywood,  Ray,  and  other 
collections. 

HAVE,  "  to  have  him  in  that  sort  "  (G.G.N.  I43&), 
behave. 

HEADS,  "  many  heads,  many  wits  "  (N.C.  i6od),  pro 
verbial  :  it  is  in  Heywood. 

HEARD,  "  as  ever  you  heard  "  (J.J.  336),  "  a  line  seems 
to  have  dropped  out  here  "  (Hazlitt). 

HEART,  see  Hose. 

Ho,  "ho,  ho,  ho!"  (G.G.N.  1170).  In  the  ancient 
moralities,  and  in  many  of  the  earliest  entertainments 
of  the  stage,  the  devil  is  introduced  as  a  character, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  bring  him 
before  the  audience  with  this  cry  of  ho,  ho,  ho.  See 
particularly  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  by  Ben  Jonson, 
act  i.,  sc.  i.  From  the  following  passages  in  Wily 
Beguiled,  1606,  we  learn  the  manner  in  which  the 
character  used  to  be  dressed  : — "  Tush  !  fear  not  the 
dodge  :  I'll  rather  put  on  my  flashing  red  nose  and 
my  flaming  face,  and  come  wrapp'd  in  a  calf's  skin, 
and  cry,  ho,  feo,"  &c.  Again,  "  I'll  put  me  on  my 
great  carnation  nose,  and  wrap  me  in  a  rowsing  calf's 
skin  suit,  and  come  like  some  hobgoblin,  or  some 
devil  ascended  from  the  grisly  pit  of  hell ;  and  like  a 
scarbabe  make  him  take  his  legs  :  I'll  play  the  devil, 
I  warrant  ye  "  (Reed). 

HOBAL,  "Goodman  Hobal"  (T.T.  2226  and  2250), 
hobil,  hobbil  =  a.  term  of  abuse,  idiot,  fool.  "  Such 
a  lilburn,  such  a  hobil,  such  a  lobcock." — Udall, 
Roister  Doister,  iii.  3. 

HODDYPEAK  (G.G.N.  I25&),  fool,  cuckold :  a  generic 
reproach.  "  But  women,  through  want  of  wisedome, 
are  growne  to  such  wantonesse,  that  uppon  no  occa 
sion  they  will  crosse  the  streete,  to  have  a  glaunce  of 
some  gallant,  deeming  that  men  by  one  looke  of  them 
shoulde  be  in  love  with  them,  and  will  not  stick  to 
make  an  errant  over  the  way,  to  purchase  a  paramour 
to  help  at  a  pinche,  who,  under  hur  husbands,  that 
hoddy  peekes  nose,  must  have  all  the  destining  dew 
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of  his  delicate  rose,  leaving  him  onely  a  sweet  S'-nt, 

good    inough    for    such    a    sencelesse    sotte." — Nash, 

Anatomic  of  Absurditie  (1589),  sig.   H. 
HOLD  (G.G.N.  1036  ;   N.C.  170^  and    1900  ;   T.T.  2o8<J), 

wager,  bet  :   see  previous  volumes  of   this  series. 
HOLY    LEGEND    (N.C.  1640),    "  I    suppose    the    Legenda 

Aurea,   the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine  " 

(Steevens). 

HONESTY,  "  among  the  honesty  "  (G.G.N.  132^),  the 
honest  sort  of  people. 

HOOD,  "  I  can  drink  With  him  that  wears  a  hood  " 
(G.G.N.  io6c),  i.e.  a  friar ;  an  allusion  to  their 
notoriously  drunken  habits. 

HOOK,  "  that  unhappy  hook  "  (J.J.  260)—"  an  uncom- 
parable  unhappy  hook  "  (J.J.  35^),  a  term  of  reproach. 

HOSE,  "  heart  .  .  .  lying  hidden  in  ...  his  hose  " 
(J-J-  15^),  »n  a  state  of  fear  :  to  make  one's  heart  sink 
into  the  hose  =  to  terrify.  "  When  I  was  hurte,  then 
twenty  more  of  those,  I  made  the  Romaynes  harts 
to  take  their  hose." — Mir  our  for  Magistrates  (1587). 

HUGH  HOWLETT  (T.T.  217),  howlet  =  &  term  of  reproach. 

I,   "  the  other  /  "  (J.J.  290),  i.e.   Jack  Juggler. 
IN,  "  in  his  message  "  (J.J.  ijc),  i.e.  on. 

INCONTINENT,  "  comest  not  ...  incontinent  "  (J.J.  lob), 
immediately,  at  once.  "  That  doth  make  Her  cold 
chill  sweat  break  forth  incontinent  From  her  weak 
limbs."— Wilmot,  Tancred  and  Gism.  [E.E.D.S. 
Works]. 

INOWE  (passim),  enough. 

I-wis,   I-WYS  (passim),  certainly,  indeed,  truly. 


JACK,  "  some  new  Jack  "  (N.C.  1846),  a  generic  term  of 
contempt  =  a  common  (low-bred,  ill-mannered,  or 
worthless)  fellow,  knave.  **  A  common  poyncte  of 
pleasure  doyng  that  euery  jacke  vseth." — Udall,  Eras. 
Par.  Luke,  vi.  65.  Also  Jack-sauce — "  avaunt,  Jack- 
sauce  "  (N.C.  1736)  =  a  saucy,  impudent  fellow.  Jack- 
straw  (N.C.  i6iJ)  =  a  man  of  no  worth. 
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JACK  JUGGLER.  The  Text  of  this  play  (with  facsimile) 
is  given  on  pages  1-40.  Editions — Only  one  edition 
printed  by  Copland  (n.d.  but  ?  1563),  and  a  single  copy 
of  that  edition  in  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Devon 
shire,  are  known.  The  existence  of  this  interlude 
and  of  Ther  sites  (see  Anon.  Plays,  ist  Series)  was  long 
doubted,  when  in  1810  they  were  discovered  in  a 
private  collection  at  Lee  Priory.  It  has  been  re 
printed— (i)  in  Four  Old  Plays,  edited  by  F.  J.  Child, 
Cambridge,  U.S.,  1848;  (2)  in  Hazlitt's  edition  of 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  1874,  whose  text  has,  with 
revision,  been  followed  here.  The  play  is  anonymous 
and  the  date  uncertain.  It  was  written  not  later  than 
1562  and  perhaps  as  early  as  1553-54  (after  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Mass  and  before  the  terrifying  re 
vival  of  the  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics  [1553-8]). 
"  It  announces  itself  "  (remarks  Prof.  Gayley  in  Re 
presentative  English  Comedies)  "as  a  school  drama, 
and  in  the  prologue  purports  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Amphitryon  of  Plautus.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  professed  modesty  of  the  author  has  led  critics  to 
undervalue  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  that  which  was  not 
only  the  best  '  droll, '  but  also  the  best  dramatic  satire 
produced  in  Engand  up  to  date.  Within  a  narrow 
compass  he  has  developed  a  humorous  action  quite 
novel  in  English  comedy,  and  has  introduced  us,  not 
only  to  the  first  English  double  and  one  of  the  first 
English  practical  jokers,  but,  I  believe,  to  our  first 
victim  of  confused  identity.  The  author  is,  of  course, 
following  his  Plautus,  but  what  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  scene  in  which  Jenkin,  uncertain 
and  undesirous  of  his  own  acquaintance,  covers  him 
self  with  ignominy  in  the  effort  to  discard  it.  We  are 
led  from  interest  to  interest  by  means  of  anticipation, 
surprise,  and  the  clever  repetition  of  comic  crises. 
Characters  well  drawn  like  Dame  Coy  and  Alison, 
distinct  like  Jacke  and  Jenkin,  suggestive  of  com 
plexity  like  Bongrace,  were  not  of  everyday  occurrence 
in  the  drama  of  1553.  The  language,  too,  is  idio 
matic,  and  the  wit,  though  vulgar,  unforced.  But 
perhaps  more  significant  for  our  purpose  than  any 
other  feature  of  the  play  is  this,  that  in  spite  of  its 
avowed  aesthetic  intent  (even  more  outspoken  than 
that  of  Roister  Doister),  it  is  a  subtle  attack  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  interlude,  says  the 
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maker,  citing  the  authority  of  tht  is  written 

for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  mirth,  and  for 
no  other  purpose  :  it  is  '  not  worth  an  oyster  shell 
Except  percase  it  shall  fortune  to  make  men  laugh 
well  ' ;  but  under  the  artifice  we  find  a  parable  of  the 
doctrinal  Jacke  Jugeler  of  the  day,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  prove  that  '  One  man  may  have  two  bodies  and 
two  faces,  And  that  one  man  at  one  time  may  be  in 
two  places.'  I  do  not  think  that  the  satirical 
character  of  the  play  has  heretofore  been  remarked, 
though  the  controversial  allusions  of  the  epilogue  are, 
of  course,  well  known.  The  innocence  of  the  pro 
logue  and  the  profession  of  trifles  fit  for  '  little  boys  ' 
are  as  shrewd  an  irony  as  the  dramatic  attack  upon 
transubstantiation  is  a  huge  burlesque."  Prof. 
Child's  view  of  the  merits  of  Jack  Juggler  differed 
somewhat  from  the  foregoing  : — "  Jack  Juggler  can 
hardly  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  comedy  of  Plautus. 
It  is  the  play  of  Amphitryon  without  the  part  of 
Amphitryon,  and  resembles  more  than  anything  else 
one  of  those  pieces  made  up  of  the  comic  portions  of 
plays,  which  used  to  be  called  '  drolls.'  In  fact, 
Jack  Juggler  is  a  caricature  even  of  the  comic 
parts.  All  dignity  is  stripped  from  the  characters, 
every  ridiculous  feature  is  much  exaggerated,  and  the 
language  and  incidents  are  ingeniously  vulgarised  to 
reduce  everything  to  the  grotesque,  the  quaintness  of 
the  expressions  greatly  heightening  the  effect  to  a 
modern  reader.  The  amiable  Alcmena  becomes  a 
'  verie  cursed  shrew.'  General  Amphitryon  sinks  into 
Master  Boungrace,  a  commonplace  '  gentilman,'  some 
what  subject,  we  suspect,  to  being  imposed  upon  by 
his  wife  and  servants.  Bromia,  the  insignificant  and 
well-conducted  attendant,  is  changed  into  the  smart 
and  malicious  Aulsoon  tripe  and  goo.  There  is  no 
proper  plot  to  the  piece,  the  whole  action  consisting 
in  getting  Jenkin  Careawaie  into  as  much  trouble  as 
possible,  when  he  is  left  to  go  to  bed  with  aching 
bones,  and  wishing  bad  luck  to  his  second  self.  He 
does  not  get  off  with  a  beating  from  Jack  and  his 
master.  The  servant-maid  lends  her  tongue,  and  her 
mistress  both  tongue  and  hand,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  spectators  and  the  revenge  of  Jack  Juggler. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tedious  perform 
ances  of  those  times  will  recognise  with  pleasure  an 
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uncommon  raciness  and  spirit  in  this  little  interlude. 
The  lines  are  rude,  but  sharp  and  bold,  and  Dame 
Coye  may  even  be  called  a  well-drawn  and  original 
character."  Variorum  Readings  as  follows  are  those 
of  the  original  Devonshire  copy  :  —  Methought  I  see 
(i2a),  bysye  ;  But  if  you  now  (i3&),  That  ;  fet  thee 
by  the  sweet  locks  (14^),  swet  lookes  ;  It  shall  do 
a  man  (i6a),  Yet  ;  our  Lady-bonds  (166),  Lady  boons  : 
see  Lady-bonds  :  Then  upon  Careaway  (206),  vpo  cai  ; 
what  thou  hast  done  (216),  what  I  thou  hast;  Wine- 
shaken  pillory-peeper  (23^,  pilorye  peepours  ;  he 
should  have  such  a  curry  (250),  kyrie  ;  so  beaten  his 
wife  (270),  so  beat  me  his  wife  ;  forgotten  what  I 
had  (286),  have  ;  never  this  canvassed  (28^),  thus  ; 
as  ever  you  heard  (33^),  "  a  line  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  here  "  (Hazlitt)  ;  thou  shalt  have  boy, 
therefore  (340),  have  by  therefore  ;  I  think  it  best 


JAKES,  "  thou  jakes  "  (G.G.N.  1240),  privy,  cesspool  : 
Gammer  is  racking  her  vocabulary  for  terms  of  re 
proach. 

JAPE,  "  all  will  turn  to  a  jape  "  (G.G.N.  1470),  jest, 
joke  :  generally,  however,  in  an  obscene  sense  (see 
Anon  PL,  ist  Ser.  [E.E.D.S.],  258^,  s.v.  Japed). 
"  Nay,  iape  not  with  hym,  he  is  no  smal  fole.  It  is  a 
solemnpne  syre  and  solayne."  —  Skelton,  Works  (1843), 
i.  17. 

JEOPARD,  "  I  woll  jeopard  a  joint  "  (J.J.  iqa),  risk, 
hazard  :  marked  obsolete  by  Johnson,  but  revived  in 
i9th  century.  "  Yet  I  dare  jeobard  my  cappe  to 
fortie  shillings,  thou  shalt  have  but  a  colde  suite."  — 
Fulwel,  Art  of  Flattery,  H  3. 

JET,  JETTETH  (passim),  in  modern  phrase  to  put  on 
"  side  "  (in  word  or  act),  brag,  strut,  vaunt,  swag 
ger  :  also  in  a  weaker  sense  =  to  go. 

JOLL,  "  joll  his  head  to  a  post  "  (J.J.  346),  beat  against. 

JOLLILY,  "  pummel  him  jollily  "  (J.J.  28a),  well,  finely, 
"  handsomely  "  :  "  now  [O.E.D.]  slang  or  colloquial.'" 
This  passage  is  the  earliest  given  in  the  Oxford  dic 
tionary,  there  being  a  gap  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  between  it  and  the  next  illustration. 
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KIND,  "  given  to  it  of  kind"  (G.G.N.  izoc),  by  nature. 
"  Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villany." — Shakspeare, 
Titus  Andron.  (1593),  ii.  i. 

KING  DARIUS.  The  Text  (with  facsimiles)  will  be  found 
on  pp.  41-92.  Editions — one  only  is  known,  that  of 
1565,  printed  by  Thomas  Colwell,  of  which  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  Pepysian, 
Devonshire,  Bridgewater,  and  Huth  libraries.  Re 
printed  for  the  first  time  by  J.  O.  Halliwell  in  1860 
for  private  circulation  ;  also  in  Brandl's  Quellen  des 
Weltlichen  Dramas  in  England  vor  Shakspeare 
(Strassburg,  1898).  It  is  the  first  play  (says  Prof. 
Gayley)  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Vice  in  the 
text,  but  taken  in  all  it  is  a  peculiarly  insipid  dis 
putation,  evidently  anti-Papist.  Variorum  Readings — 
Bring  hither  (506),  original,  bether ;  that  is  too  good 
(52^),  original  reads  two  ;  once  entangled  (536),  mis 
printed  once ;  such  another  godsend  (sSc),  original 
reads  godsone ;  warrant  you  (64^),  spare  you  (650), 
thanks  to  you  (6$c),  probably  the  reading  should  be 
ye ;  leave  me  behind  (750),  original,  dehynde ;  blas 
pheme  His  name  (75c),  original,  mame ;  next  to  King 
Darius  (820),  original,  nort. 

KINGS  OF   COLOGNE,  see  Cologne. 

LADY-BONDS,  "lay  a  knave  in  our  Lady-bonds  "  (J.J. 
i6b),  i.e.  kill  and  so  leave  Careaway  to  the  mercy  or 
care  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  customary  to  regard 
women  in  childbed  as  "in  our  Lady's  bands  (or 
bonds)."  "  Pray  .  .  .  for  al  women  which  be  in  our 
Ladyes  bandes." — Festival  [Strype,  Eccles.  Mem.  I. 
ii.,  Appendix  xxxvii.  90]. 

LADY    OF  BASAN,    see    Basan. 

LEAD,  "  behind  your  furnace  or  lead  "  (G.G.N.  1356), 
copper. 

LEAP,  see  Daisy. 

LEMAN,  "  bringeth  to  his  leman"  (K.D.  86d),  mistress, 
paramour  :  the  word  in  ancient  usage  did  not  always 
carry  a  debased  meaning,  being  simply  =  one  beloved 
(of  either  sex),  and  occasionally  =  husband  or  wife. 
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LESING,  "  I  am  not  lesing  "  (JJ.  22<J),  lying. 
LESE  (passim),  lose. 

LET,  "  withouten  let  "  (J  J.  go) — "he  will  not  let  " 
(G.G.N.  1290),  hindrance,  hinder :  archaic  except  in 
the  phrase  "  without  let  or  hindrance."  "  All  lets  are 
now  remov'd  ;  hell's  malice  falls  Beneath  our  con 
quests." — Microcosmus. 

LETTUCE,  "  like  lettuce,  like  lips  "  (N.C.  174^),  like  has 
met  its  like  :  proverbial.  An  echo  of  Latin  simile  tn 
habent  labra  lactucam,  a  saying  attributed  to  M. 
Crassus,  when  he  saw  an  ass  eating  thistles  :  see 
Erasmus,  Adag.,  644. 

LEVE,  "  le-ve  son  "  (G.G.N.  ngb),  dear,  beloved  :  i.e. 
lief.  "  None  so  pleasaunt  to  my  pay,  she  said;  Nor 
none  so  lefe  to  me." — Adam  Bell  [Hazlitt,  Popular 
Poetry,  ii.  160]. 

LICKDISH,  "  thou  liar,  lickdish  "  (G.G.N.  1520),  para 
site.  "  Smellefyestes,  lyckedysshes,  and  franchars 
come  vncalled." — Herman,  Vulg.,  77. 

LIN,  "  She  woll  not  lin  "  (JJ.  loc),  cease.  "  Which 
thyng  ...  I  never  lynne  to  beate  into  the  eares  of 
them  that  bene  my  famyliers. " — Cranmer,  Pref.  to 
Bible  (1539). 

LINGUA,  "  ah,  unhappy  Lingua  "  (T.T.  232c),  tongue, 
speech  :  a  direct  use  of  the  Latin  word — even  now  it 
is  only  employed  in  scientific  description. 

LIPS,  see  Lettuce. 

LITHER,  "  lither  and  lazy  "  (G.G.N.  i5ia),  sluggish, 
spiritless  :  Hazlitt  says  "  wicked,"  and  so  it  is  per 
haps  ;  the  true  reading  is  an  open  question. 

LOB,  "  curchy,  lob,  curchy  "  (T.T.  2166),  dolt,  clown, 
fool.  "  Hold  thy  hands,  lob.'1 — Promos  and  Cass., 
n.  Hi.  2. 

LOBBISH,  "that  lout  of  lobbish  kind"  (T.T.  2i2d), 
clownish,  blockish,  rustic.  "  A  great,  lobbish  knave." 
Hollyband,  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.,  Flac  (1580). 

LONGS,  "  what  longs  to  it  "  (G.G.N.  125^),  is  appro 
priate  to,  fitting  for,  beseeming.  "  That  longeth  to 
reason." — P.  Martyr,  Trans.  Comm.  Judges,  21  ib 
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LOOSE-BREECH,  "  Sir  Loose-breech  "  (G.G.N.  i2$c),  a 
slovenly  lout. 

LOSE,  "  yet  ye  lose  it  "  (G.G.N.  ngc),  read  lese  for  the 
rhyme. 

LOSEL,  "  losel,  thou'se  pay  for  all  "  (G.G.N.  i2$c)t  a 
generic  reproach — profligate,  rake,  scoundrel ;  and  (in 
weakened  form)  ne'er-do-well,  good-for-nothing.  "  We 
hafe  as  losels  liffyde  many  longe  daye. " — Morte 
Arth.,  252  (c.  1400). 

LURDEN,  "  thou  lazy  lurden  "  (JJ.  230),  clown,  sluggard. 

LUST,  "  say  on  what  thee  lust  "  (J.J.  200),  pleasest. 
"  Have  him  as  ye  lust  indeed." — Udall,  Roister 
Doister,  i.  i  (E.E.D.S.,  p.  6d).  Lust  =  pleasure,  de 
light,  but  the  chief  current  use  =  animal  passion  or 
lawless  desire  :  this  was  not  always  so,  and  is  a  later 
gloss  by  two  hundred  years  or  more.  Also  (J.J.  136) 
in  a  weaker  sense  =  wish. 

LUSTY  JUVENTUS  (T.T.  207^),  the  title  of  an  interlude  by 
Richard  Wever  (c.  1550 :  Works  [E.E.D.S.],  1905). 
Halliwell,  differing  from  John  Payne  Collier,  thinks 
the  title  was,  as  was  customary  later  in  the  century, 
only  used  allusively  as  a  generic  name  for  a  vigorous 
or  gay  young  man.  That  may  be  so ;  but  having 
regard  to  the  explicit  naming  by  the  author  of  the 
title  of  his  own  play  (2070),  and  to  the  obviously 
literary  flavour  imparted  by  such  mentions  as  "  the 
flying  Pegasus  "  (207*;),  "  Cock  Lord's  barge  "  (or 
Bate),  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  "Orpheus" 
(2070),  "  Amphion  "  (207*;),  "  Lady  Delectation  " 
(207**),  "  Youth,"  the  title  of  another  interlude  printed 
in  i557»  it  is  surely  not  in  any  way  straining  a  point 
to  regard  the  mention  of  "  lusty  Juventus  "  as  a 
contemporary  reference  to  the  interlude  of  that  name, 
especially  as  the  earliest  allusive  reference  in  the 
O.E.D.  is  from  Stanihurst's  &neis  (1582).  The 
matter,  however,  of  a  truth  makes  little  difference 
one  way  or  the  other,  seeing  that  no  question  of  date 
or  authorship  is  dependent  thereon,  as  the  ascertained 
date  of  The  Trial  of  Treasure  is  1567. 

MA',  "  ma'  God  a  vow  "  (G.G.N.  i28c),  i.e.  I  make. 
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MAKES,  "  New  Custom  and  his  makes  "  (N.C.  1766), 
comrades,  friends. 

MALT-WORM,  "  as  a  malt-worm  should  "  (G.G.N.  1070), 
tippler,  toper  :  see  Back  and  Side  (p.  2516)  for  the 
poem  in  which  this  occurs.  "A  morning  bookeworme, 
an  afternoone  maltworme."  —  Harvey,  Three  Lett. 
(1580),  29. 

MARY  (QUEEN),  see  Days. 

MAS,  "  Mas  Doctor  "  (G.G.N.  950),  a  vulgar  or 
jocular  shortening  of  master,  usually  followed  by  a 
proper  name  or  official  title  :  also  Mast  —  "  Mast 
Doctor  Rat  "  (1260).  "  Nowe  good  morrowe,  mast 
Parson."  —  John  Bon,  &c.  "  Well,  masse  Grimball." 
—  Whetstone,  Promos  and  Cass.  (1578),  v.  v. 

MASTERDOM,  "  your  masterdom  "  (G.G.N.  1430),  i.e. 
mastership.  "  Mine  Epistle  vnto  your  venerable 
masterdoms."  —  Marprel.  Epist.  (1588),  3  (Arber). 

MATINS  CHEESE,  "by  my  matins  cheese"  (T.T.  2170), 
a  comic  oath  :  cf.  modern  —  "  By  my  daily  bread  !  By 
my  matins  cheese  I  By  my  evening's  beer  !  " 

MELL,  "  they  begin  to  mell  "  (G.G.N.  14901),  meddle, 
fight,  interfere.  "  Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are 
not  to  kiss."  —  Shakspeare,  All's  Well  (1598),  iv.  3. 

MERCHANT,  "  so  have  scourged  my  merchant  "  (N.C. 
1626),  "fellow,"  "chap":  the  nearest  modern 
equivalents.  "  1  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy  merchant 
was  this  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery?"  —  Shak 
speare,  Rom.  and  Jul.  (1595),  ii.  4. 

MEVE  (passim),  move.  "  I  could  right  well  Ten  tymes 
sooner  all  that  have  beleyved,  Than  the  tenth  part 
of  all  that  he  hath  meved."  —  Hey  wood,  Four  Ps 
(E.E.D.S.,  Works,  i. 


MINDS,  "  she  minds  to  keep  it  "  (G.G.N.  122^),  intends, 
purposes.  "  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you."  —  Shak 
speare,  2  Henry  VI.  (1594),  iv.  i. 

MINIONS,  "  ye  have  other  minions  "  (G.G.N.  140^)  — 
(also  T.T.  233*2  and  226??),  wantons,  strumpets  :  also 
in  a  weaker  sense,  favourite,  darling. 

Miss,  "in  any  one  point  miss'1  (J.J.  2id),  err,  make 
mistake,  fail. 
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Mo  (passim),  more. 

MOCKS,  "  your  deriding  mocks  "  (K.D.  576),  sneers, 
jests. 

MOILING,  "  makes  the  knave  any  moiling  "  (G.G.N. 
1350),  ado,  toiling.  "  Though  thou  art  a  master,  thou 
shall  be  alwaies  a  servant,  moyling  for  a  mite,  and 
watching  to  save  a  pennie." — Man  in  the  Moone 
(1609). 

MOME,  "  as  I  am  a  mome  "  (J.J.  256),  clown,  buffoon  : 
or,  in  a  strengthened  sense,  fool,  stupid. 

MOON,  "  the  moon  is  made  of  a  green  cheese  "  (J.J.  37^), 
proverbial  :  cf.  "  Even  now  is  he  [Jupiter]  making 
of  a  new  moon,  He  saith  your  old  moons  be  so  far 
tasted  That  all  the  goodness  of  them  is  wasted." — 
Heywood,  Works  (E.E.D.S.),  i.  1200. 

MORPHEUS  SEED  (T.T.  soSc),  a  change  rung  on  Gape- 
seed,  that  produces  sleep. 

MOT  (passim),  may. 

MOUSE,  "  my  mouse,  my  nobs  "  (T.T.  2380),  an  endear 
ment.  "What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse?" — 
Shakspeare,  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (1594),  v.  2. 

MOUSE  FOOT,  "  by  the  mouse  foot  "  (K.D.  48c),  a  veiled 
oath. 

NARSE,  "  mine  narse  "  (G.G.N.  145^),  one  of  many 
instances  in  which  n  is  found  prefixed  to  a  word 
properly  commencing  with  a  vowel  :  cf.  newt,  nick 
name,  nuncle  ;  also  the  converse  flexion  omitting  n, 
adder,  apron,  umpire,  orange,  for  nadder,  napron, 
numpire,  norange. 

NAWL,  "lent  me  ...  his  nawl  "  (G.G.N.  12  ib),  awl: 
see  previous  entry.  "  Every  man  shall  have  a  special 
care  of  his  own  soul  :  And  in  his  pocket  carry  his 
two  confessors,  His  Yngel,  and  his  Nawl." — Beaum. 
and  Fletcher,  Woman  Pleased,  iv.  i. 

NE  (passim),  nor. 

NEAR,  "go  no  near  "  (J.J.  176) — "  come  near  hither  " 
(J.J.  26d),  nearer.  "  Better  far  off,  than  near  be  ne'er 
the  near. "—Shakspeare,  Rich.  II.  (1597),  v.  i. 

NEW,  "my  new  nothing"  (K.D.  776). 
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NEW  CUSTOM.  The  Text  will  be  found  on  pages  157- 
202,  together  with  a  facsimile  title-page  :  the  version 
followed  has  been  that  of  Hazlitt.  Editions — One 
only  known,  that  printed  by  How  in  1573  :  copies 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  Bodleian,  Bridgewater, 
and  Huth  libraries,  &c.  It  was  reprinted  in  all 
editions  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (1744,  1780,  1825-7, 
and  1874).  The  Authorship  is  unknown,  and  the  date 
may  be,  according  to  Prof.  Gayley,  as  early  as 
1550-3  and  not  later  than  1573.  The  reference  to 
the  return  of  the  Genevan  refugees  (1840),  which  would 
not  take  place  before  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in 
1558,  and  the  obvious  allusion  to  the  dissemination  of 
the  Genevan  translation  of  the  Bible  (183^),  which 
was  reprinted  in  England  in  1561,  would  seem  to  place 
the  date  somewhen  later.  It  is  anti-Papist,  and  was 
obviously  written  in  furtherance  of  the  Reformation. 
Variorum  Readings — Invented  not  long  ago  (i74&), 
original  reads  now,  and  possibly  if  the  date  is  indi 
cated  as  above  the  original  reading  as  representing 
twelve  years  may  be  right;  hairy  nowl  (i75&), 
original  reads  mowle ;  such  kind  of  gear  (ijqd), 
original  reads  grace  :  the  alteration  was  made  by 
Dodsley. 

NICELY,  "I  ...  came  nicely  "  (G.G.N.  1370),  carefully, 
quietly,  gently.  "  Nettles,  which  if  they  be  nicely 
handled,  sting  and  prick." — Bp.  Hall,  Meditations 
and  Vows  (c.  1612),  cent.  2,  §  12. 

NICOL-NODDY  (T.T.  2I7&),  see  Nod. 

NINE-HOLES,  "  at  quoits  or  nine-holes  "  (N.C.  1620),   a 


game  :  also  Nine-Men's  Morris.     Nine  holes  are  made 
in  the  ground  in  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  square  : 
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into  these  a  small  ball  was  pitched.  "  At  nine-holes  on 
the  heath  whilst  they  together  play." — Dray  ton, 
Poly-Olbion  (1612),  s.  14. 

NORLE,  see  Chold  and  Hold  :  noble  =  a  coin  value  6s.  8d. 

NOBS,  "  my  mouse,  my  nobs  "  (T.T.  2380),  an  endear 
ment. 

NOD,  "  like  a  masterless  nod  "  (J.J.  19^),  noddy,  idiot, 
fool. 

NOTHER  (passim),  neither,  nor. 

NOTTED,  "  notted  hair  "  (J.J.  230),  in  Hazlitt's  text  this 
reads  knotted,  but  in  the  Table  of  Errata  it  was 
corrected  to  notted.  The  meaning  is  clear :  close- 
shaven,  closely-cropped  hair.  "  A  not-hed  had  he." 
— Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales  (1383),  109  :  see  also 
Chapman,  Widow's  Tears,  for  not-headed. 

NOWL,  "  an  hairy  nowl  "  (N.C.  175^),  fig.  "  A  member 
of  the  reformed  faith,  as  distinguished  from  the 
shaven  crowns  of  the  priests  "  (Hazlitt). 

'Nov.  "  thy  wits  break  or  'noy  "  (J.J.  3d),  annoy. 

NUSLED,  "  nusled  in  all  evil  "  (N.C.  I94&),  fostered, 
nursed.  "  And  nusled  once  in  wicked  deeds,  I  feard 
not  to  offend." — Promos  and  Cass.,  ii.  6. 

OLD  WIFE,  "  need  .  .  .  maketh  the  old  wife  and  man 
both  to  trudge  "  (N.C.  193^),  proverbial  :  usually 
"  Need  maketh  the  old  wife  trot." 

ON-LIVE,  "  a  thievisher  knave  is  not  on-live  "  (G.G.N. 
1436),  alive,  of  which  on-live  is  an  earlier  form. 

ONSAY,  4<  gave  the  onsay  "  (N.C.  184^,  signal  to  start, 
the  saying  of  "  On  !  " 

OR  (passim),  ere. 

OUGHT,  "  they  ought  her  "  (G.G.N.  1006),  owed. 

OYES,  "  Oyes,  Oyes,  I  will  make  a  proclamation  " 
(T.T.  2236),  the  call  of  a  court  official  or  public  crier 
for  attention  :  generally  uttered  three  times. 
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PACKING,  "  pack  whilst  thou  may  "  (K.D.  540) — "  out 
of  my  sight,  away,  packing  "  (N.C.  175^),  to  depart 
hurriedly,  especially  when  summarily  dismissed. 
"  As  for  all  other  let  them  trusse  and  packe." — 
Skelton,  Magnyf.  (1526),  1797. 

PAD,   see  Straw. 

PALTER,  "and  paltered  of  a  cat"  (G.G.N.  1176),  to 
speak  indistinctly,  mumble.  "  I  never  miss  but  palter, 
Our  blessed  lady's  psalter. "—Bale,  Works  (E.E.D.S.), 
Three  Laws. 

PARTS,  "  till  both  parts  cried  "  (G.G.N.  i^gc),  parties. 
"  Bothe  the  seyde  partes  hath  ben  more  ardent." — 
Lett.  Suppress.  Monas.  (Camden),  9. 

PARTY,  "  the  party  chould  not  be  very  glad  "  (G.G.N. 
i46c),  person  :  once  literary  but  now  vulgar.  "  The 
sergeant  of  the  pantrie  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  give  bread  to 
the  partie  that  shal  haue  his  hande  so  striken." — 
Act  33  Henry  VIII.  (1541),  c.  12,  §  9. 

PASS,  "  pass  not  a  point  "  (T.T.  22i&  and  2236),  care, 
have  concern  for.  "  For  you  I  pass  you  not,  though 
I  let  you  pass;  for  in  truth  I  pass  not  of  you." — 
Jonson,  Case  is  Altered  (1598-9),  v. 

PASTANCE,  "  to  have  .  .  .  convenient  pastance  "  (J.J. 
40),  recreation,  pastime.  "  Youthe  must  haue  sum 
daliance  Off  good  or  yll,  sum  pastance.11 — Henry 
VIII.,  "  Pastance  vitht  gude  companye  "  (c.  1525),  ii. 

PATCH,  (a)  "  Count  me  a  patch  "  (G.G.N.  1056),  fool, 
buffoon,  jester :  the  nickname  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
domestic  fool,  whose  real  name  was  Sexton.  Murray 
suggests  the  influence  of  It.  pazzo  (  =  fool),  combined 
with  the  motley  wear  of  professional  buffoons.  "  To 
call  one  Patche,  or  Cowlson,  whom  we  see  to  do  a 
thing  foolishly  ;  because  these  two  in  their  time  were 
notable  fools." — Wilson,  Rhet.  (1553).  See  also  Hey- 
wood,  Works  (E.E.D.S.),  n.  Epig.  44.  (&)  "  I 
shall  patch  thy  coat  "  (G.G.N.  1240),  beat,  drub, 
"  dust  "  you. 

PATINS,  "it  went  on  patins  "  (G.G.N.  119^),  i.e.  a 
great  clatter  was  made  :  often  used  figuratively  of  the 
tongue.  "  Yet  your  tongue  can  run  on  pattens  as 
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well  as  mine."— Udall.  Roister  Doister.     (E.E.D.S.), 
i8c. 

PAXES,  "  paxes  and  such  other  gear  "  (N.C.  1646),  the 
tablet  (or  osculatorium)  symbolical  of  the  kiss  of 
peace  used  by  the  celebrating  priest  at  Mass  :  it 
was  then  passed  to  the  other  officiating  clergy  and  to 
the  congregation  as  a  substitute  for  the  actual  kiss 
of  peace.  The  usage  died  out  in  England  after  the 
Reformation,  and  in  the  Roman  Communion  it  is 
now  almost  entirely  confined  to  religious  houses  and 
seminaries.  At  first  probably  a  crucifix,  then  a  plate 
of  metal,  adorned  with  a  figure  of  Christ  crucified,  or 
some  other  pious  picture  or  emblem. 

PEAK,  "  I  will  make  you  a  peak  "  (K.D.  51^),  dolt, 
noodle,  hoddypeak.  "  The  doterell,  that  folyshe  pek." 
— Skelton,  Philip  Sparrow  (c.  1529),  409. 

PEASON,  "  buttered  peason  "  (T.T.  2o8c),  peas  :  an  old 
pi.  inflection. 

PERCASE,  "  I  may  percase  .  .  .  beguile  "  (J.J.  $c),  per 
haps,  perchance.  "  In  whiche  he  maie  percas  so  fall, 
That  he  shall  breke  his  wittes  all." — Gower,  Con- 
fessio  Amantis  (1393),  vi. 

PERFIT  (passim),   perfect. 

PES,  "  sat  her  down  on  her  pes  "  (G.G.N.  loob),  has 
sock  :  an  East  Anglian  word. 

PETER  BLOWBOLL  (K.D.  480),  blowboll  =  tippler. 

PETER  PINCHFIST  (K.D.  66c),  pinchfist  =  miser,  niggard. 

PIECE,  "  a  pretty  gingerly  piece  "  (J.J.  lod),  originally 
a  person,  male  or  female,  and  though  mostly  in  con 
tempt  not  always  so  :  in  the  Cursor  Mundi  (1290)  it 
is  used  of  St.  John — "  a  wel  godd  />ece."  "  O  royal 
piece." — Shakspeare,  Winter's  Tale  (1604),  v.  i. 

PIGSNIE,  "go  we  in,  pigsnie  "  (J.J.  3<ja),  an  endear 
ment.  "  Then  ist  mine  oune  pygs  nie,  and  blessing 
on  my  hart." — Udall,  Roister  Doister  (E.E.D.S.),  i.  i. 

PILD,  "  pild  or  bald  "  (G.G.N.  1450),  stripped,  shorn  : 
whether  by  shaving  or  disease.  "  Peel'd  priest  1  dost 
thou  command  me  to  be  shut  out?  " — Shakspeare, 
i  Henry  VI.  (1592),  i.  3. 

A.  P.     in.  U 
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PILL,  see  Poll. 

PIN,  "  knowing  of  every  door  the  pin  "  (G.G.N.  136^), 
latch,  bolt. 

PIP,  "  this  .  .  .  knave  had  the  pip  "  (T.T.  223^),  the 
pox.  "  The  pip  may  catch  the  people  and  .  .  .  you 
may  earn  many  groats  for  making  graves." — 
Munday,  Weakest  to  Wall  (1584),  iii.  5. 

PISSBURN'D,  "  pissburn'd  knave  "  (K.D.  510) — "  piss- 
burned  cuckold  "  (K.D.  56??),  stained  with  urine. 

PISSING  WHILE,  "  one  pissing  while  "  (G.G.N.  129^),  a 
short  time.  "  But  a  Pyssynge  whyle,  tant  quon 
auroyt  pisse." — Palsgrave,  Lang.  Franc.  (1539). 

PLANCH,  "  to  planch  on  a  piece  "  (G.G.N.  970),  to  plank 
on  :  i.e.  to  plaster  by  patching  all  round. 

PLATTER,  "  two  dishes  maketh  a  platter  "  (K.D.  71  a), 
merely  a  nonsensical  reply. 

PODSTICK,  "Cock's  precious  podstick  "  (J.J.  8c)  (  =  pot- 
stick),  a  staff. 

POLL,  "poll,  pill,  and  shave"  (K.D.  6oa),  plunder, 
pillage,  strip  :  the  three  words  are  nearly  synony 
mous.  "  Like  voluptuous  harlottes,  that  ...  to  haue 
their  goodes,  presenteth  to  them  their  beddes,  for  to 
take  their  carnall  desires,  and  after  they  haue  taken 
all  their  disportes,  they  pill  them  as  an  onion." — 
Skelton,  Works  (Dyce),  ii.  29.  "  Which  pols  and  pils 
the  poor  in  piteous  wise." — Spenser,  Fairy  Queen 
(1596),  v.  ii.  6.  Hence  polling  (K.D.  $6c)  =  plun 
dering. 

POLLED,  "  a  polled  head  and  a  broad  hat  "  (N.C.  163^), 
shaven,  shorn. 

PORTAGE,  "  with  this  portace  I  will  batter  thy  head  " 
(N.C.  175^),  breviary.  "  I'll  hamper  up  the  match, 
I'll  take  my  portace  forth,  and  wed  you  here." — 
Greene,  Fryer  Bacon  (1588). 

POSSING,  "  sossing  and  passing  "  (G.G.N.  I02&),  dash 
ing,  or  slapdash  [through  the  mud]. 

POT,  "  bring  them  to  the  pot  "  (N.C.  185^),  ruin, 
destruction  :  pot  may  either  (a)  =  pit  (i.e.  the  pit  of 
destruction);  (b)  =  the  refiner's  melting-pot;  or  (c)  the 
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simile  may  arise  from  an  eye  to  both.  "  Then  goeth 
a  part  of  little  flock  to  pot,  and  the  rest  scatter."  — 
Tyndale,  Works  (Parker  Soc.),  no. 

POTTAGE,  "the  pottage  to  pay"  (T.T.  2130),  i.e.  pay 
the  reckoning,  the  piper,  &c. 

POUCHMOUTH,  "  thou  pouchtnouth  knave"  (K.D.  73c), 
blubber-lipped.  "  Theaterians,  pouch-mouth  stage- 
walkers."  —  Dekker,  Satiromastix  (1602). 

POUPED,  "  ich  was  pouped  indeed  "  (G.G.N.  1096), 
deceived. 

PRANCOME,  "  learn  of  some  prancome  "  (G.G.N.  986), 
anything  odd  or  strange,  a  trick,  device. 

PRETEND,  "  I  pretend  so  to  bless  "  (T.T.  zogc)  —  (also 
N.C.  165^),  intend,  design.  "  Such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state."  —  Shakspeare, 
i  Henry  VI.  (1592),  iv.  i. 

PREVE,  "  doth  shew  and  preve  "  (J.J.  24*;),  prove. 

PRINK,  "  prink  up  so  pertly  "  (N.C.  1616),  dress  for 
show. 


PRINKOCKS,  "  Yes,  prinkocks  that  I  have  "  (N.C. 

pert  youth,  conceited  puppy,  dandy.  "  I  will  teach 
thee  a  lesson  worth  the  hearing,  proud  princocks,  how 
gentility  first  sprung  up."  —  Greene,  Quip,  &c.  (1592), 
B  4. 

PUDDING-PRICK,  *'  Nicol-noddy  with  the  pudding-prick  " 
(T.T.  217??),  skewer:  used  in  fastening  the  pudding- 
bag.  "  She  will  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  a  pudding- 
prick  "  is  proverbial. 

PUDDINGS,  "  the  puddings  cannot  lie  still  "  (G.G.N. 
io8c),  entrails,  guts.  "  As  sure  as  his  guts  are  made 
of  puddings."  —  Shakspeare,  Merry  Wives  (1596),  ii.  i. 

PULLEN,  "  my  pullen  to  kill  "  (G.G.N.  i42c),  poultry  : 
so  in  Fitzherbert's  Boke  of  Husbandry,  "  Gyve  thy 
poleyn  —  meate  in  the  morning,"  &c.  Again,  in  Your 
five  Gallants,  by  Middleton  :  "  And  to  see  how  piti 
fully  the  pullen  will  looke,  it  makes  me  after  relent, 
and  turne  my  anger  into  a  quick  fire  to  roast  them." 

PURSLE,  "  made  my  pursle  so  close  and  so  hard  " 
(K.D.  460),  purse. 

u  2 
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QUEAN,  "  a  subtle  quean  as  any  "  (G.G.N.  ngb),  a 
wanton  :  see  previous  volumes  of  the  E.E.D.S.  series. 

QUEEN  MARY,  see  Days. 

QUESTIONIST,  "  a  Duns  or  a  Questionist  "  (N.C.  1720), 
a  disputant  in  theological  matters  :  applied  to  such 
schoolmen  as  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.). 

QUICK  EEL,  see  Trusty. 

QUODESTOW  (N.C.  175^),  quodest  f/zoM  =  saidest  thou. 

RAIN,  "  she  can  find  a  cloak  for  every  rain  "  (N.C. 
1820),  proverbial  :  i.e.  an  expedient  for  every  turn  of 
fortune. 

RAKES,  "  thou  rakes  "  (G.G.N.  I24c),  a  term  of  abuse  : 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  seemingly  chosen  because 
of  the  jingle  :  cf.  the  whole  passage.  Possibly  an 
abbreviated  form  of  Rakehell  or  Rake  shame. 

RAMP,  "  thou  ramp  "  (G.G.N.  1240),  wanton,  strumpet. 
"  Should  he  make  me  Live  like  Diana's  priest, 
betwixt  cold  sheets ;  Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable 
ramps,  In  your  despite." — Shakspeare,  Cymbeline 
(1605),  i.  6. 

RAVE,  "  might  think  me  rave  "  (G.G.N.  I32c),  talk 
wildly,  without  thought. 

RECEIVER,  "  the  sole  receiver  "  (G.G.N.  1436),  "  perhaps 
we  should  read  recetter  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  " 
(Bradley). 

RECKLESS,  "  swear  to  Diccon,  reckless  "  (G.G.N.  m&), 
reckless  :  i.e.  without  reservation,  not  minding  the 
sense  of  the  humorous  oath  which  the  Baily  ad 
ministers.  Another  example  of  similar  fooling  is  the 
Highgate  oath  which  travellers  toward  London  were 
required  to  take  at  a  certain  tavern  at  Highgate — 
that  they  would  not  prefer  small  beer  before  strong, 
unless  indeed  they  liked  the  small  better ;  never  to 
kiss  the  maid  if  they  could  kiss  the  mistress,  unless 
the  maid  was  prettier ;  and  other  statements  of  a 
similar  kind. 

RECKONING,  "it  is  good  to  keep  still  one  head  for  the 
reckoning  "  (N.C.  i93c),  proverbial. 

REED,    (a)   "  by   the   reed   (G.G.N.  1020),    rood  :    i.e.    a 
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cross  or  crucifix.  (6)  "  What  is  your  reed  "  (G.G.N. 
1150),  "I  reed  you  three"  (G.G.N.  1336),  counsel, 
advice. 

REN,  "  wilt  thou  ren  "  (T.T.  232*:),  run. 

REVERENCE,  "  saving  your  reverence  "  (J.J.  2yc),  an 
apology  on  mentioning  anything  for  which  an  excuse 
was  thought  necessary.  Lat.  sulvd  reverentid,  whence 
sa'  reverence,  sur-reverence,  and  sir-reverence.  "  A 
man  that  would  ...  go  ungartered,  unbuttoned,  nay 
(sir-reverence  I)  untrussed,  to  morning  prayer." — 
Puritan  (1607),  iii.  i. 

RIG,  "  thou  rig  "  (G.G.N.  1240),  strumpet.  "  A  cockish, 
wanton,  or  riggish  wench  ...  a  rigge,  a  harlot." — 
Florio,  Worlde  of  Wordes,  s.v.  Galluta  and  Mocciacca. 

RIGHT  SIDE,  "  thou  rose  not  on  thy  right  side  "  (G.G.N. 
1090),  i.e.  "you  did  not  commence  the  day  well," 
"you  are  not  lucky."  "Sure  I  said  my  prayers, 
ris'd  on  my  right  side  ...  No  hare  did  cross  me, 
nor  no  bearded  witch,  Nor  other  ominous  sign." — 
Machin,  Dumb  Knight  (1633),  iv.  i. 

ROMTH,  "  a  little  romth  "  (G.G.N.  n8&),  room,  space. 

ROOD,  "  by  the  rood  "  (N.C.  1790),  cross,  crucifix:  see 
previous  volumes  of  this  series. 

ROTTEN,  "  thou  rotten  "  (G.G.N.  1240),  rat.  "  Here  is 
a  rotten,  there  a  mouse." — Chester  Plays. 

RUFFLERS,  "  other  rufflcrs  mo  "  (J.J.  i2c),  specifically 
a  sham  (or  disbanded)  soldier  or  sailor,  cheating 
bully,  swaggering  ruffian.  See  E.E.D.S.,  Anon  PL, 
ist  Ser.,  2726. 

RUSH,  see  Friar  Rush. 

SAD,  "  sober  and  sad  "  (N.C.  173^),  serious.  "  My 
father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk." — Shnk- 
speare,  Wint.  Tale  (1604),  iv.  3. 

ST.  ANNE  (G.G.N.  105*:),  see  Heywood,  Works 
(E.E.D.S.),  I.  22od. 

ST.  CHARITY  (G.G.N.  1326),  a  known  saint  among 
Roman  Catholics.  "  By  gys  and  by  Saint  Charity." 
— Shakspeare,  Hamlet  (1596),  iv.  5.  "  Ah,  dear  Lord 
and  sweet  Saint  Charity." — Spenser,  Eclogue,  v.  255. 
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ST.  DOMINIC  (G.G.N.  113^),  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars  :  the  order,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  put  down  the  Albigenses  and  other 
heretics,  was  approved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1215. 
They  established  themselves  in  London  and  built  the 
Convent  of  the  Blackfriars  in  1276,  the  name  of  which 
is  perpetuated  in  the  bridge. 

ST.  GEORGE,  "  St.  George  thee  borrow  "  (J.J.  13^), 
St.  George  be  your  protector  or  cautioner,  being 
your  security.  "  With  mony  fare  wele,  and  Sanct 
Johne  to  borowe  Of  falowe  and  frende,  and  thus  with 
one  assent,  We  pullit  up  saile  and  furth  our  wayis 
went." — King's  Quair,  ii.  4. 

ST.  LOY  (JJ.  lod).  St.  Eligius,  Eloi,  or  Loy  was  a 
seventh-century  goldsmith  of  great  skill  and  piety, 
who  became  master  of  the  mint  to  three  Kings  of 
France,  and  afterwards  a  Bishop.  He  is  the  patron 
of  goldsmiths,  farriers,  smiths,  and  carters.  Chaucer 
makes  a  carter  invoke  the  blessing  of  "  God  and 
Seynt  Loy  "  on  his  horse  when  it  makes  a  great 
effort  and  gets  the  cart  going  again. 

SAINT  SITHE  (G.G.N.  io2a),  "  possibly  a  corruption  of 
St.  S within  "  (Steevens).  Probably,  however,  St. 
Osyth. 

SAMIES  (T.T.  2i6c),  Samians. 

SCABB'D  HORSE,  "  a  scabb'd  horse  for  a  scald  squire  " 
(N.C.  174^),  sorry  "  screw  "  of  a  horse  :  scabb'd  and 
scald  (q.v.)  are  synonymous,  and  both  are  used  in 
contempt. 

SCALD  (G.G.N.  125??),  scabby,  mean,  sorry  :  hence  scald 
squire  =  a  term  of  contempt;  scald  (or  skald),  subs.  =  a 
mean  wretch.  "  Would  it  not  grieve  a  king  to  have 
his  diadem  Sought  for  by  such  scald  knaves  as  love 
him  not?" — Marlowe,  i  Tamburlaine  (1590),  ii.  2. 

SCUTTER,  "  make  thee  to  scutter  "  (K.D.  78&),  scurry, 
scuttle. 

SEVEN  (passim),  proverbial,  according  to  the  context, 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  :  e.g.  "  Seven  years  " 
(JJ.7&  and  i3d) ;  "  Seven  weeks"  (G.G.N.  140^). 

SHALT,  "  shalt  see  that  shall  be  "  (G.G.N.  127^),  an 
early  instance  of  a  common  colloquialism,  which  in 
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modern  use  is  usually  a  translation  of  the  Fr.  Nout 
verrons  que  nous  verrons. 

SHAVE  (passim),  extort,  strip,  cheat.  "  Then  haue  you 
Brokers  yat  shaue  poore  men  by  most  Jewish  interest 
.  .  .  Then  haue  you  the  Shauing  of  Fatherlesse 
children,  and  of  widowes,  and  that's  done  by 
Executors." — Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins  (1606),  40. 

SHENT,  "  lest  thou  be  shent  "  (T.T.  232c),  blamed,  put 
to  shame  :  also  ruined,  injured,  punished.  "  Alas ! 
sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir?  I  am  shent  for 
speaking  to  you." — Shakspeare,  Twelfth  N.  (1602), 
iv.  2. 

SHIT,  "  shit  up  the  gate  "  (J.J.  36*;),  shut. 

SMITTEN  KNAVE  (G.G.N.  144^),  a  strong  term  of  abuse  : 
once  in  literary  use  and  still  intelligible  among  the 
foul-mouthed. 

SHOEING-HORN,  "  a  shoeing-horn  to  draw  on  two  pots 
of  ale  "  (G.G.N.  g6d),  a  pretext,  an  incitement.  "  We 
have  generall  rules  and  injunctions  as  good  as  printed 
precepts,  or  statutes  set  downe  by  acte  of  parliament, 
that  goe  from  drunkard  to  drunkard  as  still  to  keepe 
your  first  man,  not  to  leave  anie  flockes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup,  to  knock  the  glasse  on  your  thumbe  when 
you  have  done,  to  have  some  shooring  home  to  pull 
on  your  wine,  as  a  rasher  of  the  coles,  or  a  redde 
herring." — Nashe,  Pierce  Pennilesse  (1592),  Works,  ii. 
81. 

SHONE,  "  a  new  pair  of  shone  "  (J.J.  296),  shoes,  shoon, 
the  old  plural  of  shoe. 

SHOP,  "  the  shop  of  the  most  mighty  God  "  (T.T.  241*:), 
generic  for  place,  profession:  here  =  presence.  Foxe 
wished  that  More  had  kept  "  himself  in  his  own 
shop  "  (profession);  Spenser  uses  it  as  =  body,  and  so 
forth  ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  modern  colloquialism. 

SHREVE,  "  so  clean  shreve  "  (G.G.N.  1526),  shrive,  con 
fess,  absolve  :  shreve  by  poetic  licence.  "  But  after 
wards  she  'gan  him  soft  to  shricve,  And  wooe  with 
faire  intreatie  to  disclose,  Which  of  the  nymphs  his 
heart  so  sore  did  meive." — Spenser,  Fairy  Queen 
(1596),  iv.  xii.  26. 
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SHREW,  (a)  "I  shrew  him  "  (J.J.  246),  curse,  call  over 
the  coals.  (6)  "  Fellow  .  .  .  thou  art  a  shrew  " 
(G.G.N.  i44a),  the  word  was  formerly  applied  to  both 
sexes. 

SHRIVE,  "  he  will  her  shrive  "  (G.G.N.  1260),  confess  : 
see  Shreve. 

SIKERLY,  "  sikerly  I  wot  "  (G.G.N.  154^),  securely, 
certainly. 

SIR  JOHN  (G.G.N.  137^),  a  priest :  see  previous  volumes 
of  the  series. 

SIR  REVERENCE  (G.G.N.  143^),  see  Reverence. 

SITH,  SITHENS  (passim),  since,  because.  "  Sith  thou 
hast  not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue  thee." — 
Bible  (Auth.  Vers.  1611),  Ezek.t  xxxv.  6. 

SKALD,  "  thou  skald  "  (G.G.N.  1240),  see  Scald. 

SLAMPAMRS,  "  I  will  cut  him  off  the  slampambs  "  (N.C. 
igoa),  circumvent,  beat  by  stratagem,  get  the  better 
of.  "  That  one  rascal  in  such  scornefull  wise  should 
giue  them  the  slampaine." — Holinshed,  Desc.  Ireland 
(1577-87),  i". 

SLEIGHT,  "  policy  and  sleight  "  (N.C.  i79a),  artifice, 
craft,  deceit  :  also  prudence. 

SLIP,  "  slip  not  your  gear  "  (G.G.N.  i2oa),  neglect :  i.e. 
do  not  let  your  ideas  run  loose  or  get  out  of  hand. 

SMELL,  "  I  smell  ye  "  (J  J.  2340),  detect,  understand, 
"  twig."  "  From  that  time  forward  I  began  to  smeU 
the  word  of  God,  and  forsook  the  school-doctors  and 
such  fooleries." — Latimer,  Sermons  (c.  1550),  335. 

SMOLDERS,  "  cloaks  or  smolders  "  (G.G.N.  145^), 
smothers. 

SOMEWHAT,  "  Somewhat  it  was  "  (J.J.  37a),  on  the  exit 
of  Careaway  the  player  who  spoke  the  Prologue  seems 
to  have  come  forward  with  the  Epilogue. 

SORT,  "  a  sort  in  such  a  plight  "  (G.G.N.  966),  com 
pany,  assembly.  "  Another  sort  of  stuttes." — Skelton. 

SOSSING,  "  sossing  and  possing  "  (G.G.N.  102 &),  dash 
ing,  sousing. 

SOUSE,  "  bear  me  a  souse  "  (J.J.  17^),  blow. 
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SPURRIER  (G.G.N.  ii8c),  harness-maker. 

SQUIRT,    "would    she    had    the    squirt  "    (G.G.N.  970), 

diarrhoea,     squitters.     "  Squyrte,    a    laxe ;    /oir«."~ 

Palsgrave. 

STERT,  "  up  stert  the  preacher  "  (N.C.  1620),  started. 

STEVENSON  (WILLIAM),  to  whom  the  authorship  of 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  (q.v.)  has  been  attributed  by 
Dr.  Bradley,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  what 
little  is  known  of  him,  was  born  at  Hunwick  in 
Durham,  matriculated  as  a  sizar  in  November,  1546, 
became  B.A.  in  1549-50,  M.A.  in  1553,  and  B.D.  in 
1560.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  London  in  1552, 
appointed  prebendary  of  Durham  in  January,  1560-1, 
and  died  in  1575,  the  year  in  which  Gammer  Gurton 
was  printed. 

STEWED  WHORE,  "  the  strong  stewed  whore  "  (G.G.N. 
1250),  a  foundered  jade  of  the  stews  :  the  choice  of 
abusive  epithets  used  by  these  two  old  women  is  a 
prettily  varied  one. 

STICK,  "  will  not  stick  to  make  "  (G.G.N.  1474),  be 
scrupulous,  hesitate.  "  And  yet  he  will  not  stick  to 
say  his  face  is  a  face-royal." — Shakspeare,  2  Henry 
IV.  (1598),  i.  2. 

STILL  QOHN).  John  Still,  who  was  long  the  reputed 
author  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  (q.v.),  was  the 
only  son  of  William  Still,  Esq.,  of  Grantham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  ^and  was  born  in  or  about  1543.  In 
1559  he  matriculated  as  a  pensioner  in  Christ's  Col 
lege,  Cambridge ;  B.A.  in  1561-2  ;  M.A.  in  1565 ; 
D.D.  1575;  Fellow  1562.  In  1570  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London,  in 
1571  Archbishop  Parker  collated  Still  to  the  rectory 
of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  1572  the  primate,  to 
whom  he  was  chaplain,  appointed  him,  with  Dr. 
Watts,  Joint-Dean  of  Becking.  From  the  deanery  of 
Becking  he  rose  to  the  canonry  at  Westminster,  the 
mastership  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
vice-chancellorship  of  the  university  on  two  occasions, 
the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
finally,  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  which 
last  dignity  he  was  named,  1592-3.  He  died  at  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Wells,  1607-8,  and  was  buried 
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in  the  cathedral,  where  a  handsome  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
left  behind  him  several  children.  His  excellent 
character  is  attested  by  Sir  John  Harington,  who 
says  that  he  was  a  man  "  to  whom  I  never  came  but 
I  grew  more  religious,  and  from  whom  I  never  went 
but  I  parted  more  instructed  "  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Bradley 
suggests  in  his  discussion  of  the  authorship  of 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  such 
a  clerical  personage  writing  so  unclerical  a  play 
(Hazlitt ;  also  National  Dictionary  of  Biography}. 

STOCK-FISH,  "  have  you  not  a  piece  of  stock-fish  to  sell  " 
(T.T.  2o8c),  sun-dried  fish. 

STOUND,  "  in  that  stound  "  (G.G.N.  956),  trouble, 
disaster,  blow  :  also  interval,  time,  station,  place — 
hence,  generally,  circumstances,  exigence,  situation. 

STOUR,  "  'scape  the  stour  "  (G.G.N.  1496),  uproar, 
tumult.  "  The  famous  badge  Clorinda  us'd  to  bear, 
That  wonts  in  every  warlike  stour  to  win." — Fairfax, 
Tasso  (1600),  ii.  38. 

STRAW,  "  a  pad  in  the  straw  "  (G.G.N.  143^),  toad  : 
i.e.  something  lurking  or  hidden.  "  Syr  William 
Drury  (smelling  out  a  pad  in  the  straw)." — Church 
yard,  Chippes  (1575),  136  (1817). 

SWEET  LOCKS,  "  fet  thee  by  the  sweet  locks  "  (JJ.  14^), 
cf.  "  I'sh  lug  thee  by  the  sweet  ears." — Heywood, 
Pardoner  and  Friar  (Works,  E.E.D.S.,  i.  2ic). 

SWINK,  "  my  sweat  and  swink  "  (G.G.N.  io8a),  labour, 
drudgery.  "  Up,  lither  lad,  thou  reck'st  much  of  thy 
swinke,  When  swinke  ne  swat  thou  shouldst,  ne  reck 
for  fame." — Browne,  Yonge  Willie  and  Old  Wernock. 

SWYTH,  "  swyth  and  tite  "  (G.G.N.  loid) — "  hence  swith 
to  Dr.  Rat  "  (G.G.N.  1270),  with  vigour  and  speed, 
promptly,  quickly.  li  Kyng  Estmere  threwe  the  harpe 
asyde  And  swith  he  drew  his  brand." — Percy,  Reliques 
of  Ancient  Poetry  (1765),  i.  75. 

TAIL,  see  Trusty. 

TAR-LEATHER,  "  thou  old  tar-leather  "  (G.G.N.  125^),  a 
term  of  abuse. 
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TEN  BONES,  "  by  these  ten  bones  "  (J.J.  ijc)— <JJ.  22*)— 
et  passim,  ten  fingers  :  see  previous  volumes  of  this 
series. 

THANK,  "  I  can  thee  thank  "  (G.G.N.  nad),  give  thee 
thanks  :  see  Can. 

THE,  "  so  mote  I  the  "  (J.J.  206)—"  evil  mought  he  the 
for  it  "  (G.G.N.  i+oc),  so  may  I  (or  he)  thrive  :  see 
i-the  in  previous  volumes  of  this  series. 

THREE  TREES,  "  as  high  as  three  trees  and  a  halter  " 
(T.T.  zi8a),  the  gallows:  there  were  many  similarly 
descriptive  names  for  this  instrument  of  the  law's  last 
penalty—"  three-legged  stool,"  "  three-cornered  tree," 
"  three-legged  mare  "  (also  "  two-legged  mare  "  and 
"mare  with  three  legs"),  "the  Tyburn  tree,"  and 
"triple  tree":  also  "deadly  never-green."  "For 
.  .  .  such  knaues  as  these  Doe  end  their  lyves  vpon 
three  trees." — Breton,  Toyes,  &c.  (1582),  28.  "And 
from  the  fruit  of  the  three-corner'd  tree,  Vertue  and 
goodness  still  deliver  me." — Witts  Recreations  (1654). 

THROAT-BOLE,  "  pull  her  throat-bole  "  (G.G.N.  i25d), 
gullet,  windpipe. 

TITE,  see  Swyth. 

TO-FORE,  "  hath  been  to-fore  "  (N.C.  1724),  heretofore, 
before. 

TOSSING,  "  my  goodly  tossing  spurrier's  nee'le  " 
(G.G.N.  n8c),  first-rate,  sharp. 

T'ou,  "  bad  as  t'ou  "  (G.G.N.  i43c),  thou. 

TOUCH,  "  one  fair  touch  "  (J.J.  8c),  bout,  round,  shift. 

TOWN,  "  th'  end  here  of  the  town  "  (G.G.N.  loic), 
"  the  ground  attached  to  the  house  :  cf.  Scots  toun  " 
(Bradley). 

TOYS  (passim),  generic  for  trifles,  persons,  and  things 
of  little  importance,  tricks,  fancies,  &c.  :  see  previous 
volumes  of  this  series. 

TRIAL  OF  TREASURE  (THE).  The  Text,  with  facsimile 
title-page  and  device,  will  be  found  on  pp.  203-246, 
founded  on  Hazlitt's  version.  Editions — printed  twice 
by  T.  Purforte  in  1567,  and  copies  are  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  libraries.  Re 
printed  (i)  by  the  Percy  Society,  1849  (a  very  careless 
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production) ;  and  (2)  in  Hazlitt's  edition  of  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays.  The  Authorship  is  unknown,  and  the 
question  of  date  is  touched  upon  supra  s.v.  Lusty 
Juventus,  as  showing  that,  as  Mr.  Collier  conjectured, 
it  may  have  been  written  a  few  years  before  it  was 
printed.  Variorum  Readings — Against  King  Croesus 
(2160),  original  has  Crassus  ;  She  is  called  Treasure 
(226*1),  in  original  this  line  is  assigned  to  Inclination  : 
similarly  Inclination's  speech,  commencing  "  O 
Master  Lust,"  is  not  (Halliwell)  so  assigned  in  the 
original ;  commonly  precede  (235*;),  in  original,  pro 
ceed  ;  [Inc/.]  Drawer,  let  us  have  (2330),  in  original 
this  line  is  given  to  Treasure,  and  Hazlitt  follows,  but 
obviously  it  is  Inclination's  response  to  Treasure's 
greeting.  In  correcting  one  attribution  obviously 
wrong,  Hazlitt  overlooked  another  :  the  previous  line 
had  been  given  to  Inclination,  whereas  it  is,  of  course, 
to  Treasure. 

TROT,  "the  old  trot  "  (G.G.N.  g6c  and  114*;),  old 
woman;  usually  in  contempt,  and  =  drab,  slut,  strum 
pet.  "  A  filthie  Trull  is  yrksome  to  the  eie.  .  .  . 
An  aged  Trot  to  lyke  is  hard  to  finde. " — Turberville, 
Of  a  Contrarie  Mariage  (1570),  618. 

TROWL,  "  trowl  to  me  the  bowl  "  (G.G.N.  loya),  a 
common  phrase  in  drinking  for  passing  the  vessel 
about.  "  Trole,  trole  the  bowl  to  me,  And  I  will 
trole  the  same  again  to  thee  "  (Old  Catch). 

TRUMP,  "we  be  fast  set  at  trump  "  (G.G.N.  1136),  the 
card  game  of  triumph. 

TRUSTY,  "  as  trusty  as  a  quick  eel  by  the  tail  "  (T.T. 
233 b),  proverbial. 

TWENTY  DEVIL  WAY  (G.G.N.  ioia),  a  favourite  male 
diction  :  i.e.  in  the  name  of  twenty  devils.  See  Hey- 
wood,  Works  (E.E.D.S.,  I.  Note-Book). 

TWO-LEGGED  FOX  (G.G.N.  1440),  a  thief :  two-legged  cat 
is  a  colloquialism  which  is  still  of  service  in  everyday 
speech  as  a  retort  to  blame  put  on  a  cat  for  stealing — 
"  a  two-legged  cat,  then  !  " 

UNTIL,  "  Come  you  until  "  (T.T.  234^,  unto. 
UNWITTY,    "  make   men   unwitty  "   (K.D.  83^),    unwise, 
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foolish  :  see  Wit  in   Heywood,    Works  (E.E.D.S.),    I. 
Note-Book. 

URE,  "  this  thing  is  put  in  ure  "  (J.J.  386),  use,  practice. 

VARIORUM  READINGS,  see  the  plays  by  name. 

VENGEABLE,  "  vengeable  melancholy  "  (J.J.  icd) — "  a 
vengeable  mouth  "  (T.T.  217^)  :  (a)  exceeding,  strong, 
intense ;  (6)  cruel,  vindictive. 

VERAMENT,  "  bear  no  fruit  verament  "  (J.J.  +c)t  truly, 
really  :  O.  F.  veraiment. 

VERB,  "  in  winter  nor  in  vere  "  (J.J.  360),  spring. 
VERY,  "  I  knew  very  "  (J.J.  34^),  verily. 

WAGE-PASTY,  "  this  wage-pasty  is  either  drunken  or 
mad  "  (J.J.  280),  scapegrace,  jackanapes,  torn-tit  of  a 
fellow  :  a  generic  reproach,  half  playful,  half  con 
temptuous.  "  A  little  wag-pasty." — Udall,  Roister 
Doister,  iii.  2  (E.E.D.S.,  p.  466). 

WALK,    "an    alms-deed   to   walk   thy   coat"   (J.J.  246 ; 

32<J ;   366),    thrash,    drub:    walk  =  to   full   cloth:    also 

(N.C.  1736)  to  conjure  one's  coat. 
WALLET,  see  Bag. 

WASHEN,  "  washen  in  warm  blood  "  (J.J.  i$c),  washed. 
WASHICAL,    "  her   washical  "   (G.G.N.  i^c),    i.e.   What 

shall    I    call    [it] ;    in    modern    guise,    What-em-may- 

call-it,  &c. 
WATER,  see  Courtesy. 

WEET,  "  that  should  gladly  weet  "  (G.G.N.  n6c),  learn, 
know.  "  In  which  I  bind,  On  pain  of  punishment, 
the  world  to  weete,  We  stand  up  peerless. "— Shak- 
speare,  Ant.  and  Chop.  (1608),  i.  i. 

WEAL-PUBLIC  (N.C.  202&),  the  "  cart  before  the  horse  " 

is  noteworthy. 
WESE,  "  wese  have  our  nee'le  "  (G.G.N.  1260),  i.e.  we 

shall. 
WHEWLING,     "  whewling    and     puling "    (G.G.N.  96c), 

crying,  blubbering,  fretful. 
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WHITE,   see  Crow. 

WHITE  WINE,  "  white  wine  and  borage  "  (T.T.  2330). 
Borage  was  once  regarded  as  a  cordial ;  the  young 
leaves  may  be  used  as  a  salad  or  potherb,  and  the 
flowers  form  an  ingredient  in  cool  tankards. 

WHORESON  (passim),  a  generic  term  of  abuse  :  i.e.  son 
of  a  whore  :  the  modern  equivalent  is  "  son  of  a 
bitch." 

WIDE,  "  five  mile  wide  from  that  she  doth  defend  " 
(G.G.N.  147^) — "  for  of  your  purpose  you  are  both 
vuide  "  (K.D.  850),  wide  of  the  mark  :  cf.  modern 
slang  usage  — well-informed,  clever,  &c.  "  God  eyther 
deiiyes  or  defers  the  grant  of  our  requests  for  our 
good  :  it  were  wide  for  us  if  our  suites  should  be 
euer  heard." — Hall,  Contemp.  (1612-5),  "Aaron  and 
Miriam." 

WITHOUTEN  (J.J.  ga  and  3301),  without. 

WOLL,  "  it  woll  bear  "  (J.J.  40) — et  passim,  will. 

WORLD,  "let  the  world  wag"  (T.T.  214^),  i.e.  let 
things  take  their  course  :  cf.  Shakspeare's  "  let  the 
world  slide  "  (Taming  of  Shrew,  Induct,  i.  6). 

WOUNDS  AND  HEARTS  (T.T.  2090),  i.e.  God's  wounds,  &c. 

YEDE,  "  then  she  yede  "  (G.G.N.  1310),  went.  "  For  all 
i-yede  out  at  one  ere,  That  in  that  other  she  did 
lere." — Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
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